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ALL OUR CHILDREN 



An Introduction 

David W Hornbeck 

Attorney, Hogan & Hartson, and 
Visiting Professor of Education and 
Public Policy, The Johns Hopkins Univtrsit\ 



I had the honor ot serving the Council of Chief State School Officers as its 
president during 1987. Each year one of the president's responsibilities is 
to identify the major focus of the Council. For 1987, we chose to focus on the 
children and youth of the nation with whom we have historically failed. There 
is no greater challenge nor more urgent imperative facing the nation and its 
schools than to ensure that children and youth at risk of school failure become 
productive workers, nurturing members of families, and effective citizens. 

Most commentaries about at-risk students begin with a litany of statistics 
revealing our failure to succeed with sizable numbers of youngsters. They are 
statistics of poverty, school failure, drug and alcohol abuse, crime, and welfare 
dependence. The numbers are grim and they are real. 

But I want to introduce this book by presenting the message in a different 
form, as expressed by a South Carolinian named Ina Hughs: 

We pray for children 

who put chocolate fingers everywhere, 
who like to be tickled, 

who stomp in puddles and ruin their new pants, 

who sneak Popsicles before supper, 

who erase holes in math workbooks, 

who can never find their shoes. 
And we pray for those 

who stare at photographers from behind barbed wire, 

who can't bound down the street in a new pair of sneakers, 

who never "counted potatoes," 

who are born in places we wouldn't be caught dead, 

who never go to the circus, 

who live in an x-rated world. 
We pray for children 

who bring us sticky kisses and fistfuls of dandelions, 

who sleep with the dog and bury goldfish, 

who hug us in a hurry and forget their lunch money, 

who cover themselves with Band-aids and sing off key, 

who squeeze toothpaste all over the sink, 

who slurp their soup. 

E RiC \ ^ ' 9 
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And we pray for those 
who never get dessert, 

who have no safe blanket to drag behind them, 
who watch their parents watch them die, 
who can't find any bread to steal, 
who don't have any rooms to clean up, 
whose pictures aren't on anybody's dresser, 
whose monsters are real. 
We pray for children 

who spend all their allowance before Tuesday, 

who throw tantrums in the grocery store and pick at their food, 

who like ghost stories, 

who shove dirty clothes under the bed and never rinse out the tub, 

who get visits from the tooth fairy, 

who don't like to be kissed in front of ''he carpool, 

who squirm in church and scream in the phone, 

whose tears we sometimes laugh at, and whose smiles can make us cry. 
And we pray for those 

whose nightmares come in the daytime, 

who will eat anything, 

who have never seen a dentist, 

who aren't spoiled by anybody, 

who go to bed hungry and cry themselves to sleep, 

who live and move, but have no being. 
We pray for children \>'ho want to be carried, and for those who must, 

for those we never give up on and for those 

who don't get a second chance. 
For those we smother . . . and for those who will grab the hand of 

anybody kind enough to offer it. 

I invite you to lead Ms. Hughs' warm and insightful words again. This time, 
instead of "We pray for . . .," think "We accept responsibility for. ..." Ms. 
Hughs' children are the children of America. Many, even most, succeed, and for 
them we rejoice. But millions of others fail in school and become the disposable 
children of America, the child»'en upon whom this book focuses. 

Why are the chief education officers of the fifty states concentrating on 
children and youth at risk of school failui?? And why now? One reason, of 
course, is the humane cr ethical ore. Millions of America's children, failed in 
many ways by society, face a lifetime of grinding, debilitating poverty and its 
dismal accompaniments. Mere decency should be adequate motivation to reach 
these youngsters. Regrettably, evidence abounds that decency and compassion 
alone have not been sufficient to generate the imagination, will, and resources 
necessary to educate at-risk students for independent, productive, and effective 
citizenship. Decency and compassion are now bolstered by enlightened self- 
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interest— demographic and economic circumstances— to provide a clear imper- 
ative. We must equip all Americans, as the Carnegie Forum put it last year, to 
"work smarter." 

Real income is down; the incidence of poverty is up; job growth is concen- 
trated in lower-paying, relatively dead-end private sector occupations. While the 
youthful population is declining, the proportion of minorities and of those for 
whom English is not the first language is growing. Minority youths and those 
with limited English proficiency are disproportionately represented among the 
poor and among those with whom schools fail. 

Becaupe of the decline in the youthful population, our nation can no longer 
afford economically disposable human beings. We need the gifted; we need 
the poor; we need the white and middle class; we need the black and brown; and 
we need those who come to us speaking a first language other than English. 

In our grand experiment in universal free public education in America, we 
have fashioned a system that works relatively well, especially for those who are 
white, well-m )tivated, and from stable middle- to upper-income families. But 
as students have deviated more and more from that norm, the system has 
served them less and less well. We sometimes seem to say to them, "We've 
provided the system. It's not our fault if you don't succeed " Whether that 
attitude is right or wrong, the critical mass of at-risk you^h has grown 
proportionately so large that we are in some danger of being toppled by our 
sense of rightness and righteousness. Instead of blaming the students for 
failing to fit the system, we must design and implement a new structure that 
provides appropriate educational and related services tc those most at risk. 

This book chronicles a year of growth and activity for the nation's chief state 
school officers. From the start, we were clear about our direction. We were less 
clear about the steps necessary to accomplish our goals. Part 1 of this volume 
consists of twelve original papers prepared for the Council of Chief State School 
Officers. They were presented and discussed at our annual Summer Institute in 
WTiitefish, Montana. The papers provided the "chiefs" with a powerful 
intellectual context for considering and formulating subsequent steps. 

Debate and reflection at the Summer Institute led to the centerpiece of the 
Council's first year of focus on at-risk children and youth: the CCSSO Statement 
"Assuring School Success for Students At Risk" and the accompanying illustra- 
tive model statute. Both appear in Part 2 of this book. Also in Part 2 are the 
report and recommendations of the Study Commission, a Council-sponsored 
group composed primarily of deputy chief state school officers. 

On Monday, November 16, 1987, the Council unanimously endorsed the 
Statement. If translated from rhetoric to reality, the impact on school structure 
and, more significantly, on school and student performance, will be profound. 
The objective is high-school graduation, with no reduction in standards, for 
virtually all students by the year 2000. 

As Education Wee^ noted on November 18, 1987, "['Assuring School Success 
for Students At Risk'] represents the clearest signal yet that state officials are 
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ready to be held accountable for the academic performance of al! students within 
their jurisdictions." 

The Statement is rooted in four critical assumptions evident in the Summer 
Institute papers: 

1. All students can learn. 

2. What each student learns must include a challenging and common 
curriculum. 

3. Hmv, whe, , and when learning occurs ar J who delivers the instruction 
should vary according to what works. 

4. We know how to succeed with children from diverse circumstances. To 
succeed is not easy, and, in some situations, it is extremely difficult. But 
the routes to success are not mysterious. 

Without a fundamental a Efirmation of these four assumptions, a commitment 
io meet the needs of all children is probably folly at best, and hypocrisy, at 
worst. However, to affirm the assumptions without a new and fundamentally 
different commitment to serve successfully the nation's children and youth at 
risk of school failure is immoral. 

Thus the Council calls for the enactment of statutes in each state that 
guarantee to young people at risk those educational and education-related health 
and social services reasonably calculated to yield high-school graduation. The 
notion of a guarantee is not merely rhetorical; the Council affirms its truest 
meaning. 

In making this Statement, the chiefs express their willingness, even their 
eagerness, to accept the school's share of the responsibility for reaching all of the 
nation's children. They recognize that any successful strategy will include the 
school as the fulcrum. However, it is clear the school cannot do the job alone. 
Thus the Statement calls upon the state, not just the state department of 
education, to stand behind the guarantees. 

The guarantees include enrollment in a school that is making substantial and 
sustained progress; appiopriately certified teachers; safe facilities; systematic 
instruction and adequate material; quality prekindergarten programs; meaning- 
ful channels for parent involvement; appropriate health and social services; 
individual teaching and learning plans; and data, and the capacity for its 
analysis, to determine intelligently which schools are succeeding and which 
need help. 

The call for such guarantees concludes most unusually. The chief state school 
officers declare that at-risk students and their parents or representatives should 
have the means to enforce the guarantees. The chiefs recognize the seriousness 
of the challenge and have confirmed their commitment to meet it. It is they, as 
much as any other local or state officials, who would provide administrative 
procedures and be the object of any necessary judicial initiative:;. 
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'^'he Statement is clear. However, since rhetoric alone does not always fully 
explicate the breadth and depth of policy statements, m'jdel legislation w?s also 
prepared to illustrate the guarantees in statutory form. Others throughout the 
United States may design better, more inventive ways to make the guarantees a 
reality for all students in a timely manner. The model statute is one good way. It 
has the following features: 

1. The model statute guarantees an effective prekindergartei program for 
children at risk. Owen Butler, Chairman of the Committee on Economic 
Development and forme'' Chief Executive Officer of Procter and Gamble, 
has said, 'Tt is economic ' tupidit^' and a moral blunder for any state not to 
provide a quality prekindergarten program for all its impoverished three- 
and four-year-olds." 

2. For children and vouth 3t risk of school failure between kindergarten and 
the twelfth grade, the statute guarantees three special measures: 

a. The statute requires that schools follow practices that generally result 
in success with students. Such "promising" practices would likely 
include appropriately certified staff, planned instructional strategies, 
adequate supplies of up-to-date textbooks and other materials, affir- 
mative efforts to involve parents at home and at school, safe facilities, 
and a system of school-based administration with greater flexibility to 
make decisions. 

b. The statute guarantees students at risk the right to be in a "successful" 
school. Such a school is defined as one in which more than 75 percent 
of students are performing at or above a standard determined by the 
proper state and/or local authorities to be appropriate to satisfactory 
progress toward graduation. The standard may be based on test 
performance, dropout rates, attendance data, extracurricular partici- 
pation, and other measures that school authorines determine to 
•ndicate successful momentum toward high-school graduation. 

Recognizing that many schools with large concentrations of at-risk 
youth would not initially meet the 75 percent standard, the statute also 
provides that a school will be deemed in compliance if the proportion 
of its students meeting the standard increases by at least 5 percent per 
year. The point is that a school should be either "successful" or 
demonstrably and measurably en route to being "successful." No 
student should have to bear the burden of attending a school that is 
neither. 

Thus any at-risk sttldent enrolled in a school that, after an appro- 
priate phase-in period, meets neither the 75 percent success nor the 5 
percent improvement standard should have a right to transfer to a 
public school that does meet those standards. The school system may 
determine which public school is appropriate. If the school to which 
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the student must transfer is outside the home district, the home 
district will have both tuition and transportation responsibilities to the 
receiWng district. 

If a school persists in being "unsuccessful/' the statute requires 
action by the local system; if a system has too many "unsuccessful" 
schov^s, the statute calls for more substantive state intervention. 

Clearly, monitoring of outcomes would necessarily continue. But 
hoiv one achieves the outcomes— which curriculum, what classroom 
organization, the character of the teaching and administering force, 
the length of the school day and year, what textbooks, even where 
learning occurs— can be much more within the decisior-making 
authority of the local school and school system If the results are good 
for all youngsters, the details of now they are achieved are much less 
significant. 

c. In schools that have achieved the 75 percent standard, individual 
teaching and learning plans (ITLP) are required for students who 
continue to be at risk of failure. Until a school is "successful," the focus 
shoulc be on the school, not the individual students. Moreover, 
wholesale individual plans would likely become boilerplate and stag- 
nant. However, in "successful" schools, it is important to have a 
vehicle through which continuing attention is riveted on youngsters 
with whom the school has not yet succeeded. 

One final point ^s significant for youngsters in the kindergarten- 
through-grade-twelve group. Between kindergarten and the third 
grade, "at-risk" is defined in terms of poverty level, language devel- 
opment, and school achievement. Between grades four and twelve, the 
suggested criteria are wholly school-based With respect tc the first 
two special measures (the right to "promising" practices and the right 
to be in a "successful" school), the only purpose of the "at-risk" 
definition is to define which young people have the right to enforce 
those guarantees. It is not to label children, nor is the definition's 
purpose t( encourage classroom "pullouts.' Indeed, it can be argued 
persuasively that a proj^nr* th?* pulls students out of a regular 
classroom is not a "promising" practice. The chiefs recognize that the 
ITLP provision, the third special measure, could be used as a labeling 
device. However, to use it so and to "track" youngsters accordingly is 
to misuse a valuable planning tool. 

3. The last part of the statute establishes an affirmative duty for school 
systems to reach out to young people who have dropped out and to 
re-enroll them in appropriate educational programs. 

Finally, the Statement and model statute can set the stage for significant 
deregulation of education. The word empowerment can become more than just 
jargon. Regulation is necessary only when input is being measured. When 
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orientation is outcome-based or performance-based, the need for regulation 
wanes significantly. For several reasons, a performance- or outcome-based 
system meets student needs better than an input-based system. 

1. An outcome-based system carries an explicit expectation of success. 
Success is the rule, not the exception. 

2. Assistance from the school system and from the state will be available to 
schools or school systems needing it. 

3. No school wishes to be perceived as unsuccessful 

4. The rewards of success and the consequences of failure will serve to 
motivate formation of new strategies and expenditure of greater energies 
for students. 

Focusing on outcomes, as the Statement and statute do, can result in 
unleashing the imagination and energy of millions of parents, teachers, and 
others associated with local schools. 

Some may think that the Statement sounds good but that the statutory 
translation is problematic. Readers who feel this wav are simply urged to be 
more inventive than the chiefs have been and to design their own way to 
guarantee the guarantees. But they must not simply pursue new categorical 
programs or new demonstration projects that will disappear when the money is 
gone. And they must not simply go to local, state, and federal funding 
authorities and, even with greater passion, say as Oliver "^id to Mr. Bumble, 
"Please sir, i want some more, sir." Guarantees mean a focus on outcomes with 
:he feet of responsible authority held to the fire. Guarantees mean guarantees. 
Each state should provide guarantees in its own way, but each state must do it. 
The next century belongs to the class of youngsters who - ed kindergarten 
last fall. The promise of that century will be fulfilled only if the states make the 
commitment envisioned by the Statement and the model legislation. 

If we are to meet the challenge successfully, our educational system must be 
restructured. The reforms of the past five years may pale against the require- 
ments of the next ten. This volume is designed to provide an intellectual 
framework for the required restructuring and to set a policy context within 
which states, as they exercise their constitutional responsibility for elementary 
and secondary education, may provide the leadership necessary to succeed with 
all our children. 
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CCSSO SUMMER INSTITUTE 

Papers and Discuseion 



VALUES, STANDARDS, AND CLIMATE IN 
SCHOOLS SERVING STUDENTS AT RISK 



Frank Macchiarola 

President, The Academy of Political Science, and 
Professor of Business, Columbia Universitv 



Less than a decade ago, when I assumed the responsibility of heading the 
i nation's largest school system, the amount of interest by other than school 
professionals in the problems of education in America was minimal. There were 
very few activities of the public schools that would engender interest on the part 
of outsiders. We were going our own way without the involvement of others. 
Since that time, a great deal has happened to change all of that, and many 
reports have been produced that point to problems within American schools and 
suggest solutions for these problems. Once virtually isolated, American educa- 
tors have now been overwhelmed with both the redefinition of the problems and 
possible solutions. 

We define children at risk as those students whose participation in school is 
marginal and who will ultimately fail to satisfy their graduation requirements. 
These are students who are failed by our society and who become burdens upon 
us and their families. Over the years, professional educators have tended to 
minimize the significance of youngsters in this category. We have resisted the 
efforts of advocates to account for these children. In 1979, when the ^^ew York 
City Public School System decided on its own initiative to document li. - .tumber 
of dropouts in the million-student system, we encountered tremendous resis- 
tance to the effort within the school bureaucracy. Before we began the task, some 
of our school professionals insisted that the figure would be minimal— close to 
zero— accounted for, I would later discover, by a system that tallied dropouts 
from September to June, taking great pains to require a formal withdrawal 
during the school year in order for a student to qualify as a dropout. Of course, 
by ignoring the students who unofficially dropped out over the course of the 
school year and by not counting those who did not return at the beginning of the 
school term, it was clear that the annual rate, even for the poorest of our schools, 
would be but 2 to 3 percent. Our report, which found the student dropout rate 
for the school system to be closer to 45 percent, met with hostile reaction, 
particularly from the leaders of our teachers' unions. Now, after almost a decade, 
we have come to understand the enormousness of the problem, and we have 
come to feel quite strongly that our dropout numbers are unacceptably high. It 
is clear that public education today has a more committed resolve to do 
something about the problem of dropouts. School leaders have an opportunity 
to ensure that that resolve is carried out in practice. The data that education 
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departments collect must be focused on the need to record student performance, 
and hence the lack of it. Data systems must actually track students and ensure 
that none of them escape from our concern. One of the most disturbing features 
of American public education to me has been the woeful inattention given to the 
need foi information about hov/ well our schools are doing. Usually, because it 
is so hard for us to explain the meanmg of data, we try to downplay its 
s gnificanre. 

Today, before exploring what we can do about our dropout problem, I want 
to urge you to consider the fact that even these numbers that we are seeing and 
accepting represent a serious understatement of the problem of students at risk. 
This is because many students, particularly those who come from suburban 
communities, from middle-class neighborhoo'^^, or from college-educated par- 
ents, are convinced of the need for a high-school diploma even if they do not 
appreciate the need for a high-school education. By not considering these 
students as being at risk, we are ignoring the problems of thousands of 
youngsters who are cynically and marginally participating in the process of 
schooling, abiding by the rules of the system and seeing no real value in what 
schooling has to offer. When we enlarge the focus to see that these students are 
inadequately served, we shift somewhat the way in which we look at reform. 

When we examine "at-risk" youth from the standpoint of those who actually 
fail to attain their diploma, we are evaluating the problem of dropouts in terms 
of the youngsters and we are actually asking the question "What's wrong with 
the students?" 

In that context we see their problems rather than ours. Statistics show us that 
they are poor, that they are underprivileged, and that they are socially and 
educationally deprived. While these conditions are not something to be ignored, 
misunderstood, or understated, we are in reality seeing and understanding only 
a part of the problem. This tendency to put school problems in vhe context of the 
children's problems is something that school systems have been doing for far too 
long. One has only to look at the enormous growth of special education in 
numbers of students and in categories of handicapping conditions to see how 
strong has been the tendency to see defects and problems in the context of the 
child rather than in the context of th. system of education itself. It is, to my 
mind, shocking to see hov/ clinical judgments about children have so markedly 
replaced educational judgments. In any event, when we see the problem of the 
dropout in terms of the statistics we now regard as significant, we see the 
problem largely in terms of race and class. Such an analysis puts an extraordi- 
nary amount of blame on children. In any view, by doing this we ignore the real 
culprit— the inadequate and unresponsive school In addition, such a child- 
focused view of the problem means that suggestions for reform will understate 
the e> tent to which school practices must be improved upon. 

I suggest that by ignoring the fact that many youngsters are compelled by 
parental and societal pressures to stay in school without appreciating the 
meaning of school, we are avoiding the real challenge to American education. 
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This is particularly distressing, it seems to me, when school officials dwell on the 
child's aspects of the problem, where the capacity to do something constructive 
to solve the problem is severely limited. On the other hand, focusing on the 
matter of what's wrong with schools and seeking improvement in the condition 
of the schools give school officials the capacity to do something important and 
significant. In addition, managers of bureaucracies should well appreciate the 
fact that giving managers something that they can do gives them a greater sense 
of commitment to their tasks. School improvement projects— the mainstream 
projects of state education departments— should be where school dropout 
programs are concentrated Such a location emphasizes the centralit}' of the 
mission and the priority assigned to success for all students. 

When we think about reforming our schools, we must also address several 
other social changes taking place in America, particularly as they affect our 
children. Indeed, the most significant of these social changes has to do with the 
circumstances of the children themselves. I think the observations of our 
teachers on this matter are most instructive, and many of the classroom teachers 
report on the condition of children in much the same way. More families when 
they are intact have two working parents, and so more children return from 
school to empty homes. More children are born out of wedlock, many to teenage 
mothers who are students themselves. More families are headed by single 
parents. More families depend on day-care facilities and still more families need 
them. More parents are unable to spend time with their children, and increas- 
ingly, more parents are unavailable when teachers need to talk to them about 
their children's problems. Overwhelmingly, the home life and the family life of 
children have been affected in ways that have had a tremendous impact on the 
schools. 

Even worse, statistics on child abuse and child neglect compiled by local and 
state agencies across the nation show disturbing increases, not only in the 
number of cases but in their seventy as well. As a consequence, more and more 
children ire joining the ranks of the homeless and the runaways. For school 
leaders, it is abundantly clear that school officials must work more directly with 
agencies that deal with health and mental-health and social-service delivery 
programs. Now, more than ever, it is clear that only a fraction of student needs 
can be met in the traditional school setting. Unless we begin dialogues with 
these professionals— dialogues that do not surrender child care to clinically 
oriented specialists— we will never address the severe social problems that are 
now a part of the typical student's life. These problems, when associated with 
underperforming schools, dramatically increase the chances that students will 
fail out of the school system. 

As a result of dramatic social change as well, children in the American society 
seem further away from adults than ever before. We don't do things in common 
the way we once did. In fact, the sense of community in America has been 
seriously eroded. We have become a latchkey society, with children and 
grown-ups in less frequent contact and interaction. The signs of this are so 
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apparent as to seem epidemic. Even a quick look at a class of student record 
cards demonstrates the phenomenon of the missing parent. This translates into 
fewei opportunities for parents and children to work together at a homework 
assignment. And instead of learning lessons about growing up from parents, 
our children learn from their peers and from television. These are the lessons 
which, moreover, are taught without any real attention to their consequences for 
the children. 

Even if our society were paying greater attention to the hssons that should 
be taught to our children, Americans would still be in the position of offenng 
fewer lessons. There is a great deal of evidence that we as a society have set aside 
many social rules and conventions that used to define appropriate behavior. The 
tolerance of diversity, which is a real and positive aspect of pluralism, has carried 
with it some significant and negative side effects. The most important of these, 
from the standpoint of the children, is that we have some substantial hesitancy 
to define or confront things that are evil or wrong. As a result, we are loath to 
encourage students to pursue things that are good or correc*^. And when 
youngsters are looking to adults for guidance and direction, very often they do 
not appreciate or understand our failure to give it to them. The real task for 
school reform will be for us to be more aggressive in defining apprcoriate 
behavior for students while at the same time respecting their freedom to n;ake 
appropriate choices for themselves. Clearly, however, students in our schools do 
not always want to exercise choices and make decisions about their options. Just 
the other day, my ten-year-old, in a discussion we were having, told me, "I guess 
you could say. Dad, that I don't like to make decisions." 

Many people, including our students who are told that they may define 
many of their own rules of life, do not see the practice as always and altogether 
desirable. Many have no problem in relying on the experience and wisdom of 
others. We as a society ought to see that there is an important and positive aspect 
to this feeling as well. 

I am not advocating that we go back to traditional models of authority which 
so long dominated the practice of public education. What I am advocating is that 
we understand that our failure to have a point of view, or to reflect a point of 
view in the way we live and teach— the failure to give to students guidance based 
upon our point of view— can often be harmful to children. I am suggesting that 
while it is true *hat rulings of the United States Supreme Court and the decisions 
of state and federal courts that followed have significantly increased the rights of 
youngsters in school settings — the rights to dress as they wish and to participate 
in school activities without discrimination on the basis of sex - the courts have 
not diminished the freedom of teachers to advise and counsel on the basis of 
what teachers reasonably believe to be in the best interests of the students. All 
too often students drop out of school because they do not hear from their 
teachers and administrators. They do not understand how strongly many of 
their teachers feel that their withdrawal from school before graduation is not 
good for them. 
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I am not suggesting that this situation of faihng to affirm our beliefs is 
confined to our schools. Indeed, when you examine what has happened to the 
moral isi^ues that our nation now faces— from political curruption to Wall Street 
ethics— you can well understand how poorly we have faced the issues of right 
and wrong within the context of our society at large. 

My basic point on this matter is that our children are at risk because we as a 
society have put them at risk— and not only because we have failed to feed, 
clothe, and shelter them, and not because we have singled out classes of them 
for unequal treatment, but because we have been ignoring some of their very 
basic needs as children. And we have not been making our sch'^C'Is places where 
some of these basic needs can be met. We have put virtually all of i-vmerica's 
children at risk by fdling to communicate with them and by failing to inaicate to 
them what our beliefs are and how those beliefs lead to certain rults for 
appropriate behavior. 

One of the most graphic illustrations of this occurred for me when several 
high-school students who were participating in the Summer Jobs Program cf the 
New York City Partnership were being disciplined for failing to telephone their 
superiors and notify them that the student workers were going to be absent on 
that particular day on account of illness. The students told their supervisors that 
they did not realize that they were acting improperly. They had never been 
expected to do this for school, and they did not know that work standards were 
different. Never before had their participation been so important as to require a 
notice of absence, and they were pleasantly surprised to realize that their 
presence wes going to make a difference. This was for me both a lesson about the 
failure to communicate as well as a lesson about the tremendous disparity 
between the importance of the student's presence at school and the importance 
of the worker's presence on the job. It is clear that we have been missing some 
very important lesson., in public education. 

Based upon what I have seen both as a school person and as an employer of 
youth, I believe that the challenge for those in public education seeking to deal 
with stude.^ts at risk is to bring all students to a more realistic sense of what the 
world expects of them. This applies to all of the students and requires that we 
focus on the common needs of all youngsters. It is also important to keep in 
mind that solutions that deal with real reform are going to have to be very drastic 
ones. They call for a significant redefinition of the rob of public education in our 
society. If we are going to deal with children's needs, the nine-to-three school 
day and the 180-day school year must be replaced by a fuller school day and a 
longer school year. In addition, preschool day care must be integrated into the 
educational program. 

During my tenure as Chancellor of the New York City Public School System, 
I spent four months as principal of Jamaica High School in Queens. I did so 
because I wanted to learn firsthand about the high school. The experience taught 
me a great deal I could not have learned otherwise, for no treatment of the 
American high school— whether it is Ernest Boyer's or Sara Lightfoot's— fully 
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captures the dynamic of the high school. Student needs come at you at such 
incredible speed and with such complexity. The teenage years are ones of 
mystery— and feelin'^s are so often masked by mood. From this experience has 
come a strong sense that the high scnool must be tremendously adaptive- 
defining and redefining instances of success for the students. It must convey 
warmth and support. At the same time, it must represent authentic standards. 
Such needs are not met by the certification standards of state departments of 
education. The most significant impact on the way in which dropouts are 
assisted will come when school system leaders have put in place systems that 
guarantee that the very best of our citizens are charged with the responsibility of 
educating the next generation of our people. Toward that end, we must find 
ways of lateral entry into the ranks of teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 

The reasons for encouraging new entrants into the field of education are, fo^ 
me, clear enough. It has never ceased to amaze me that American public 
education has never taken advantage of what ir business would be called 
"market opportunities." We have let so many child-centered activities— from 
nursery school to extracurricular sports programs to employment of school-age 
youngsters in after-school programs— escape from the professionals who know 
the students the best. Even programs to prepare students for college admis- 
sions—such as the S.A.T preparation courses— are run by entrepreneurs rather 
than by the schools and school professionals themselves. We have conceded too 
much market share in things concerning children to those who are in the 
busmess tor profit. Often we have exposed the youngsters to open exploitation. 

Part of the reason for the hesitancy of school professionals to be more broadly 
involved with these child-centered activities stems from the historic fact that the 
role of the school in the life of children has been rather restricted. The dropout 
was not a student of concern because for all intents and purposes this was a 
student who was leaving formal school studies in order to "drop in" to a job. 
This Ww s a graduate without a diploma, so to speak. The high-school diploma, 
mcieover, was not necessary for a relatively well paying job. We are all familiar 
with the arguments given by many school people to justify their inattention to 
the dropout— that schools historically graduated very few of their students; that 
the high-school diploma was more unusual in the history of American education 
than most people realize. We also accepted radical tracking in schools, and very 
often students graduated when they stayed in school long enough to earn 
graduation, with less than academic diplomas. In New York City, for instance, 
for many years— and until quite recently— General, Commeicial, and Vocational 
diplomas were granted in addition to Pre-College Academic ones. 

It is time as well to put aside some myths that concern the fundamental 
underpinnings of the school system. Among the historic myths to be set aside is 
the one that sees the American family as fulfilling the basic and essential role in 
child formation. To ignore the decline of the institution of the family— as tragic 
as that actually is— is to refuse to face the reality of the 1980s. Our schools must 
acknowledge the fact that significant numbers of families in America are not 
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functioning, and when they are, they are all too often not equippsd to give the 
kind of direction that parents have traditionally given to their children. This 
phenomenon has been particularly evident in large urban centers like New York 
City, where the number of aborrions rivals the number of live births, and vvhere 
the number of births to unwed mothers rivals the number of births to wives. 
Consider in addition that many unwed mothers are children giving birth to 
children, and the traditional family seems almost a rare occurrence. 

The decline of other institutions that have historically supported the family, 
like the churches, makes it abundantly clear that if we are going to deal with the 
problem of the dropout, school officials and school systems are going to have to 
transmit messages themselves about right and wrong to our youngsters. Schools 
are going to have to present more than the formal curriculum: they need to 
assume a direct role in and a direct responsibility for values education. 

Such an enlarged role for the schools— increasing the number of things that 
schools do and the kinds of things that concern the schools— will not come easy 
to public education in America, particularly given the unique system of 
governance t'^iat places such a reliance upon local school boards. There must be 
a very important enlargement of responsibility, in which state education leaders 
must actually lead. We must broaden the scope of issues that concern school 
professionals, and we must do it in the face of a tradition of reluctance among 
school administrators. 

The very real understanding that we have about the value of early interven- 
tion programs— about programs like Head Start, about the value of the school 
lunch and school breakfast programs, about programs such as cooperative 
education— calls for us to institute new programs foi our youngsters. These 
must now be seen in the context of the school system and of the system's 
responsibility to serve all of the children. School health programs, nutrition 
education, and sex education are necessary parts of the students' learning. 
School leaders, moreover, have the responsibility to transmit our ideas and our 
values to the children. When we abdicate responsibility for confronting the 
students with issues and programs that they know are important for success in 
later life, we trivialize in their eyes the value of education. We force the students 
to question our honesty. 

In the context of this enlarged mission of the schools for all of the children, 
then, there are, I believe, three major issue areas that must be addressed if we 
are going to deal successfully with the student at risk. Before dealing with these 
issue areas, I should put my assurrptions forward: students of all races and 
classes are understood to be at risk, and school systems must expand the quality 
and type of services they make available to their students. I also assume as a 
matter of fundamental principle that all children are equal, that all children can 
learn, and that it is the job of the school system to promote that equality and that 
learning. Such philoi:ophical underpinnings are, I believe, necessary. They assist 
the educational leader in assessing the extent to which he/she is presiding over 
a system that is moving toward success. 
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The first issue area concerns the matter of defining the values of education. 
For too long, school ofiicials have hidden behind the fact that the schools serve 
as surrogate family, and hence it is the job of the family to have exclusive control 
over the basic questions in life. As a result, so many things in school are left 
unaddressed or unconsidered. School officials have also hidden behind the fact 
that since America is a pluralist society, no values ought to be promoted, lest we 
offend a person with few or peculiar ones. If we are going to be serious about 
dealing with students a^ risk, we are going to have to confront conduct that is 
hurtful to youngsters and promote conduct that is beneficial. In Ne / York State 
recently, our State Commissioner issued rules for pupil grading that sharply 
limited the right of teachers to consider student absence as e measure of 
academic performance. Such a technical perspective— paying grea' deference to 
student choice— sends the wrong message about the necessity fcr compulsory 
attendance. An aggressive stance— that insists that attendance is a good that 
must be encouraged (v/ith punishment a form of encouragement)— would 
deliver a far more caring message to a teenager. 

One of the major obstacles to a strong position of advocacy on behalf of 
children has been our deference both to the family and to the state's apparent 
requirement that the First Amendment insists upon a value neutrality. The 
incidence of violence to children, often at the hands ol their own parents, and 
the pressing need to have us approach issues of right and wrong should force us 
to reconsider the hesitant approach we have been taking. V/e have had a belief 
in family that is not realistic, and we have had a view of the First Amendment's 
inhiision into the school that is not warranted. These inappropriate views have 
had a chilling effect on the determination of school leaders to pursue strongly 
is.^ues of child advo-^-acy. Indeed, while many families are caring and loving, and 
while many families nurture their children with tremendous skill, we cannot 
operate school systems on the basis of a belief that this situation is virtually 
universal. In point of fact, we must assume— on the basis of evidence before 
us— that many families ignore and even abuse children on a regular basis. As a 
result, while we should build school policies and programs that recognize the 
importance and value of the family, we cannot ignore the situations where the 
families act to interfere with the learning and positive development of children. 
Such an observation means that schools must inquire more significantly into the 
physical and mental condition of children. 

We cannot operate school systems that are afraid to assert values because 
there are religious organizations that have similar kinds of— perhaps even 
identical— values. While the First Amendment rigidly limits the activity of 
establishing religion, it does not mean that the impact of lessons cf religion must 
be ignored because they are based on a religious creed. 

A perspective that does not concede ground to those who believe in family 
values and those who believe in state values means that school professionals 
must encov^age programs and activities within the public school system that 
reinforce what we believe to be positive values for our children. Our programs 
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in cirizenship education and values education must be important parts of the 
students' programs, and they must be taught more than in the abstract. We have 
an obligation to make these lessons more than academic ones. 

I do not believe that we should resort to indoctrination in order to do what 
I am suggesting. For example, one of the real disparities between school and the 
business world has to do with the matter of collaboration and cooperation. More 
often than not, with indifference to the significance of teamwork, student 
collaboration is not encouraged within the school setting. There are times when 
particular assignments will result in students working together on a common 
project, but all too often students are required to work alone and to work to 
secure their own grades in a particular subject. There are too many teachers who 
think of joint activity as cheating. And yet, when students enter the work force 
they will find few work projects that are done in a spirit of noncollaboration, or 
noncooperation. Perhaps the teacher's isolation in the classroom— where all too 
often we insist that teachers do all their own work— has taken an unintended toll 
on the students. 

In terms of values education, even though the word of God would surely 
commend acts of hard work, honesty, and integniy> students do not need to 
learn about these virtues by having God's word invade the public school setting. 
United States Secretary of Education William Bennett has said it more eloquently 
than I. Students can learn about values by observing good school practice that 
encourages these values by example. And for us to fail to give these messages is 
a real abdication of our professional responsibility. 

School administrators must also inform the students about practices that they 
think are troublesome or harmful to students. Some of these, such as truancy, 
will meet with virtually unanimous agreement. Others of these, such as student 
grooming or student dress, will run into significant opposition. While I am quite 
sympathetic to students' rights, I think students must hear from adult^i, 
particularly about things that are important to them, even if social conventions 
on some of these matters are not unanimously agreed to. A student going on a 
job interview should hear about matters of dress and grooming, and often the 
only adult available to give sound advice is the teacher. It would be a shame if 
we let an overscrupulous sense of student rights interfere with 'he teacher's 
opportunity to offer guidance to students. 

The real key is for us to pick and practice our values carefully. It is for us to 
do things that affirm our values and at the same time not impose them on 
students, thereby depriving them of their rights. After all, we should be able to 
give the students the benefit of our judgment without at the same time 
imposing our will. To find a happy medium does require a greal deal of 
sensitivity and effort on our part, and I have no doubt that we will all go 
through a period of trial and error in the process. It is, however necessary for 
us to make the effort. As a society we have been failing miserably at both 
affirming our beliefs and living by them. If we hope to keep our children, we 
must improve in the effort. 
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As a consequence of our failure to affirm our beliefs, a great number of 
youngsters do not know that grown-ups actually do care about things of 
meaning. There is a great deal of skepticism that makes what schooling and 
teachers are all about a far too elusive concept for many of our students to grasp. 
There is a real reluctance on their part to consider that those of us in education 
really have a caring message to deliver. There are too many students in our 
school systems who believe that teachers don't care. And too often v^e confirm 
that view because of the way in which we respond to the youngsters themselves. 
There are some ways of observing the matter of care and some ways of 
encouraging and rewardmg those who do care. We are a great distance from 
making this a formal part of our strategies for school improvement. 

The second area calling for a significant change in schooling if we are to 
confront the matter of the student at risk has to do with the standards that 
presently exist in public education in America. I heard it from the students 
themselves whenever I visited a high school and asked whether the schoolwork 
was "hard enough." And report after report has echoed what has nov^ become 
a litany school is too easy and the course content of classes in the public schools 
is too watered-down. The students are not challenged and it is not difficult at all 
to satisfy state requirements for a diploma. 

Part of the I'eason that the standards ar*^ too simple is that we require the 
same basic level of ach evement for virtually uvery graduate. As a tailor will tell 
you when you try to fit every customer into the same size 44 suit— there are 
some customers with too much suit, some with too much body, and a slight few 
for whom the suit provides the ideal fit. As I indicated previously, for many 
years in New York City, we offered different types of diplomas. Students could 
choose to follow a different course of study as they wished. There is something 
to be said for this system as there is for the system currently in effect in New 
York State, where Regents diplomas are issued to these students who attain 
graduation requirements with academic distinction occasioned by a more 
exacting course of study and passing grades on several state-admimstered tests. 

We should try to challenge students with graduation requirements that 
demonstrate real achievement. In order to do that and to maintain a system of 
schooling that offers an education to all, some type of categorization is 
necessary. Students know well enough that the world is competitive. They know 
that many things they like— such as athletics— are competitive as well. There is 
no reason that school should ignore the reality of the world, and the reality of 
what students often iike. A personalized program— thai challenges and that 
offers the opportunity for success— is a deterrent to the tendency to drop out. 

We must also ensure that the overall student workload is increased. By every 
standard we know to be reasonable, it is clear that the course of study in schools 
in the United States is not as rigorous as it should be end does not approach 
standards of the school systems of the major industrial nations of the Western 
world. The students are not expected to attain levels attained in these competing 
nations, and thi" is particularly true in the sciences and in mathematics. In 
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addition to the quality of work in mathematics and science is the matter of work 
in the social sciences. The work of Diane Ravitch shows— dramatically and 
tragically— that most of oui students have no real sense of history. In addition, 
their knowledge of literature and of the classics is also sparse. Stating the matter 
simply, American students are woefully unprepared for serious work. These 
observations are not bemg made from the standpoint of encouraging only 
college-bound students; they are made from the perspective of all students who 
should be challenged in school settings to do a bt'ter job in their academic 
endeavors. Make no mistake about it, the failure to challenge our students to 
attain excellence is related to their understanding that school does not have 
anything of consequence to offer to them An.^ it is not student performance 
alone that needs encouragement, but teacher performance as well. For that 
matter, the lew expectations for our pupils is a shared responsibility of all of us, 
particularly th^se of us who set standards for our youngsters— including school 
superintendents, state chiefs, and for that matter, textbook publishers. 

In addition lO increased rigor in the traditional subjects of *!ie high-school 
curriculum, the school system should also ensure that student course work 
includes subjects that will be relevant to the future lives of the students. Toward 
that end, we should have a curriculum that includes material that students will 
find useful in life. In many respects we have forced the high-school program to 
focus on college preparation. For many students these courses are not attractive 
and in many ways discourage stuaents from having a positive view of their 
schooling. I believe that a college-preparatory curriculum encourages many 
high-school students to believe that their high-school education is not really 
intended for their success. In the process, they regard us as e :ouraging them 
to find activities outside of the school setting. For many students there is a real 
need to make their high-school education have something in common with their 
career goals. Vocational education courses and commercial courses play a 
significant role in the education of our yo ngsters, and they deserve to be 
strengthened in the course of study that we offer to students. At the same time, 
competency in some of the employability skills that youngsters need in order to 
secure and retain a job must also be part of student learning. I firmly beli'^ve that 
vocational courses, where the tea are working with students in a hands-on 
atmosphere, have much to offei to uigh-school students who do not quite 
appreciate the reasons for a high-school education. 

In our experience in the New York City Public Schools, where students had 
the opportunity to choose options in programs such as those run in the 
vocational high schools, we found a much greater hkelihood of success. The 
attendance rates for these programs were higher and student performance 
indicators showed a greater level of student achievement. Simply put, these 
programs offered the students their choice and offered programs that led to 
careers that students appreciated and that they actually wanted. The school 
system did not offer them mysterious options. There was a serious connection to 
the "real world." 
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The third area of significance in deaUng with the student at risk has to do 
with the type of school atmosphere we require for public education. It is clear 
that our high schools, particularly those in America's large cities, are often too 
large and impersonal. Perhaps the record for this— which appeared in the book 
of world records— was for DeWitt Clinton High School in the Bronx, New York, 
which had more than 11,000 students enrolled at one time. Urban high schools 
designed for more than 3,000 students are commonplace in large-city school 
districts. They are poor settings for a high-school education. The reasons for this 
are related to new definitions of what schools should be doing in terms of 
providing for individual student need. It is also clear that these schools do not 
function as well with students who need to have their relationships to the school 
community reinforced by the structure of the school. Unless the school offers the 
students a sense of community, a place where they can feel their identity and 
establish personal relationships with their teachers and their peers, the school is 
not serving the students in an appropriate way. Schools must define themselves 
to their students in terms of community. These schools must represent a place 
where values and standards are practiced if they are going to be successful with 
students. Students are asking us to give meaning to their activities and their 
lives. And the development of a school community is a very effective way of 
bringing that into being. 

In addition, schools must also define themselves in terms of how they use 
their stii^entc and how they respect the products of their efforts. One of the 
most serious failures of our public education system is the failure to value the 
work product of the students. In many respects, too many educators have 
ignored the ability of students to be workers. Minimizing students' ability to 
perform, moreover, means that teachers end up supervising less creative and 
less stimulated students. When students think that work is something they will 
encounter later in life rather than perform in school, we have wasted significant 
human resources. 

In this introductory paper I have focused on the rights and needs of all of our 
students. I have asked that you think of these needs in terms of what good 
schooling can provide for all of our students. I have also asked that you be 
aggressive in pursuing the rights of youngsters and that you pursue those rights 
in the context of school improvement. I have asked as well that that improve- 
ment be basic and that it seek to establish schools as rigorous, yet caring 
communities. I hope that it has been evident that I believe in youngsters and in 
their ability to be successful. I hope as well that I have communicated a love of 
school and what school can do to transform lives. I also hope that I have 
conveyed my sincere appreciation of the efforts of so many in education to do 
something for those who are all too often ignored. 

The work of education is so challenging— and so worthwhile. And we should 
all be grateful for the work being done for America's children. At the same time 
we should remember that the challenge ahead is a great one. 
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In 1982 the proportion of children living under the poverty line reached one out 
of five for the first time since 1965. The number of poor children grew by 
nearly a third in just three years and has not returned to 1979 levels even after 
several years of sustained economic recovery. But the well-justified oncern 
about this dramr^Hc rise in the number of children living in poverty has drawn 
attention away from a longer-term and potentially more serious development: 
the concentration of poverty in the inner city. In the past two decades, the 
impoverishment of inner-city neighborhoods and the out migration of middle- 
and working-class residents have significantly altered the family and community 
context in which children grow up. Among the possible consequences for 
education are a deterioration of the ability of families and neighborhoods to 
supervise children and support the schools, growing race and class isolation in 
inner-city schools, and a decline in the financial resources available to big-city 
school districts. Furthermore, desp?te the manifest differences between rural 
poor areas and urban ghettos, we find that they share a similar demographic 
profile and may have similar problems of social disorganization. 

In this paper, we describe the changing dimensions and characteristics of 
poverty in the United State?, focusing on the growing concentration of poverty 
in the inner city and related social transformations. We then discuss implications 
of these trends for the schools. We close with a discussion of public-policy 
ap ^roaches to these problems. 



THE ORIGINS OF POVERTY IN THE UNITED STATES 



Poverty has always been a part of American life. Even in the relatively 
egalitarian early years of the colonies, inheritance and marriage concentrated 
wealth for some, while illness, death, or other misfortunes impoverished others. 
Beginning in the early nineteenth century, Irish and Canadian immigrants 
entered this country at the bottom of the statui? system and were recruited into 
the early factories and domestic service. Later, southern and eastern Europeans, 
Asians, and Latin Americans took their places in the lowest stratum of American 
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society. Blacks, both before and after the abolition of slavery, traditionally have 
been forced to the bottom of the economic hierarchy. Throughout American 
history, as the economic fortunes of different regions have shifted with techno- 
logical change, depletion of natural resources, and changing markets, some 
places— and people— flourished while others were left behind. Recession and 
depression periodically reduced some to destitution. 

The processes that create and maintain poverty— inequality, ethnic stratifi- 
cation, structural economic change, and the rise and fall of the business cycle- 
have been features of our society almost since its founding. Yet we have also 
seen important changes in the extent and character of poverty as well as in our 
response to it. Here we discuss three of those changes: economic growth and the 
increase in American standard of living, the rise of cities and concentration of 
poverty.m urban slums, and the development of private charity and government 
programs to alleviate poverty. 

Throughout the ? ghteenth and nineteenth centuries, the United States was 
primarily an agricultural nation. But beginning in the early nineteenth century, 
technological advances and the expansion of markets gradually led to industri- 
alization and the mechanization of agriculture. While these processes had their 
costs in the displacement of craft and manual labor, by the mid-twentieth 
century unionization and government minimum wage levels had ensured that 
workers would share in the benefits of economic growth, and rising productivity 
eventually increased material well-being for everyone. As late as 1900, very few 
lived above the poverty line by today's standards, and the labor of children or 
married women was often required for families to survive economically (Patter- 
son, 1981). The rise in wages since then has not only enhanced the standard of 
livmg for America . families but ha& also allowed almost all children to remain in 
school. 

Concentrated and highly visible poverty first appeared in the immigrant 
slums of the major eastern port cities. Social and ecological processes concen- 
trated blacks and immigrants, as well as the native poor, in overcrowded 
housmg near factories and other pk:es of work. Blacks were restricted by racial 
discrimination to specific areas of cities, immigrants, especially those without 
English language skills, clustered together to take advantage of kin support and 
ethnic institutions. The centralization of industry created the first urban slums, 
as workers sought to locate within walking distance of where they worked and 
more affluent families moved away from the noise and smell of the factories. 
Ironically, the more recent relocation of indus*^ry to suburban and exurban areas 
is now deepening the poverty in the urban core. 

Less visible to charity workers and analysts was the povv^rty of economically 
depressed rural areas, especially in the South. Most lan( less and unskilled 
bL :ks and whites had to choose between exploitative sharecropping or tenancy 
arrangements and the miserably low wages of textile mills and other early 
industry. Because of wide pread deprivation, child labor continued to be a 
problem in the South long after it was abolished in the North. It is little wonder 
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that both blacks and whites left the rural South to seek jobs in northern cities, 
especially during times of economic expansion or wartime labor shortages 
Sudden advances in the mechanization of agriculture in the 1850s also displaced 
millions of agricultural workers, many of whom headed north. 

In response to increasingly visible poverty, local governments and private 
charities offered limited aid, sometimes institutionalizing the poor in poor- 
houses or asylums, sometimes providing goods cr small amounts of cash as 
"outdoor relief." Before 1900, poor children were sometimes separated from 
their parents by charity workers anxious to break the cycle of poverty, or parents 
too poor to feed their children might have sent some of them to orphanages. 
Beginnir in the early 1900s, states began to enact legislation providing mother's 
pensions (a forerunner of Aid to Families with Dependent Children) and 
workmen's compensation to assist families who had lost the support of a 
breadwinner. But even at the state level, these efforts were woefully inadequate, 
and during the crisis of the Great Depression, only the federal government had 
the resources to provide relief for the needy. 

The New Deal programs of the 1930s marked the first national attempt to 
provide economic security for the unemployed, the elderly, the di:>dbled, and 
women heading families alone. Since then the structure of the New Deal "safety 
net" has remained intact. Most later legislation built on its distinction between 
social security, to which all workers and their families are entitled, and means- 
tested welfare, which only certain low-income families or persons may receive. 
Because of these programs, dependent groups like the elderly are much less 
likely to be poor. However, welfare leaves an important gap: poor children in 
two-parent families. 

Since the 1940s, standards of living have continued to improve. By 1947, 
when the first national estimates of poverty according to our modem definition 
became available, 33 percent lived under the poverty line (Fisher, 1986). Despite 
intermittent recessions during the 1950s, poverty fell to 22 percent of the 
population by 1960 and to 13 percent by 1970. At the same time, because of 
public programs such as Food Stamps, Medicaid, and public housing, fewer 
people lived in substandard housing, fewer went hungry, and fewer infants 
died. The War on Poverty and other government programs of the 1960s are often 
criticized because they failed to meet unrealistically high expectations. As we 
consider new directions for social policy, ic is important not to neglect the gains 
made through these programs. 

Yet even during the 1960s, a time of unprecedented affluence and activist 
government, poverty remained: in remote rural areas, in the growing inner-city 
ghettos, and elsewhere for families whose incomes were suddenly cut by 
divorce or unemployment. During the 1970s, lOrmerly prosperous working-class 
neighborhoods were increasingly devastated by the decline of manufacturing. 
Progress against poverty slowed and then halted. The Social Security incomes of 
the elderly were protected against inflation by automatic cost-of-living adjust- 
ments, but the minimum wage, standard tax deductions, and most welfare 
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benefits were not. Thus it is not surprising that the high inflation and sharp 
recessions of the early 1980s drove over 9 million more into poverty. Even the 
recent expansion has not fully restored the losses resulting from this sudden 
economic dislocatior 



THE CHARACTERISTICS OF POVERTY TODAY 



Economic and demographic trends underlie first the stability and then this 
sudden rise in the poverty rate. Youth, women, and immigrants entered the 
labor force in increasing numbers, but the economy could not create jobs to keep 
pace. In addition, the long-term growth of white-collar and service employment 
accelerated, while the manufacturing sector was hurt by two severe recessions. 
Slow growth or decline in blue-collar employment has displaced many older 
workers, and less-educated yout^ now have trouble gaining access to steady 
work. These trends are especially severe in the industrial cities of thr Northeast 
and Midwest, which have high concentrations of blacks and Hispanics. Between 
1973 and 1982, real male earnings (for those with earnings) declined by 20 
percent. Median family income fell also, but not as much. Tha United States 
remains a middle-class society because people marry and have children later in 
life, when they are more secure economically, and because married women 
work. 

At a time when most families need two incomes, the number of single-parent 
families has risen, leaving more and more children in families that are unable to 
support them. By 1984 close to one out of five children lived in families headed 
by women. Between 1970 and 1980 the percentage of families headed by females 
rose from 9 to 12 percent for whites and from 28 to 40 percent for blacks (Wilson 
and Neckerman, 1986). For many reasons, including the lower wages that 
women earn, the difficulty of cor bining work and child care, unreliable 
child-support payments, and low welfare benefits, children in these families are 
more than four times as likely as other children to be poor. In fact, since 1972, 
children in families headed by females have composed the majority of children 
in poverty. 

Rising separation and divorce rates are partly responsible for these trends, 
but a growing proportion of single-parent families are headed by women who 
have never married, many of whom first gave birth as teenagers. While welfare 
is often blamed for the breakup of the family, as seen most recently in Charles 
Murray's well-known Losing Ground (1984), there is little scholarly support for 
this argument. Common-sense evidence is also against it: in the past fifteen 
years, the real value of welfare benefits has fallen, but the number of single- 
parent familieF continues to rise. We believe the declines in male economic 
status, especially among young minority men, play a role in the increasing 
tendency of low-income couples to delay marriage or to separate or divorce 
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(Wilson and Neckerman, 1986). Many young couples can no longer afford to 
marry, and low wages and unstable employment strain the relationships of 
married couples. 

It is important to distinguish between short-term and long-term poverty. 
Poverty is usually measured on an annual basis. But longitudinal (over time) 
data now allow us to measure changes in indi\idual poverty status over a period 
of ten or fifteen years. During the 1970s, one-fourth of all Americans were poor 
at least one year out of ten (EHmcan, 1984). Only 2.6 percent of the population 
were poor eight years out of ten (Duncan, 1984), but the long-term poor make up 
a majority of those who are poor at any given time (Bane and Ellwood, 1986). 
Poverty is certain to be most serious for these long-term poor, who have 
exhausted their savings, who often must live in dangerous or deteriorating 
neighborhoods, and who are likely to feel the stigma of poverty most keenly. 

The distributions of short-term and long-term, poverty are very different. The 
long-term poor are more likely than the short-term poor to live in the South and 
in rural areas. Most importantly, long-term poverty is concentrated among 
blacks. Blacks account for only 12 percent of the total population but 62 percent 
of the long-*8rm poor Puncan, 1984). During the 1970s, the average black child 
experienced 5.5 years of poverty, compared to only 0.9 years for all other 
children. Black children living with only one parent or v/ith a disabled parent 
were at especially Hgh risk of long-term poverty (Duncan and Rodgers, 1985). 
The black child bom into poverty is likely to be poor for almost ten years (Bane 
and Ellwood, 1986). 

Why is the experience of poverty so different for white and black children? A 
major reason is that black children live in single-parent families much more often 
than white children. Currently, a third of white children and almost three out of 
four black children have spent some part of their childhood in non-two-parent 
situations; for these children, the average time in non-tv o-parent sitiaations is 
about five years for whites and nine years for blacks (Bane anc^ Ellwood, 1984). 
Black families headed by women remain poor longer becauce lov^^-income black 
women have low marriage rates. According to a recent study of 'elfare, black 
women are almost as likely as white women to work their way off welfare, but 
very few leave through marriage (Bane and Ellwood, 1983). Again, the deterio- 
rating employment prospects for minority men are likely to play a role. 

Between 1969 and 1979, the poverty rate for children rose from 13.8 to 16.0 
percent overall. However, there were considerable shifts in poverty in individiidi 
states and regions. The child poverty rate declined in almost all Southern states, 
although the South continues to have the highest incidence of poverty. In the 
Northeast and Great Lakes states, by contrast, poverty rates rose, and quite 
steeply in urban and industrial states such as New York, Michigan, and Illinois. 
Poverty rates were relatively stable in the "farm belt" and Mountain states but 
rose on the Pacific coast. In general, the fortunes of rural states improved and 
those of urban states declined during the 1970s. While we will have no more 
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state-specific data on poverty until after the 1990 census, we know that the child 
poverty rate rose sharply after 1979 in all regions of the country. Buoyed by the 
success of its service economy, the Northeast appears to be recovering from the 
recession, although the poverty rate for children remains quite high. Conditions 
also appear to be improving in parts of the South and on the West Coast. The 
Midv/est was hurt the worst— the region's child poverty rate rose from 13.0 
percent in 1979 to 20.5 percent in 1984— and is recovering more slowly. Parts of 
the rural Midwest and West suffer from continuing problems in the agricultural 
and mining sectors. 

There is great diversity among the states in which poor children and their 
families live. In some states, particularly in the South and parts of the West, 
poverty is mostly a rural problem. In the Northeast and industrial Midwest, by 
contrast, where the rural areas are more prosperous, most poor children live in 
the central cities of metropolitan areas. Nationally in 1979, however, 40 percent 
of poor children lived in central cities and 19 percent in metropolitan area 
suburbs, with 13 percent in small towns or cities and only 28 percent in rural 
areas. This represents a significant -hange since 1959, when a majority of poor 
children lived in rural areas. Both migration and economic trends cont ^buted to 
this urbanization of poverty. Migration brought disadvantaged rural residents, 
especially blacks, to the cities of th? NortFieast and Midwest. When a decline in 
manufacturing and other blue-collar employment left many poorly educated 
urban residents without work, poverty rates rose faster in the cities than 
elsewhere. Migration of blacks and increased immigration from Latin American 
and Asian countries also created a more diverse and heavily minority population 
in the cities, and thus in the schools. 

Public policies, racial segregation, and demographic trends have combined to 
create growing "poverty areas" within many large cities. The construction of 
large public-housing projects in black neighborhoods created areas of the city 
that were isolated by class as well as by race; income limits forced upwardly 
mobile residents to move out, while the poor often could not afford to live 
anywhere else. At the same time, the partial breakdown of racial segregation in 
the private-housing market made it easier for black middle- and working-class 
families to leave the overcrowded and decaying ghetto areas, resulting in a more 
highly concentrated poverty population. 



CONCENTHAnON EFFECTS AND THE UNDERCLASS 

In the fifty largest cities in the United States, the number of persons living in 
poverty areas (i.e., census tracts with a poverty rate of at least 20 percent) 
increased by more than 20 percent from 1970 to 1980, despite a drop of 5 percent 
in the total population (WUson, 1987). The increasing concentration of persois 
in poverty areas is most pronounced in the nation's large cities. For example, in 
the ten largest central cities in the nation as of 1970 (i.e.. New York, Chicago, Los 
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Angeles, Philadelphia, Detroit, Houston, Baltimore, Dallas, Cleveland, and 
Indianapolis), the number of persons residing .1 poverty areas rose by 34 
percent between 1970 and 1980 (from 5,574,000, or 25.7 percent of the popula- 
tion, to 7,484,000, or 37.1 percent of the population), including a 20 percent 
increase in the black population and a 66 percent climb in the Hispanic 
population. However, the most spectacular changes in the concentration of 
poverty have occurred in the extreme poverty areas (i.e., census tracts in which 
the poverty rate exceeds 40 percent). In these ten large cities, the total number 
of residents in extreme poverty areas more than doubled between 1970 and 1980 
(from less than a million in 1970 to slightly more than 2 million in 1980); of these, 
the number of Hispanics increased threefold (from 173,000 to 516,000) and the 
number of blacks more than doubled (from 676,000 to 1,378,000) (Wilson et al., 
1987). 

This growing concentration of poverty reflects changes in the inner-city class 
structure and has been accompanied by increasing rates of joblessness, families 
headed by females, and welfare dependency. The typical inner-city neighbor- 
hood today tends to include almost exclusively the most disadvantaged seg- 
ments of the urban minority population, such as families plagued by persistent 
poverty and welfare dependency, workers who experience long-term spells of 
joblessness, and individuals who are pushed into street crime and other forms 
of aberrant behavior because of a limited opportunity structure, 'ne of the 
consequences of the exodus of middle- and working-class black families from the 
inner city is that these segments of the ghetto population have become more 
socially isolated from mainstream patterns of behavior (Wilson, 1987). By socially 
isolated, we mean that "they find themselves in a qualitatively different social and 
institutional environment, where the structure of social relations makes it 
increasingly unlikely that they will have access to those resources and channels 
necessary for social mobility" (Wilson et al., 1987). 

The terms social buffer and concentration effects perhaps best capture the 
significance of the social transformation of the inner city. The former "refers to 
the presence of a sufficient number of v/orking- and middle-class professional 
families to absorb the shock or cushion the effect of uneven economic growth 
and periodic recessions on inner city neighborhoods" (Wilson, 1987, p. 144). The 
significance of the exodus of higher -income families from the inner city is not 
that it removes the constraints on ghetto culture (as has been recently argued in 
journalistic writings about life and behavior in the inner city) but that the exodus 
of these families makes it "more difficult to sustain the basic institutions in the 
inner city (including churches, stores, schools, recreational facilities, etc.) in the 
face of prolonged joblessness. And as the basic institutions declined, the social 
organization of inner-city neighborhoods (defined here to include a sense of 
community, positive neighborhood identification, and explicit norms and sanc- 
tions ^'^^inst aberrant behavior) likewise declined" (Wilson, 1987, p. 144). 

Ti^e term concentration effects refers to the added constraints and restricted 
opportunities in a neighborhood in which families and individuals are over- 
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whelmingly socially disadvantaged in terms of access to decent jobs, availability 
of marriageable partners, presence of good schools and other social ser\ ices, and 
exposure to conventional role models. Thus, in a neighborhood where there are 
few families with gainfully or regularly employed members, individuals tend to 
be isolated from the job network system that is so prevalent in other neighbor- 
hoods and that is so important in the process of learning about or being 
recommended for jobs in various parts of the city or metropolitan area. And as 
employment prospects diminish, alternative ways of obtaining an income, such 
as welfare and the underground economy, are increasingly relied on and, in 
some cases, become seen as a way of life. Moreover, because of a high jobless 
rate among young minority men, girls who become pregnant out of wedlock 
tend to give birth out of wedlock. 

The net effect is that joblessness, as a way of life, takes on a different 
social meaning; the relationship between schooling and post-school 
employment takes on a different meaning. The development of cogni- 
tive, linguistic, and other educational and job- related skills necessary 
for the world of work in the mainstream economy is thereby adversely 
affected. In such neighborhoods, therefore, teachers become frustrated 
and do not teach and children do not learn. A vicious cycle is 
perpetuated through the family, through the community, and through 
the schools. (Wilson, 1987, p. 57) 

Poverty-area residence does not affect only the poor. Although 42 percent of 
Chicago's black children are poor, 71 percent live in poverty areas. In a study of 
Chicago, Erbe (1975) found that the typical black high-status white-collar worker 
(professional or managerial) lived in tracts in which only 16 percent of the 
residents were also high-status white-collar workers; their white counterparts 
lived in tracts in which 37 percent of their neighbors weie professional or 
managerial workers. But this does not mean that low-status blacks have regular 
contact with higher-status blacks. Only 8 percent of the neighbors of the typical 
black unskilled manual laborer were professional or managerial workers, com- 
pared to 23 percent of the neighbors of white unskilled manual laborers. And 
since the exodus of higher-income blacks from the inner-city neighborhoods has 
accelerated since Erbe's study (Wilson, 1987; Wilson et al., 1987), the percentage 
of the black neighbors who are professional and managerial workers is now, we 
are sure, even lower. This is also true for Hispanics. In the ten largest cities in the 
United States (as of 1970), only 16 percent of all poor blacks and 23 percent of all 
poor Hispanics resided in nonpoor areas in 1980. By contrast, 68 percent of all 
p'^or non-Hispanic whites lived in nonpoor areas. Moreover, whereas only 14 
percent of all poor non-Hispanic whites lived in the extreme poverty areas of 
these cities in 1980, 62 percent of all poor blacks and 53 percent of all poor 
Hispanics resided in such areas (Wilson et al.). Thus a control for class does not 
adequately reflect the differences in the environments of minority and white 
children. 
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At first, the social surroundings of the rural poor might seem worlds apart 
from those of the urban underclass. Residents of poor rural areas are isolated not 
only socially but also geographically. Distance and jurisdictional boundaries cut 
many off from mainstream institutions and resources— both public and pri- 
vate—in a way that no desegregation plan or social program can remedy. And 
small single-industry towns are more vulnerable to economic fluctuation than 
cities with diversified economies. On the other hand, the rural poor are not 
exposed to the high crime rates and the extremely concentrated poverty of the 
ghetto, nor are they confronted with the vast gulf between rich and poor living 
in close proximity in the city. 

However, there are similarities. Both rural and inner-city poor live in eco- 
nomically depressed, often depopulating areas. Typically, they were left behind 
by the more successful or ambitious, who moved elsewhere in search of oppor- 
tunity. Long-term poor in rural areas exhibit ^ jme of the same patterns of welfare 
dependency and economic marginality that we associaie with the urban poor. 
Illegal ways of making money are less prevalent, although in some rural areas the 
presence of a military base or some other special circumstance provides a market 
for the "underground economy" (Williams and Kornbliim, 1985). Like the socially 
isolated poor in the inner city, some rural poor are afraid to go far from their own 
communities (Auletta, 1982; Fitchen, 1981). In short, the long-term poor in rural 
areas— especially those in high-poverty areas, such as whites in Appalachia, 
blacks in the Deep South, and American Indians on reservations— may form a sort 
of underclass with problems similar to those found in big-city ghettos. 

The social and demographic patterns characterizing both urban and rural 
poor areas have profound consequences for the nature of the community in 
which children grow up. Not only in their own families but also among their 
neighbors and in local institutions there are fewer adults to support and 
supervise them. Table i (page 34) compares selected geographically representa- 
tive poverty areas in large cities and poor rural counties with city populations 
outside poverty areas as well as populations in nonpoor suburbs and rural 
counties. The ratio of adults (aged 25 or more) to children (aged 0-17) is much 
lower than average in poor communities, ranging from 0.98 to 1.77 in the 
selected poor areas in Table 1, compared to the national figure of 2.08, and to 
ratios ranging from 1.66 to 3.24 in the sekcted nonpoor areas. In poor 
communities, out-migration of young adults and high fertility have shifted the 
balance between adults and children. Among the adults who do live in these 
areas, there are often more welfare recipients than college graduates; in many 
cases, fewer than half of all adults are employed. Where there are verj^ high 
concentrations of poverty, as in the Chicago neighborhoods listed in the bottom 
three rows of Table 1, these characteristics are even more evident. Whien we 
consider these demographic indicators, then, it is clear that inner-city and poor 
rural areas have in common a deficit of adults, especially adults who are 
successful in mainstream society. 
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Table 1 



Characteristics of Selected Poor and Nonpoor Areas in 1979/1980 
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Poverty 


Adults! 


Adults 


Adults 


Families 




Rate 


Child 


Coll. Grads 


Employed 


on Aid. 79 




Total U. S. 


12.4 


2.08 


16.2 


57.0 


80 


Poverty Areas in 


38 1 


1.67 


81 


489 


24.4 


Atlanta, GA 












Cincinnati, OH 


38.6 


1.77 


10.8 


45.2 


33 4 


Detroit, MI 


33.0 


1.68 


4.9 


37.5 


34 0 


Los Angeles, CA 


30.2 


1.76 


9.7 


53.3 


22 9 


Newark, NJ 


39.2 


1 37 


50 


44 1 


36.8 


Poor Rural Counties 


31.8 


1.55 


5.2 


33.4 


13 5 


Clay Co., WV 












Guadalupe Co., NM 


30.5 


1.55 


7.3 


45.0 


13.4 


Jasper Co., SC 


'!9.0 


1.49 


7.8 


53 0 


19.2 


Jefferson Co., Mb 


41 1 


1.37 


82 


43 4 


26.4 


Sioux Co., ND 


32 5 


0 98 


8.9 


52 4 


13.8 


Nonpoor Areas ut 


12.5 


3.24 


21.8 


60 6 


12.8 


Boston, MA 












Houston, TX 


8.6 


2 14 


26 7 


72.3 


3.3 


Minneapolis, MN 


8.1 


3 20 


25.0 


65.8 


8.0 


Nashville, TN 


78 


248 


20 3 


66.7 


48 


Salt Lake City, UT 


10.6 


2.34 


27 1 


61.3 


5.6 


Nonpoor Suburbs 


7.1 


1.66 


151 


66 8 


4.9* 


Brookside, PE 












Deer Park, NY 


5.9 


1.87 


9.4 


62.4 


6.2* 


Lee's Summit, MO 


5 2 


2 19 


219 


62.0 


3.0* 


(urban pt.) 












Littleton, CO 


6.3 


2.14 


27.9 


67.5 


3.3* 


SheHon, CT 


3.5 


2.06 


18 7 


64 8 


3.9* 


Nonpoor Rural Counties 


14.8 


2 29 


7.7 


45.1 


78 


Ballard Co., KY 












Lincoln Co , ME 


Id / 


2 2o 


20.3 




0 / 


Marquette Co., Wl 


11.9 


2 35 


8.0 


48.8 


8.3 


Roger Mills Co., OK 


15.0 


2.13 


10.4 


55 3 


4.5 


Skamania Co., WA 


8.8 


1.90 


12.3 


51.1 


6.6 


Extreme Poverty Neigh- 


65 6 


0 77 


3.4 


24.0 


61.8* 


borhoods in Chicago 












Oakland 












Grand Boulevard 


56.3 


1.36 


2.9 


26.4 


46.5* 


Washington Park 


49.3 


1.3b 


2.6 


32.1 


43.7* 



* Households, not families 

SOURCES U S. Bureau of the Census, 1980 Cert<iu$ of the Population. Volume 1, Characteristics of the Popu atton, 
General Social and Economic Characteristics, U. S Summary and individual state volumes (Washington, D C 
Government Printing Office, 1983 and 1984), and The hact Book Consortium, Local Community Fact Book, Chicago 
Metropolitan Area {Chicago University of Illinois at Chicago, 1984) 
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We will now consider the implications of these developments for the 
schools. 



CONSEQUENCES FOR THE SCHOOLS 

Poverty is associated with school tailure— low achievement and school 
dropout— for reasons that are complex and still not fully understood. The 
research literature provides a number of partial answers. There is evidence that 
poorly educated parents "pass on" educational disadvantage to their children 
because these parents spend less time directly involved in child care, and 
especially in reading to children (Leibowitz, 1977; Stafford and Hill, 1974; 
Stafford, 1985). Class- or ethnicity-related differences in patterns of language 
acquisition may contribute to poor children's difficulty in the early years of 
school (Heath, 1982; MiUer, 1982; Snow, 1982). Lack of English proficiency 
probably hurts many Hiopanic and other language minority children in school 
(Steinberg et al., 1984). As poor children get older, they are much more likely to 
become teenage parents and to get in trouble with the law or have disciplinary 
problems in school— two common paths to school dropout (Ekstrom et al., 1986; 
Rumberger, 1983). Some research suggests that lo\"-income minority youth 
expect discrimination in the job n.arket, so they do not try to succeed in school 
(Ogbu, 1974); others find that inner-dty youth are skeptical of the value of the 
education they are offered (Fine, 1986). 

School practices and resources may also be related to the achievement and 
attainment gap between poor and nonpoor children. Some research indicates 
that school characteristics such as small school size, small class size, and prestige 
of teacher's college benefit poor, black, or low-achieving students more than 
other students (Winkler, 1975; Summers and Wolfe, 197/% Because of tracking 
and other differential treatment, poor or minority children are exposed to 
less-challenging instruction (Cakes, 1985). Class or ethnic tension between 
middle-class teachers and lower-class parents discourages parental involvement 
in the school (Ogbu, 1974; Mitchell, 1982; Fitchen, 1981). Finally, teachers' 
preconceived notions about poor children's capacity to learn may cause them to 
neglect these children or to provide less-effective instruction to them (Rosenthal 
and Jackson, 1968; Rist, 1970). 

We do not fully understand the interaction of these different factors, so it is 
difficult to say what effect a temporary rise in poverty like that of the early 1980s 
has had on school failure. To the extent that relatively stable factors such as 
parents' education or class background are important to school success, fluctu- 
ation in the poverty rate probably is not that important. Indeed, bad labor- 
market conditions could counteract the effect of rising poverty on school 
dropouts, since teenagers have less incentive to drop out of school and seek 
work (Lerman, 1972; Duncan, 1974; Edwards, 1976). However, it is certainly 
possible that a temporary rise in poverty may hurt school performance. 
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especially when accompanied by cuts in social programs. As one indicator of 
standard of living, hunger had been virtually eliminated by the 1970s, but it 
reappeared in the wake of the recessions of the 1980s and the cuts in Food Stamp 
and nutrition programs (Brown, 1987). A quarter of Chicago families surveyed in 
the fall of 1983 reported that at some point during the past year, they had not 
had enough money to buy groceries (Cook et al., 1984). At least one study has 
shown that family income by itself may make some difference in success in 
school (Maynard and Mumane, 1979). 

The limited evidence we have indicates Jiat test scores of poor and minority 
children improved during the 1970s and tarly 1980s. On almost all National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) tests given over the decade, blacks 
either gained more than whites or lost less. The NAEP presents no statistics by 
family inco.ne, but according to indicators such as parental education, reading 
material in the home, and size/type of community, it appears that children from 
low-status families have improved relatively more on reading tests. For instance, 
the proportion of third-graders reading at a "basic" level inaeased from 41 
percent in 1970-71 to 49 percent in 1983-84 for children of high-school dropouts, 
while remaining steady at about 74 percent for children of parents witii 
postsecondary education (NAEP, 1985). School completion rates also improved 
during the 1960s and eariy 1970s for both black and white youth, although male 
dropout rates rose again during the mid'to-Ia^^ 1970s. It is too soon to know 
what the legacy of the 1980s, with its sharp rise in poverty and its cuts in social 
programs, will be. 

The long-term changes iii the character of poverty we discussed earlier- 
increasing numbers of single-parent families and concentration of poverty— may 
ultimately have more serious consequences for the schools than do these cyclical 
fluctuations in poverty. These developments have altered the social environment 
in v/hich poor children grow up. They have changed the composition of 
inner-city schools, which inaeasingly are characterized by race and clasj 
isolation. And finally, the concentration of the poor in central cities, in the 
political and fiscal climate of the 1980s, has strained the finances of many big-city 
school systems. Each of these may be expected to have adverse consequences for 
the schools. We will review the evidence concerning them. 

It is clear that the material and demographic conditions for social organiza- 
tion in the inner city are deteriorating. Because of economic shifts and the flight 
of middle-class and working-class residents, many of these communities are 
again as desperately poor as they were in the 1940s and 1950s, before the gains 
of the civil rights movement and the Great Society. Now, however, they lack the 
social and institutional stability that class heterogeneity provided during those 
decades. There are fewer adults, and especially fewer working adults, to 
maintain community institutions, link children to the labor market and main- 
stream society, and exercise informal social control. 

We understand little of the effects of this social transformation, but some 
evidence suggests that these changes contribute to problems such as early 
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parenthood and juvenile delinquency. Low-income teenage girls whose parents 
supervise them less are at greater risk of pregnancy; parental supervision tends 
to be less strict among families who live in ghetto neighborhoods. Girls who 
grow up in families headed by females are also more likely to become 
teenage parents (Hogan and Kitagawa, 1985). A study of teenage fathers found 
that inneivdty youth tend to have large amounts of unsupervised time, often 
with an empty apartment to go to during the day (Sullivan, 1985). 

Qianges in family structure and community are also linked to youth crime. 
Some argue that economic decline and family instability undermine social 
organization and social control, reducing the extent to which residents of a 
commimity monitor both the presence of outsiders and the activities of their 
own children (McGahey, 1986; Reiss, 1986; Sampson, 1987). Poverty itself is not 
necessarily related to weak social organization: Sullivan (1983) found that the 
men of a poor white neighborhood severely disciplined youth they found 
committing petty crimes in the area. However, this sort of sodal control may 
break down when men are less attached to families and to local economic 
enterprise, and thus have less of a stake in maintaining order. McGahey writes: 
"Impoverished communities are not without resources for social control, but 
their resources seem to vary directly with the amount and type of legitimate 
employment available to adults who reside in the community" (1986, p. 253). 
Some empirical evidence 'Ink" the prevalence of families headed by females to 
higher rates of youth crim^ although ? not clear whether it is socialization in 
the family or social control si the com^iiunity that is important (Sampson, 1987; 
Loury, 1985). Finally, some poor urban neighborhoods have an organized 
structure of criminal activities, managed mostly by ad'*'" . who recniit local 
youth into the network. 

Qianges in family and community may also be linked directly to school 
achievement cr attainment. Some argue that parents' behavior— for example, 
monitoring children', homework and encouraging their progress in school— is 
more important to school achievement than is family structure per se (Clark, 
19^*^). However, it is certaiiJy true that single parents have less time to spend 
Wi h their chiiilreii. The importance of an adult presence in the home is shown 
in one studj by t^ e fact that young children from mother-grandmother families 
in a poor black neighborhood did almost as well in school as children in 
mother-father families; ch" /ren from mother-alone families were rated lower by 
their teachers than children from the other two types of families (Kellarr et al., 
1977). Children in families headed by females drop out of school more often than 
children from two-parent families, even when economic status is maintained 
(McLanahan, 1985). 

When family support for education is wea':, the community becomes more 
important. Coleman and Hoffer argue tha one reason Catholic schools are more 
effective is because parents, Ltudents, and teachers are emb<*dded in a religious 
community, not incidentally one of the few remaining sources of community 
that includes both adults and children: "A school with a strong supporting adult 
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community can impose greater acadenar demands on its students ... It can 
impose stricter disciplinary standards" (Coleman and Hoffer, 1987). In addition 
to the relationships between school and parents, the attention and help youth 
get from other adult "mentors" in the community may be critical (Williams and 
Komblum, 1?85). In a ghetto neighborhood, youth peer groups also become 
more influential and may undermine commitment to school. Longitudinal data 
show that . . adolescents tend to follow the lead of their closest associates in 
the decision to remain in school or to drop out" (Social Development Laboratory, 
1987, p. 14). 

Finally, the loss of retail and service establishments from economically 
depressed neighborhoods deprives poor youth of local part-time employment 
opportunities that are compatible with school schedules. Without these oppor- 
tunities, as McGahey (1986) points out, youth must choose between income and 
school; and when family income is inadequate, it is not surprising that many 
leave school and enter the legal and/or underground economy. 

As dty demographics have changed and school desegregation efforts are 
stalled, inner-dty schools have become increasingly racially and economically 
isolated. Although this question is still controversial, there is some evidence that 
children benefit from attending schools of higher socioeconomic status (Winkler, 
1975). In oae study, children of low or average achievement benefited from being 
in a Idgher-achieving school, while students scoring above grade level were not 
affected (Summers and Wolfe, 1977). These studies are consistent with the 
results of other literature on school desegregation. When children have moved 
from inner-dty schools to suburban schools, their educational outcomes gener- 
ally improve. In one study (Grain, n.d.), black children in Hartford, Connecticut, 
randomly selected for busing to suburban schools had slightly higher rates of 
school completion, even though some dropped out of the program or did not 
attend suburban schools for very long. In the Gautreaux program in Chicago, in 
which black families from inner-dty housing projects moved to suburban 
neighborhoods, children faced higher academic standards (and some were 
placed back a grade or put in spedal-education programs), yet overall their 
grades did not drop; most were able to respond to a more challenging 
environment (Rosenbaum, 1986). Other case studies of desegregated schools 
find that in most cases minority school achievement rises, while white achieve- 
ment is at least stable (Hawley et al., 1983). When the reverse occurs— when 
children attend schools that are increasingly segregated by class as well as race— 
theii* achievement would be expected to decline. 

Graduating from a ghetto school may also hurt black students in the eyes of 
employers and hit^her-education personnel (Grain, 1984). Poites and Wilson 
(1976) observe, "alack grades, espedally those from all-black high schools, 
appear to be more irrelevant as marks of achievement within the schools 
themselves and as criteria of selection for higher- education. Institutional 
administrators seem to do so much 'discountii.3' of Lie value of inner-cty and 
other black school grades as to render their importance for admission almost 
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nil." Thus grades have a concrete payoff for whites and for blacks from mostly 
white settings, but not for blacks from black schools. Higher-status or integrated 
schools may also give blacks contacts in the job market and experience in 
negotiating racially integrated social settings (Braddock and McPrrtland, 1983). 

Undoubtedly, one reason that schools in poor neighborhoods are often less 
effective is the quality and morale of the teaching staff. Schools in poor 
neighborhoods often get the less-experienced and less-qualified teachers; the 
senior tear hers can get assigned elsewhere (Owen, 1972; Summers and Wolfe, 
1976). The teachers who remain often find it a dangerous and demoralizing 
environment, and many "vote with their feet." In Chicago, teacher absenteeism 
is highest in the ghetto schools. Each year the district hires hundreds of 
substitutes who, even when they are well qualified, cannot maintain the same 
continuity of instruction as the regular teachers. Students, too, find poor schv '^Is 
dangerous and frustrating, and many schools tolerate widespread cutting of 
classes as long as students are present for the homeroom period. It is easy for a 
pattern of truancy to slip into dropout or expulsion. 

Because schools rely so heavily on local funding, school resources are highly 
sensitive to the wealth of the community. Central-city economic declines and the 
flight of middle-class families to the suburbs have reduced the resources 
available to central-city school districts. Tax receipts have fallen as the income of 
city residents has declined. Like so many inner-city problems, this one has a 
self-perpetuating quality: the concentration of poverty discourages business 
from locating in the central city, thereby depriving inner-city residents of jobs, 
reinforcing poverty and its attendant problems, and further reducing tax 
receipts and city services. 

In the past decade, these demographic and economic trends have been 
accompanied by cuts in federal and state aid to cities and schools. During the 
late 1970s, tax revolts limited state revenues and restricted sta^e aid to education 
in some states. In the early 1980s the Reagan administration mounted a partly 
successful assault on federal education and urban-aid programs. Major urban- 
aid programs such as General Revenue Sharing were eliminated or greatly 
reduced in scope. Chapter 1 (formerly Title 1) funds for low-income schools were 
reduced— in 1985 Chapter 1 funding was 20 percent below what it would have 
been under fiscal year 1981 policies, and most states and localities did not replace 
these funds (Palmer and Sawhill, 1984). 



CONCLUSIONS: A POLICY RESPONSE 



The concentration of poverty is a long-term development rooted in economic 
and demographic trends of the past several decades. Even if the poverty rate 
returns to the level of the 1970s, the concentration of poverty and the problems 
it causes for schools will not be reversed. The social transformation of the inner 
city, the race and class isolation of the schools, and the weakened fiscal condition 
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of big-city school systems are all problems that require public-policy action. In 
fact, some public policies have exacerbated these problems. For instance, 
high-rise public housing anchors low-income and racially isolated jhettos. 
Magnet schools drain away the brighter and higher-status students, leaving 
behind schools that are even more isolated. 

We must begin by emphasizing that our discussion of concentration effects 
and social isolation does not imply an endorsement of a community "self-help" 
approach to solving the problems of the ghetto. The ghetto does not have the 
mat mal resources to do that, nor does the niincnty population as a whole. Nor 
will a top-down federal effort to promote community development be effective, 
if the experience of the Community Action Program of the 1960s is to be 
believed. 

This is not to say that p /le working at the local level should not seek to 
foster community organizanon. Indeed, it is striking how many successful 
education and employment programs consciously seek to reproduce the infor- 
mal networks that support children and young adults in getting through school 
and finding work. In doing so, they provide not only material assistance but also 
social support, for surely having adults take an interest in children is a major 
part of their success. Eugene Lang's famous effort is a good example— not only 
did he promise to hnance college educations (which the government itself 
sometimes does), he also opened his door to the students he promised to 
support, giving advice, helping them visit colleges, and so on as they struggled 
to finish school. 

However, while a community-based approach may be useful or even neces- 
sary to reach a disadvantaged population, it is surely not sufficient. We must 
address the public and private practices that sustain thi* concentration of 
poverty. Clusters of high-nse housing create poor neighborhoods and poor 
schools, and discriminatory real-estate practices and a limited supply of low-rent 
housing keep low-income families trapped in these poverty areas. When poor 
and minority families gain greater access to housing in other neighborhoods, we 
must intervene in the destructive process of racial change and ghettoization, 
>ising what we have learned about ways to stabilize racially changing neighbor- 
hoods. We must also curb practices like redlining and arson and more subtle 
disinvestment in poor neighborhoods, and support community economic devel 
opment efforts. 

But we must also provide assistance directly to families that need it most. 
Single-parent families are a majority of all poor tamilies. They need much 
stro^iger child-support laws and mor^ active enforcement. Child care and 
medical insurance will help single mother^ get off welfare and into the job 
market; in fact, workfare cannot succeed unless child care and health care are 
assured through public or private means. Many women need basic skills and job 
training in order to get any but the most menial jobs. Finally, more adequate 
income support is necessary for poor f.-^milies— both single-parent and two- 
parent. A variety of altc^iiativr.s are possible, including tax deductions, weKare 
reform, and child or family allowances. 
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Of particular importance for disadvantaged youth, we feel, is intervention at 
the point of transition from school to work. Minority teenagers have the highest 
unemployment rate of any group, and for many, teenage unemployment is the 
start of a long career of unstable work and perhaps welfare dependency or 
crime. Those who remain jobless find it increasmgly difficult to get ba^K into the 
job market without skills or work experience. They and their children become 
the next generation of long-term poor. Before joblessness becomes self- 
perpetuating, they need training in basic and vocational skills and opportunities 
for meaningful work— not dead-end, low-paying jobs. For those still in school, 
we should be forging formal and informal links between schools and workplaces 
to motivate youth to stay in school. For those who drop out because cf 
pregnancy, arrest, or lack of interest, we should provide flexible alternatives 
when they are ready to return, perhaps helping them combine school and work. 

In the meantime, educators must continue to investigate and experiment 
;vith effective ways to teacii poor children. The schools cannot simply wait for 
povcrtj' to be alleviated. In fact, education is an essential part of any lasting 
"solution" to the problem of poverty, although education by itself will not be the 
answer. Up to half of all ghetto children never complete high school, and 
increasingly we hear that even those who graduate from inner-city high schools 
are unemployable. Poverty will remain as long as most who attend school in our 
poorest communities reach adulthood v^thout the means to enter the economic 
mainstream. 
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RACE, INCOME, AND 
EDUCAnONAL INEQUALITY 

Students and Schools At Risk in the 1980s 
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INTRODUCTION 



Americans believe that schools have power to solve basic problems and that 
L very important goals for our society and our economy can be accomplished 
through reforms in the schools. We see equal educational opportunity as a way 
to rectify extreme differences in a society committed to a fair chance for all. 
Surveys show that even those at the bottom in American society have a very 
deep faith in the public schools and see them as the key to a better life for their 
children. The way educatioruil leaders describe the problems and possibilities of 
achieving opportunity through our schools is very important in shaping our 
vision of sodal possibilities. 

Each wave of educational reform has its own goals and its own vision of 
school problems and of the kinds of schools it wishes to change. Developing 
policy with different kinds of schools in mind leads to very different perceptions 
and policies. Major changes in school policies can change access to opportunity 
for large groups in American society. The large policy changes of recent years 
were not intended to change access, but they have probably narrowed it because 
of their failure to recognize and deal with the special problems confronting 
minority and low-income children in the nation's schools. In its great conceir 
tration on increasing moividual achievement in the schools, the excellence 
movement seems to have lost sight of the massive evidence produced in the last 
generation about minority and low-income children, particularly when they 
dominate entire schools and face not only individual problems but also systemic 
inequalities within American public education. 

This study examines the tension between dramatic changes in the sodal 
composition of American public schools and the sharp increases in educational 
standards enacted during the reform movements of the 1980s. School enroll- 
ments since the 1960s reflect the shrinking white majority among American 
joung people and the rapidly increasing multiracial population. Since the 1960s 
a growing proportion of young people in the United States are nonwhite, poor, 
and living in single-parent homes that fac^ social and economic crisis. 

Although the reformers had no intention of reducing opportunity for 
minority and poor children, the reforms were not developed with their problems 
in mind and may well have hurt those students who were already having great 
difficulty in less competitive schools. The two trends are likely to dash in 
damaging .vays, in part because very little thought was given to the spedal 
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needs of disadvantaged students as the new reform policies emerged in the last 
eight years. This is true not only of reforms devised in state capitals but also of 
those implemented a few years earlier by the leaders of many big-city school 
systems. Both city and state school officials were reacting to the same political 
and intellectual trends created by the back-to-the-fundamentals . nd the 
effective-schools movements in education and a more general conservative 
political movement. 

As we now begin to see ^he actual consequences of various reforms, evidence 
is accumulating of a serious mismatch between some of the policy changes and 
the educational needs of minority and low-income students. Leaders must 
consider both the great changes in the background of the school-age population 
and the very limited degree to which educational improvement for severely 
disadvantaged students and schools can be accomplished simply by raising the 
barriers to educational advancement for those who often failed to make it over 
the old ones. 

Educational leaders need to rethink and redirect policy to reach low-income 
and nonwhite students more effectively and to !ielp them move into the 
educational mainstream. After a period of strong reaction to some of the 
excc .ses of the 1960s reforms, it is crucial to recapture the positive lessons of the 
equity policies of that era. A concern with excellence and higher aspirations is 
pe/fectly appropriate as part of this policy, but it should not be a goal expressed 
primarily through erecting higher barriers. We must be particularly careful to 
assess the consequences of barrier-raising policies and end those that produce 
few gains but have large costs. Focus must be on the incentives and assistance 
that make it possible for students to reach the goals. 

A more successful policy will require raising sensitive questions about 
inequalities within state and local educational systems. It will require moving 
beyond decisions to raise requirements to consideration of needed changes in 
educational institutions. Even beyond that, we may be entering a time when 
educational leaders will need to leam how to speak out about social policy issues 
that obviously have damaging effects on the capacity of the growing proportion 
of poor children to function in school. 



DIVERSITY WITHIN A UNIVERSAL EDUCAHONAL SYSTEM 



The American system of public education has a rhetoric of universalism and 
common schools for all, but it produces schools with completely different 
educational worlds. Each of these very different schools has its own problems, 
and none ever has enough money to do everything it aims to accomplish. 
Usually, however, policymakers are thinking primarily about one basic kind of 
school in devising a new policy approach, even though they may apply the new 
policy to all schools. The school in the mind of the policymaker becomes the lens 
through which ♦he policy is discussed and its results evaluated. 
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During the 1960s school policy debates focused on the image of schools 
failing the poor or keeping out children who could benefit from and had a right 
to better schooling. In the early 1980s the excellence movement shifted the focus 
to the most typical American school— that in the middle-class suburb. The ideal 
of the public school as the key to equal opportunity has given way to the image 
of the school as the training ground for success in a more competitive and more 
technological world. The issues of the 1960s have been displaced by concerns 
like those of the 1950s, when the Soviet Sputnik placed another kind of scientific 
challenge at the center of educational reform. 

The second wave of the 1980s policy debate includes an after-the-fact effort to 
think about the implications of the reforms of the early 1980s for the schools that 
are the least successful. After a period in which it was fashionable to assume that 
schools could be changed by command from above and that all schools could 
and would respond to the same commands, there is a resurgence of interest in 
understanding the problems of minority and low-income schools. 

This paper is primarily about the schools and the students at the bottom of 
the educational status system in the 1980s, about the children now called at- 
risk" and the schools that serve them. (The term "at-risk" has replaced earlier 
terms such "poor," "culturally deprived/' "educationally disadvantaged," 
and "unconstitutionally segregated." It is a kind of blameless 1980s-style term 
that suggests that it just happened that some students are in danger of dropping 
out and that no one is responsible for the problem. This term suggests that the 
problems are individual ones; the old terms spoke of systemic problems affecting 
entire groups.) 

This paper 's focus is primarily on metropolitan America, home to 77 percent 
of the nation's people in 1985; but similar issues are present in many smaller 
cities and rural areas— particularly in the South and the Southwest, where 
minority populations are substantial, even outside the metropolitan arr^as. 

The reformers oi the early 1980s intended no harm to the mmority and 
low-income children who make up so large a portion of the at-risk students, but 
they much too simply assumed that whatever would be good for the suburban 
students would also help their central-cit)' and poor rural counterparts. Too 
often they ignored the fact that in a society profoundly fragmented by race and 
income, policies that work for one type of school may often misfire in or even do 
harm to other schools. Schools differing in fundamental ways will almost 
certainly be affected differently by the same policy. 

TWO FAMI LIES, TWO S^.HOOLS, TWO WORLDS 

A useful way to begin to explore the dilemmas of school reform is to think 
about the concerns of two suburban and inner-city families abor'- their schools. 
Although both families may have very similar dreams for their children and both 
view schools as centrally important, there are striking differences. The concsms 
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of the parents of Scott and I:lizabeth Elliott, students at Richville Township High 
School are fundamentally different from the concerns of the Hernandez family 
about Ricardo, Jos^, and Maria Isobel, who attend Chavez High in the big city 
barrio. 

The Elliotts are pleased that their children are attending a school that is 
among the most highly ranked in the metropolitan area, a school where almost 
everyone graduates and from which 92 percent of the graduates go on to college. 
This certainly does not mean, however, that the Elliotts do not have serious 
worries. They and their children and their friends in the community all put great 
emphasis on what kind of college their children will go to, and there is 
'-emendous pressure to win entry into the most selective and prestigious 
istitutions. The Elliotts pressure both the school and their children for 
preparation that will make success in this competition possible. Thev are 
worried about reports of drugs and drinking by some of the students and about 
the terrifying risks of teen sex in a time of herpes and AIDS. They think that the 
writing and lab science courses are not taught rigorously enough. 

The Hernandez family has worries that would seem almost incomprehensi- 
ble in most suburban communities. At Chavez High, 65 percent of the boys and 
45 percent of the giris do not graduate. Last month the family went to a funeral 
mass for one of Ricardo's friends, who was killed by a gang. It was not the first 
one. They are worried that Jose is hanging around too much with the wrong 
kind of friends. The girl next door just dropped out of school to have a baby. Mr. 
Hernandez lost his long-time job three year's ago when the steel mill closed, and 
he does not have enough education to get more than menial work at much lower 
wages. He constantly tells his children that they must finish school. 

The Hernandez parents put all their hopes in the school. They have no 
alternative. They cannot move to the suburbs. They have no money for parochial 
schools. They dream that their three children will graduate and go to college and 
get a good job in computer science, medical technologj', or some other field in 
which they can make secure white-collar incomes. The parents, who have only 
grade-school educations and limited knowledge of English, know little about the 
school, but they try to support it and tell their children to do the work. They 
wish they had the money for the big dances and for better clothes to make the 
children proud. Ricardo and Maria are doing as well as their friends and they 
hope that is enough to go to college. They do not know c lyone who has actually 
graduated from college, although there is a giri on the block in the community 
college now. They do not know how they can ever pay for college. In the 
suburbs, college is a clear and sharply focused reality. For the Hernandez family, 
it is over the rainbow. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hernandez talk to each other constantly about the many children 
in the neighborhood who are turning out badly. They pray that somehow things 
will work out if only their children can graduate. Sometimes they even talk about 
going Lack to Puerto Rico, where ihrngs are less dangerous in school, but there 
they would face greater economic hardship and find few colleges. 
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When one visits both high schools, the differences are instantly apparent. 
The suburban school, built in the late 1950s, is perfectly maintained, with large 
and ample grounds, many specialized activities in its underutilized building, 
and an atmosphere of purposeful activity and quiet order. There is a two-story 
learning center with thousands of well-displayed books and an impressive array 
of computer equipment at the heart of the building. 

Qiavez, originally Seward High, was built in the 1880s and has clearly seen 
better days. It has never been so overcrowded. There are 3,000 students in a 
school built for 1,800 and classes are going on in temporary buildings in the 
playground. The central-cit}' school district has been in financial crisis for a 
decade, with three major teachers' strikes, and there has been no money for 
more than emergency maintenance. The building has flaking paint and leaking 
roofs, and it is grimy from deferred cleaning. Part of the old library is now used 
as a classroom, and there has been little money for buying or cataloging books 
C^Y years. In fact, many of the regular textbooks in the school have been used too 
many times and are falling apart. 

The city and the suburban schools have teachers from different colleges. 
They offer different mixes of courses and very different levels of competition. 
The teachers in the city schools are mostly from the city's own teacher-training 
institution, now called a state university, while the suburban teachers come from 
a wide range of much more competitive colleges, and most have advanced 
degrees. There are more counselors in Richville Township, where the students 
already have good sources of information about college. The college prep 
courses are offered less often and at a much less competitive level in Chavez, 
which lacks physics and calculus classes altogether and which offers no 
Advanced Placement training. More than 90 percent of the Richville students 
take college placement exams, often after taking practice tests and special 
preparation tests. Less than a tenth of the students at Chavez take the exams. 

If a student went from his suburban class in Richville to the same class at 
Chavez, it would seem like a different world. Often, none of the nty students 
would be doing work up to the level of less successful suburban students. The 
Chavez valedictorian would have trouble passing a nonhonors course at 
Richville Township. 

Chavez High received some assistance and some additional burdens from 
the reforms of the 1960s; it faces special difficulties with the policy changes of 
the 1980s. It never got much compensatory education money, since that money 
was targeted for basic-skills instruction in early elementary grades. No major 
high-school compensatory education program has ever been enacted. Mosc of 
the st^-Ments speak English. Those who do not, mostly recent immigrants, do 
receive some special help from the bilingual education program, but there is 
less money in that program than there was ten years ago. A few students 
benefited from a special college-readiness program to prepare Chavez students 
for college, but that program was shut down. A limited local desegregation plan 
created three magnet high schools in the city that offer much better college 
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preparation, but admission procedures are complex and .^w Chavez students 
and parents negotiate them successfully. Most families at Chavez do not realize 
that their children will not be prepared for college by the noimal Chavez 
curriculum. The poverty program and the CETA jobs program once provided 
assistants to the librarians and other school staff, but the last of those people 
lost their jobs in mid-1981, when the program ended. 

The state legislature appropriated $5 million for dropout prevention for the 
entire state last year, and Chavez has received $30,000 to hire one staff member 
to deal with the almost 1,800 students the school has identified as at risk of drop- 
ping out. It appears that funding for the dropout program will last only one year. 

No new high schools have been built in the city for fifteen years, and it looks 
as if the Chavez students have nothing but the old building and temporary 
classrooms to look forward to for the indefinite future. There is talk about 
putting the school on year-round sessions, something that has already been 
done with overcrowded Hispanic schools in several other cities. 

The reforms adopted bv the state legislature in 1983 have affected both 
schools. The increased grauuation requirements in science and mathematics 
required the hiring of two new teachers at Richville. Sufficient courses already 
existed program nearly all students into classes meeting the requirements for 
the firr* year of the reform. Sixty percent of the subui^- n students already had 
programs that met the requirements even before they were enacted. The new 
state basic-skills exam was passed on the first ^ry by 95 percent of the Richville 
students, many of whom ridiculed it as a grad^-school test. None of the newly 
hired Richville teachers failed the state's new teacher-competency test. The 
additional state funds provided for teacher salaries by the reform law have 
permitted a handsome raise for local teachers and paid all the new costs excej t 
for some of the extensive testing. 

At Chavez High the reforms have caused a crisis that threatens to become 
worse. There are no physics teachers, and the facult> lacks appropriately 
certified teachers to offer the required added sections ot idb science, computer 
training, mathematics, and foreign language needed to meet new graduation 
and college entrance requirements, which will be fully operative by 1988. If the 
school officials admitted the truth, it would be clear that there is almost no real 
precollegiate writing instruction in the school. English department members 
privately laugh at the idea of requiring research papers from students who lack 
a basic knowledge of grammar, mechanics, and spelling. If the state adopts the 
proposed writing requirement for graduation, many Chavez students will surely 
fail. Two probationary teachers at Chavez— two of the only five Hispanic 
teachers on the staff— have failed the new state teacher exam. Very few new 
Hispanic teachers were certified in the entire state this year. Hispanic enrollment 
in teacher training is plummeting, in part because of the high failure rate of 
minority students taking the new exam. 

Chavez High lacks not only teachers and courses, but also physical facilities 
to support the new requirements. There are not enough labs, and the equipment 
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in those that exist is severely out-of-date. Most of the teachers and administra- 
ton> in the school think that the new requirements make no sense. 

The principal of Qiavez and her district superintendent know that they are 
eoing to i>e judged by the percentage students passing the mandatory state 
graduation exams. That percentage will be published in the newspapers, will 
appear in all the school district's personnel files, and will be a central issue for 
comir.'unity activists. In response, the principal and staff have decided to put 
tremendous emphasis on the basic skills measured in the test and on test-taking 
skills in general. This will mean putting even less emphasis on the higher-order 
skills so essential to collide work. They have also decided to hold down the 
failure rate at upper grade levels by retaining more low-achieving students in 
previous grades. The retention rale at Chavez is now 23 perce it. In other 
words, 23 of every 100 students fail their grade and are not promoted. Many fail 
two or more grades during high school. Thtre are, in fact, many 
eighteen-year^lds who are still being tested as tenth-graders, making the 
school's test scores appear higher and holding down the failure rate on the 
twelth-grade degree test. 

All this does not come without cost, of course. In addition to the time lost, 
there is an extremely strong relaH'^^- cKjp between being held back in grade and 
failing to graduate. In Ch^ . percent of those who fail one or more grades 
drop out before graduaf jn. Last year the dropout rate increased significantly 
Since the school is beiii^ held accountable >r test scores but not for dropouts, an 
increased dropout rate that removes lo^v „*.hieving students will actually make 
the school look more successful. 

As the state universities implement their new entiance requirements, enroll- 
ment of Chavez graduates in four-year public colleges in the area has fallen. 
Colleges are doing less recruiting at Chavez. 

This tale of Chavez and Richville Township high schools is not just a story. It 
reflects real differences appear .ig in a number of recent and current studies of 
education in metropolitan aicdS. Much of it is based on detailed studies of the 
schools, neighborhood?*, and colleges in metropolitan Chicago and other uri)an 
centers (Orfield and Tostado, 1983; Orfield, Mitzel, et al., 1984; Paul, 1987; 
Garrett, 1987; Espinosa and Ochoa, 1986). The picture is m.ore complex, of 
course, but the differences between typical suburban and inner-city 
minority schools are dramatic. Some suburban schools are significantly less 
successful than Richville, but there are almost none in large metropolitan areas 
that are not fa^ more successful than almost all inner-city black and Hispanic 
schools. 

Chavez could have b'^en a black school. In the t case it would probably not 
have been overcrowded and would not have 1 ad bilingual programs. Its 
students, however, would have been even poorer on average, more segregated, 
and much less likely to have intact families. Their scores and dropout rates 
would have been similar to, and perhaps slightly better than, those of the 
Hispanic students. 
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THE STRATinCATION OF SCHOOLS 



The underlying pattern of school differences is deep and structural. Wher- 
ever one looks, there are strong and disconcerting relationships between race, 
income, and every aspect of schooling. The relationbhips are so powerful that 
they enable reliable prediction of the school's test scores without any informa- 
tion at all about the educational program in the school or the school district. Data 
from the entire state of California and from the Chicago, Milwaukee, and Los 
Angeles metropolitan areas and a forthcoming study of metropolitan Atlanta 
schools all show strong relationships between race, income, and achievement. 

If a school has a high proportion of blacks and Hispanics, it is very likely that 
the school has a high proportion of poor people. There are extremely few 
low-income wliite schools in metropolitan ^nerica. There are very few black 
and Hispanic schools without a substantial proportion of poor children. It may 
well be tiie low-income backgrounH of the students, not their racial background, 
that is most closely related to the inequalities in school performance. Which 
factor is more important, however, makes little practical difference .ince poverty 
and race are so strongly related. In metropolitan America the schools that are 
poor are almost always minority schools. 

A statewide study of more tiian 5,000 California schools by San Diego State 
University researchers showed clear relationships between race, poverty, and 
academic achievement in the late 1970s. More than two-thirds of bbck and 
Hispanic third-graders were in schools with test scores below the national 
norms. IWo-thirds of Hispanics and three-fourths of blacks were in predomi- 
nantly minority schools. The typical Hispanic student in metropolitan Los 
Angeles was in a 78 percent minority school. (By 1984 the figure was 83 percent.) 

Black and Hispanic students were many times more likely to be in the schools 
with the lowest test scores. The lowest quartile of California schools, ranked by 
test scores, was 67 percent black and Hispanic and had only 28 percent white 
students. The top fourth of the schools, in contrast, was 85 percent white, 7 
percent Hispanic, and 2 percent black. By grade three, about five of every six 
black and Hispanic students were in below-average schools, while 60 percent of 
whites were in school systems with above-average high schools. By the 
high-school senior year, even after a large fraction of the minority students had 
dropped out, 75 percent of Hispanics and 79 percent of blacks but only a third 
(36 percent) of whites were still concentrated in schools with below-average 
scores. 

There were strong statistical relations^iips between race and achievement 
levels, but the study found that some other commonly mentioned sources of 
inequality were not significant. At both the sixth- and twelfth-grade levels, for 
example, the Hispanic schools spending more per student tended to perform 
worse, probably because the federal compensatory education program concen- 
trated spending in schools with large poverty populations. This does not mean 
that the funds did not help; it merely .neans that they were not sufficient to offset 
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the 4^ry large problems confronting schools with high concentrations of 
Hispanic chUdren. The statistic is deeply disturbing for those who argue that 
simply redistributing funds will solve the problem of inequality. 

The study found significant relationships between school test scores and the 
social, economic, and welfare status of students (Espinosa and Ochoa, 1986, 
pp. 77-94). On its most basic level, the study found that students from minority 
backgrounds were already highly segregated in low-achieving schools by the 
third grade and most wjre never offered a reasonable level of competitive 
precoliegiate trairung at any stage. 

TWo analyses of the schools in metropolitan Milwaukee concluded that there 
were very strong relationships between race, poverty, and academic achieve- 
ment. Professor Daniel P. Walsh examined statistics on 138 schools from districts 
with 61,000 students in the city and suburbs. The second- and fifth-grade 
students were tested with the Iowa Test, and the results showed a .70 correlation 
between elementary-school test scores and percent of low-income students. This 
extremely strong relationship was even dearer in middle ana high schools. 
There was also a relationship, independent of poverty, between location of 
school district and students' academic achievement. Students from central-city 
districts did worse than those from suburban districts (Walsh, 1986, pp. 78-85). 

Poor people were concentrated in the city, and there was a strong 
relationship between percentage poor and percentage minority in metropolitan 
Milwaukee schools. Fifty-seven percent of the dt/s schools, but only one 
school in the suburbs, had more than one-fourth poor children. There were 
four times as many poor children in the typical dty school as in its suburban 
counterpart. 

Much of the greater success of the Milwaukee mr ^et schools, according to 
Walsh, was due not to their outstanding programs but to their recruitment and 
screening of students. The correlation between the test scores and the percent- 
age of low-income students was -.74. In other words, although each of these 
spedal schools had to have at least 44 percent minority pupils, the students 
getting through the screening were very unlikely to be poor (Walsh, pp. 86-87). 
The sdiools scored well on tests primarily because they were enrolling students 
from families with stronger economic and educational backgrounds, not because 
they were transforming urban education. Magnet schools in other large dties 
tend also to have rela ' Vely few low-income students. 

Another more detailed study of the Milwaukee area, by University of 
Wisconsin professor John Witte, looked explidtly at the question of race. Witte, 
wV»o directed a larg? study of schools in the metropolitan area for the state 
go enunent, concluded a detailed statistical analysis: 

. . . The differences in educational achievement in tlie dty and the 
suburbs, and between radal and economic groups, are extreme. 
. . . poor minority students in the dty leave the public education 
system (often prior to graduation) with little to look forward to either in 
tenr s of further education or jobs. On the other hand, middle class 
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white suburban students almost all complete schoc with a rar ^e of 
higher education opportunities available to them. (Witte, 1986, ^. 25) 

Detailed studies of Chicago schools by Designs for Oiange, a local advocacy 
group, and the Chicago Panel on Public School Policy and Finance (CPPS) have 
demonstrated an extremely strong relationship within the dty between a 
school's percentage of minority students and its graduation rates and test scores. 
In tracing the educational fate of students attending various kinds of schools, 
researchers at Designs for Change (1985) found that only one in every six 
students who started out in the ninth grade in the dty schools ended up 
graduating and achieving at or above national norm levels four years later. The 
CPPS researchers found a direct statistical relationship between the percentage 
of minority students in schools and the dropout rates, except for the selective 
magnet ar^. spedalty programs (Chicago Panel, 1985). 

A 1984 analysis of the high schools in metropolitan Chicago found that 
almost all suburban high schools had fewer low-income students than almost all 
Chicago schools, and that the dty schools had teachers with fewer years of 
education from far less selective colleges and offered much more limited 
counseling. (The High School and Beyond survey showed counseling to have a 
much greater influence on mLiority students' plans, probably because white 
fanulies ahsady had much more information about colleges.) Within Chicago the 
high-school curriculum was far more limited at the low-income, high-minority 
schools. There was a direct feeder system connecting high schools and commu- 
nity colleges, and the minority high schools fed into the metropolitan area's least 
successful iwo-year colleges, from which very few students ever graduated or 
transferred to institutions giving B.A. degrees (Orfield, Mitzel, et al., 1984). 

A 1987 analysis , *he 193 higti schoofs in the Chicago metro area showed 
very strong relationships between race, income, and achievement. There were 
dramatic differences in graduation rates, in percentages taking college admis- 
sions tests, and in college test scores, and all of these were related to the racial 
and econorrx differences. Racial differences between schools were very closely 
linked to economic differences. All schools with the highest ratings were middle 
class and almost entirely white, while those at the other extreme were virtually 
all minority and predominantly poor (Garrett, 1987). 

An ambitious effort to look at these relationships over time is the Jaeger study 
o\^er ten ye=^rs of the change in schools in the greater Los AngeL^ area. Because 
state offidals have carefully collected and maintained records and the same types 
of standardized forms have been required, it is possible to follow changes in 
schools and regions with great clarity These data show a high level of 
segregation and a strong assodation between the percentage of minority 
students and the percentage of low-income students, although these relation- 
ships are less extreme than in the Chicago data. There is a striking gap in the 
achievement levels and the graduation rates within the four-county area, which 
contains about a twentieth of the nation's population and almost a fifth of the 
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Hispanic students in United States public schools. The gaps did not decline 
du -ing the 1975-1985 period in spite of local and state programs targeting reform 
at tu^. elementary-school level (Jaeger, 1987). (This study did not evaluate the 
later reforms enacted under Superintendent Bill Honig.) 

This description of educational inequalities could go on and on. One of the 
consequences of the state reform movement ii* many states ^vill be the release of 
much more standardized data that will permit comparison of city and suburban 
schools. The data that have now been released 'ii metropolitan Houston and 
metropolitan Philadelphia, for example, show very large differences. Most of the 
weakest schools identified in the entire state of N^w York are :n inner-city areas 
of New York City. 

When the data from the excellence reforms are merged with data on the racial 
composition of schools— something that is almost never done by state govern- 
ments—it is possible to show much more clearly than ever before the pattern of 
deep and persistent racial differences. Although we do not like to talk about it, 
it is true that if you grow up black or brown in one of the nation's great central 
cities, you will almost surely attend an inferior school, regardless of your own 
intelligence and motivation. Unless ir family can afford private schools or a 
move to the suburbs (and is n^ eked by discrimination in the housing 
market), the probability is ext' eiy high that you v^ll attend schools with 
inferior levels of competif. teaching. Sine, research shows that the way a 

teacher teaches changes as the proportion of low-income students in his or her 
class increases, it is also likely that another powerful ir^uence in the schools, 
t acher expectation, is related to the economic differences between the inner-city 
and suburban schools (Barr and Dreeben, 1983). Teachers with more po*.r 
students expect and demand less. Minority schools have more low-income 
students. 

If the schools offered to the 29 percent of American families who live in 
central cities are consistently unequal to those provided the 48 percent of 
families who live m suburban areas and if the vast majority of nonwhite students 
continue to attend declining central city schools, then a major inequity will be 
compounded if state governments adopt policies that hav-^ ^he effect of penal- 
izing central-city students for the inferior schools they attei without address- 
ing any of the underlying causes of the inequalities or providing the additional 
help needed in such schools. 



THE INCREASING PROPORTION OF AT-RISK STUDENTS 



The reforms of the early and mid-1980s v/ere addressed most directly to the 
problems of middle-class students, a group that was already doing quite well in 
American schools and that is a shrinking fraction of the total student body. The 
most rapidly growing groups are those that were experiencing the greatest 
difficulties even before the standards were raised. Between 1980 and rnid-1985. 
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the Up^ted States white population increa3ed 4.2 percent, blacks increased 8.2 
percent, and the number of Hispanics shot up 22 percent. About half of the 
nation's population growth came from immigration during this period (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, Series P-23, No. 150, pp. 4-5). 

From 1%8, when the federal government began collecting national racial 
statistics on public schools, until the 1986-87 school year, the proportion of 
whiter declined sharply among students in American public schools, while the 
proporHon of blacks increased slightly and the fraction of Hispanics doubled. 
The rate of change during this sixteen-year period could lead to a national public 
school enrollment that is only about half-white a generation from now. By 1984, 
for example, the public schools of the entire Chicago metropolitan area were 46 
percent non white and changing at the rate of rbout 1 percent each year. In the 
late 1980s, the public schools of California will have a growing nonwhite 
majority (Orfield, George, and Orfield 1986; Leadership Council, 1985; Arias, 
1986). Not only racial change in the school.*- but also other large social changes 
are increasing the number of at-risk students. 

The 1980s have been a period of major increase in the number and proportion 
of children living in poverty' Between 1979 and 1985 the number of black 
households living in pa^^erty increased 13 percent, the number of poor Hispanic 
households was up 73 percent, and white families who weie poor increased 23 
percent from a much lower initial figure. Despite restrictions on the school lunch 
program adopted early ?n the Reagan administration, the number of children 
receiving free or reduced-price lu.v hes rose 18 percent during these six years. 

The percentage of children wh j 'vere poor was vastly higher in the cities. 
Central-city children were 127 percent more likely than suburbanites to be 
eligible for free lunches (U.S. Bureau of the Census. Series P-60, No. 155, 
pp. 106-107). 

The percentage of American children living with a single parent who has 
never been married has almost quadrupled since 1970. Overall, the number of 
households headed by females increased 91 percent between 1970 and 1980 and 
another 10 percent from 1980 to 1985. 

More of our children are coming from the least-educated families. The less- 
educated portions of the population have been much more successful in 
reproducing themselves than the more educated groups. On average, women 
who dropped out of high school are having nearly 60 percent more children than 
women with college degrees. They also tend to have them younger, meaning 
that generations are closer together and the cumulative effect of the higher birth 
rate is multiplied (U.S. Bureau of the Census, Series P-23, No. 150, pp. 44-45). 
Parental education is closely related to school success of children. 

Children today spend far less time with parents and depend far more on the 
schools and other caretakers for their educational preparation. Between 1950 and 
1980, of the married women with children under six, the number who 'vere 
working grew from 12 percent to 45 percent, and the number was highest for 
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black women (69 percent). In 1985 half the women with children under three 
were in the labor force (U.S. Bureau of the Census, Series P-23, No. 146). In a 
society that provides little preschool training, the burden on schools will surely 
grow. 

Families headed by females, including 44 percent of all black families and 23 
percent of all Hispanic families, were raising 11.2 million school-age children by 
the mid-1980s. Most of these families combined great economic problems with 
very weak educational backgrounds. Two-fifths of the black women and three- 
fifths of the Hispanic women heading families were high-school dropouts. These 
families were poor and getting poorer. Real income of black families headed by 
females dropped an average of 9.4 percent for blacks and 13.3 percent for 
Hispanics in the twelve years between 1973 and 1985, in part because of the 
failure of both welfare payments and the minimum wage to keep up with the 
cost of living (U.S. Bureau of the Census, Series P-23, No. 146, pp. 8-9; 
Vkshington Post Weekly Edition, September 15, 1986, p. 20). This has been a 
period of sharp decline in the real earnings of black male workers (Neckerman 
and Wilson, in this publication). 

By the nrud-1980s a great number of the families providing the students for 
many central-dty schools were in profound economic and social crisis, 19P3, 
58 percent of black children in the United States were bom to unwed mothers. 
Eighty-four percent of young black mothers under age twenty-five lived in 
poverty. In 1985, 54 percent of black children lived with only one of their parents. 
According to a Census Bureau study, young black families headed by females 
typically found themselves in a self-perpelaating and nearly hopeless cycle of 
educational and econonJc disadvantage. There was "a pattem of higher lifetime 
fertility, low-paying jobs, high unemployment and low-income [that] continues 
throughout the lives of most of the mothers and usually results in long-term 
socioeconoriiic disadvantages to their children" (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Series P-23, No. 146, p. 11). Children born to teenage mothers are very likely to 
drop out ol high school, perpetuating inequality. Their educational destiny was 
determined, to a large extent, before they were born. 

Changes in American society clearly point toward increased burdens on the 
schools in coming years. School leaders have long argued that they cannot and 
should not be held accountable for solving all the problems cieated by other 
facets of oublic policy or t'\e economy, yet they "nust cope with the results. A 
wide variety of policies— ranging from immigration policies to state welfare 
payment decisions, to minimum-wage changes, and to cutback^ in various 
employment and training programs— have all contributed to increasing depri- 
vation for black and Hispanic communities, which were already in trouble a 
generation ago. 

Since there are powerful and long-established relationships between race, 
poverty, and educational inequality, the schools may be threatened by a 
continuing large decline in achievement and a steadily increasing need for 
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school leaders to figure out how to deal with children who are at risk because of 
their backgrounds. Unless this is done, che quality of American education and of 
the American citizenry and work force will severely decline. 



CONSEQUENCES OF RAISING THE BARRIERS 

As the low-income minority proportion of American students grows, it is 
urgent to avoid policy actions that may make schools even less successful in 
dealing with these students. In a situation iu which it is far from certain that we 
know enough or are willing to make sufficient commitments to do much that 
would clearly improve their circumstances, the first clear principle of action 
should be "Do no additional harm." The general movement to raise academic 
standards is exactly the sort of wholly understandable and well-intentioned 
policy that may make things worse. 

Everyone involved in education womes about standards. Most of us regu- 
larly bemoan Iwr standards and their bad effects on the educational process. 
College faculty members often complain about students' weak preparation. 
Colleges gain prestige as they increase the standards for admission and make 
their course requirements more rigid. Colleges have been given encouragement 
to raise entrance standards rapidly in the 1980s, and many have eagerly done so. 
Professors love to teach better-prepared students, and colleges compete eagerly 
for the prestige that comes with increasing selectivity. 

Research is only beginning to show the implications of these decisions, but 
the almost certain result, in the absence of powerful interventions, will be to 
reduce the high-school graduation and college enrollment of low-income and 
minority students. The trend of declining access is already very apparent in 
some of the four-year public universities that implemented such reiorms earlier 
(Paul, 1987). 

The serious immediate problem for high-school students is caused by the 
reforms that have rapidly imposed higher barriers to academic success in 
elementary and high schools. Higher stai. *ufds for promotion from grade to 
grade and for high-school graduation were adopted by many central-city school 
districts in the late 1970s and were raised again in sweeping new requirements 
devised by many state governments in the early 1980s. The higher requirements 
make it much harder for relatively weak students to receive a high-school 
diploma. Supporters argue that the standards will increase motivation to learn 
and eliminate the fraud involved in "social promotion" policies. Usually there is 
no evidence to demonstrate benefits. They are simply assumed. The costs of the 
policies, particularly in terms of increasing dropouts among the at-risk students, 
have usually been ignored. 

Although the oiticisin of the excellence movement has focused on state 
testing and gra: ^ation requirements and the states have clearly played a very 
powerful role, all problems should not be blamed on the states. The state 
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reforms reflected a much broader climate of opinion. Many big-city school 
systems had already responded to severe criticism of their programs by 
implementing similar reforms before the Reagan administration and the excel- 
lence movement appeared. 

By the mid-1970s, iimer cities had overwhelmingly minority school systems, 
and it was already apparent that merely choosing minority leadership did not 
solve their very serious problems. By 1974 the Supreme Court had blocked both 
large-scale city-suburban desegregation attempts and efforts to gain more funds 
for poor school distrj .ts from state governments. 

The central-city school districts were being harshly criticized for demeaning 
the educational process by abandoning educational standards and by replacing 
iwtionally standardized tests that had embarrassed school districts with locally 
designed tests that made the schools look as if they were making progress but 
left students without any idea of how they were really doing in preparing for 
college. The long-accepted idea of sodal promotion was bitterly criticized as 
standards sank so far that some city schools were handing diplomas to illiterates. 
By the late 1970s both black and white superintendents of centriil-dty schools 
were implementing programs designed to force a more concerted approach to 
teaching the basic skills. They enforced the program by giving achievement 
tests, failing students who did not meet minimum standards, and toughening 
corricultmi content. 

The sho/t-term effects of tnese policies appeared to be beneficial. Both Ihe 
short- and long-term costs were relatively invisible for a long time, sines they 
were generally borne by the schools' poorer students. The benefits were that the 
teachers could enforce what they and tlie school considered more reasonable 
standards and that the tests and the threat of failure could increase the efforts o^ 
many students. In the short ran, statistics looked better because the worst 
students were held back and were carried on the schools' test records as 
students in lower grades, lessening the gap between their scores and the 
national norm for that grade. Superintendents and school leaders gained 
prestige with school critics who believed that the entire problem was caused by 
low standards and inadequate requirements. They gained reputations as tough 
and demanding educators. 

These reforms were the first test of the dominant theory of the early 1980s— 
that very poorly achieving schools could be forced to change through commands 
from the top supported by very serious penalties. This was simply assumed. The 
problem was defined as one of shoddy and patronizing ad ninistration of the 
schools, one that could be cured by a strong assertion of sound standards. 

Recent evidence from several big-dty school systems, however, confirms the 
findings in earlier research that grade retention is not a policy without costs and 
that it may be a policy with few, it any, offsetting benefits for students. There 
may, in fact, be very serious costs in terms of increased dropouts and the 
economic losses associated with dropping out in the ^hanging urban economy 
of the late 1980s. School research usually consideis direct educational conse- 
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quences, but it is foolhardy to ignore the reality that a diploma is not only a 
certificate of academic accomplishment but also the key to the door for almost all 
the decent jobs in society. Not having a diploma may not only punish the 
student academically but may make his or her economic situation virtually 
hopeless. It is educationally irresponsible to ignore these issues; as a sodal 
policy it is a disaster. We need to consider carefully the consequences of having 
stricter promotion policies and of relying increasingly on standardized testing 
"^.nd specific graduation requirements. 



THE COSTS OF THE GRADE-RETENTION 
AND TESTING STRATEGIES 



Grade retention was an old tradition in the schools before 1900. Throughout 
the twentieth century, however, the rate of grade promotion rose until it 
reached, for example, 98 percent for elementary students and 85 percent for 
high-schoolers in the Philadelphia public schools after World War n. Thus the 
idea of \utually universal grade promotion took hold long before the dty school 
districts became predominantly minority. The elementary promotion rate in 
Philadelphia dropped to 93 percent in 1982, probably in response to new 
standards in the early grades (Larabee, 1982, pp. 5-6). It dropped more sharply 
elsewhere. 

Research in Los Angeles shows that the toughening of promotion standards 
produced a high and rising retention rate in the 1980s in the dt/s pubbc schools. 
The retention rate in the high schools was 12.3 percent in the 19C1-82 school year 
and was up to 16.4 percent in the 1984-85 school year. Black and Hispanic 
students were retained at an even higher rate, 19 percent in the 1984-85 school 
year, compared to 13 percent for whites and 10 percent for Asians in the dty 
school district. Minority students faced the probability that they would be 
retained at least once during high school (Felidano, 1988). 

Research in the Houston school district showed equally disturbing retention 
trends. The typical Hispanic high-school student in the Houston Independent 
School District, for example, was at least two years behind his age cohort in 
high-school grade level (Houston Independent School District, 1987). 

These retention rates were related very strongly to dropping out and were 
not dearly related to educational gains. In other words, the experience in the 
1980s confirms earlier research that showed little benefit and probable harm 
from strict grade-retention polides. If one adds to the equation the extremely 
negative effect that dropping out has on employment, earnings, likelihood of 
committing crime, and likelihoou of successfully overcoming teenage parenting 
problems, the apparently tough reform becomes highly dubious (Valdivieso, 
1986). 

The link between failing and dropping out had been discussed extensively in 
research and policy analysis for j^ears before the reforms of the late 1970s and 
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early 1980s w re enacted. A classic 1971 Civil Rights Commission report showed, 
for example, lat Mexican- Americans were almost eight times as likely as whites 
to be behind their grade level by the eighth grade. The report cited a Labor 
Department study that showed that most dropouts were at least two grades 
behind and 84 percent were at least one year over-age (U.S. Coiamission on Civil 
Rights, 1971, pp. 36, 38). 

A recent unpublished study by the Chicago public school system shows that 
its move toward retaining students with inadequate test scores at eighth grade 
produced an extremely high dropout rate as those children matured. The district 
moved toward mvch tougher promotion standards in 1980. Now that the 
students retained in grade school have reached high-school age, some of the 
consequences are apparent. The study found that there appeared to be a decline 
in the high -school dropout rate the first year of the policy, but only because more 
low-achieving students were held back in eighth grade and thus did not appear 
on the high-school rolls. When comparing these students statistically with 
siiiiilarly achieving students before the retention policy, however, the report 
showed a large increase in the dropout rate for those held back. The students 
wl:o were held back were very likely to leave school rather than to profit from the 
additional instruction (Toles, 1987). 

In the Atlanta school district, where the system has been following a strong 
retention policy since 1979, the affectei students 'vill soon be reaching high 
school and the results will become apparent. The district was retaining 20-22 
percent of students in first grade and following a policy of as many retentions as 
necessary (Hayes-Wallace, May 22, 1987). In New York City the Ga.cways 
retention policies have shown negative results in a recent evaluation. 

In addition to grade-retention policies, there are a variety of other barriers 
that must be carefully evaluated. There is a high suspension rate in many 
schools, and these suspensions disproportionately affect minority students, 
particularly male minority students (Natio.ial Coalition of Advocates for Stu- 
dents, 1987). Some research links suspensions to dropouts (Fine, in this 
volume). 

The most direct way to increase dropouts late in high school, of course, is to 
create an additional obstacle to degree attainment just before the degree is 
awarded. States that adopt achievement tests that must be passed tu receive a 
degree risk doing exactly that. They create the possibility that degrees will be 
denied to students who have met all the other requirements for graduation. The 
probability is very high that any such requirement will disproportionately hurt 
those groups that already face problems in schools. This issue came to a head 
when some states began to adopt pupil-competency tests related to graduation 
in the 1970s. 

The first major legal battle over this policy came in Florida when it became 
apparent that the state test would cut off diplomas for a large number of black 
students. When it was first adirmistered in 1977, 77 percent of blacks tested and 
24 percent of whites failed. Alter three chances to pass, those continuing to fail 
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were to be denied high-school diplomas in June 1979. Had the policy been 
enforced, 20 percent of the state's black students and only 2 percent of the 
whites would not have been allowed to graduate after passing all the courses 
previously required for graduation. The implementation of the tes* was delayed 
several years by the federal courts, and a set of new policies for early diagnosis 
and — iining came out of years of litigation. When the new requirements were 
finally implemented, the failure rate was much lower (Madaus, 1983). The 
Florida experience showed both the probability of disparate impact from a test 
requirement and the possibility of achieving many of the goals of a reform with 
less substantial costs if there is a major inveFtiaent in making sure that those 
being required to clear higher hurdles have the training to make it possible. It is 
important to note, however, that the Florida schools face an extremely high 
overall dropout rate of 40 percent statewide long after the implementation of 
these and other reforms {New York Times, August 10, 1987). 

Another increased barrier that has attracted very little serious policy discus- 
sion has been the adoption of higher standards for GED degrees. These adult 
education high-school degrees awarded through programs of study and stan- 
dardized testing outside of traditional high schools are very important sources of 
credentials for jobs and college eligibility. As part of the reform movement, the 
standards have been raised and more training is being required. This may make 
the degrees more credible, but it will also make them less accessible. Policy 
changes ( ' this sort should not be adopted without careful e\'aluation of the 
possibility that they could make things worse for those most in need without 
significantly improving their educational achievement. 



THE NEED TO CONSIDER ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 

One of the important aspects of the Florida competency testing case, 
Debra P. v. Turlington, was the teF'^mony of employers about the economic 
consequences of failing to receive a high-school diploma. Executives of major 
firms hiring many Floridians testified that they would not consider employing a 
young person without a degree. In other words, there would be great and direct 
harm to those who did not get diplomas because of the new requirements. This 
testimony was congruent with evidence showing major differences in 
employment and earnings for those v/i^h and without college degrees in the 
1980s. Those without high-school degrees were far less likely to find full-time 
work at a decent wage and much more likely to end up in jail or live in 
long-term poverty. The typical black high school graduate made 49 pe-cent 
more income in 1984 than the typical dropout (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Series P-70, XIO 11, 1987:8). Michelle Fine has done a detailed study (reported in 
this volume) of what happens to dropouts as the hopelessness of their economic 
situation becomes apparent in the years after they leave school. Fine's study 
shows how uninformed the. students often are when they leave and how 
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crushing the problem of operating in the contemporary economy without a 
degree really is. The effect is not limited to the student but will also be felt by 
the children of the dropout. Dropouts tend to have more children than college 
graduates and to have them much younger. Since parental education and 
income are leading determinants of children's fates in school, the consequences 
of dropping out are almost certainly intergenerational. Dropouts produce 
dropouts, and the social costs cumulate. 

Some experts have attempted to estimate the financial cost of dropouts. Even 
with relatively modest assumptions about the consequences for the person 
alone, the costs are staggering. In Cleveland, for example, a court-appointed 
monitoring office estimates the dropout rate at 49 percent. Applying a formula 
developed by UCLA economist James S. Catterall, the Cleveland dropouts from 
the class graduating in 1986 will "suffer a potential lifetime earnings loss of $469 
million" {Cleveland Plain Dealer, April 26, 1987). A research study commissioned 
by the Texas State Legislature reported in 1986 that the state's high dropout rate 
was an extraordinary burden on the state's future. If one added to the direct 
costs the costs of imprisonment for lawbreakers, the costs of health care and 
welfare for additional children, the costs created by another generation of 
uneducated dropouts coming along, and many other indirect effects, the costs of 
dropouts would be immense. The costs would become even larger if the impact 
of an uneducated labor force on a community's ability to attract and fill jobs 
could be factored in. 

Educators must not act as if economic facts do not exist. All of us know that 
one of the central roles we play in a complex modern society is one of 
"credentialing" people and helping employers sort out possible job candidates 
from those whom they v^ll not even consider. We often speak proudly of the 
great enabling power of the degrees we give and the way in which they produce 
tangible improvements in the lives of successful students. We are often right. 
School systems and other educational organizations, for instance, give extrc or- 
dinary importance to possession of the right educational credentials in their own 
employment decisions. 

Wlien we take credit for increasing the economic potential of students, we 
must realistically consider the other side of that relationship— the economic and 
personal damage that we can do to students who invest the time and receive 
nothing but an official statement that they have failed. It is our responsibility to 
be certain when we use such policies that they are designed and carried out in 
ways that do more good than harm to the people they are intended to benefit. 
The reforms raising the standards for high-school graduation have no basis in 
research or experience. There is much evidence in the research literature that 
points to exactly the opposite conclusion. In most cases, the school authorities 
responsible are not even attempting to evaluate costs. If we proclaim success in 
the short term while doing long-term damage, the negative results will become 
apparent and the criticism directed at the educational leaders responsible will be 
deserved. These things are beginning to occur: 
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RAISING STANDARDS WITHOUT RAISING BARRIERS 



"j jchers realize that drawing out the full potential of students requires a 
variety of techniques. Coercion and threats work with some students. For many 
others the key is good teaching, contact with other students excited about 
learning, or special incentives for successful work. The reform movement in 
many states has overwhelmingly concentrated on coercion, on reform by edict. 
There is, in fact, a need for energetic state leadership and challenges to local 
educators. Coercion as a basic approach, however, has not worked well in the 
past with at-risk children, and it seems urJikely to work well now. 

A great deal more energy needs to be channeled into finding other and more 
effective ways to stimulate and support better work— ways that do not have the 
risk of both negative educational consequences and ruined opportunities to get 
a decent job. 



THINKING BEYOND TRADITIONAL EDUCAHONAL ISSUES 



Educational leaders often treat issues of educational pc'icy as professional 
questions, not political or economic questions, and they carefully avoid involve- 
ment in any other kind of issue. One does not need to think very long about the 
problems of at-risk children in the schools, however, to realize that this may not 
be a tenable strategy. For example, school people typically explain the highly 
predictable failure rates of minority and low-income schools simply by pointing 
to the students' social backgrounds, suggesting that nothing much can be done 
given the poor raw materials that the schools have received. Some state testing 
systems give this theory official sanction by providing norms for testing that 
compare school districts with similar racial and economic levels, not with the 
nation as a whole. Many educational systems classify schools by student 
background, tacitly expecting those with more poor and minority children to 
perform less well. 

Policymakers often take the race and income segregation of the schools and 
the level of services, jobs, and income provided as given— as realities that the 
schools must somehow cope with or use as an explanation for their failure to cope. 
In fact, of course, these things are often the results of public decisions outside the 
school systems and are subject to change through different kinds of public 
decisions. 

Residential and school segregation are the basic causes of both racial and 
economic stratification in urban public schools. In almost all cases where it has 
been fully litigated, school segregation has been found not to be part of the order 
of nature and not to be beyond the capacity of public officials to change. Local 
school agencies are almost always found guilty of a history of discrimination. 
Recent cases often contain findings of violations by state governments and 
housing agencies as well There has been no national progress in school 
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desegregation since the early 1970s and onb^ modest change in the nature of 
housing segregation for blacks since fair housing became law. Hispanic school 
children are becoming much more segregated in all parts of the country (Orfield/ 
Monfort, and George, 1986; Farley and Wilger, 1987). 

When one thinks aboui the goals of many of tK reforms and the ac lemic 
experiments Ir turning around mner-city schools, it is apparent that the 
reformers are attempting through tremendous efforts to inject into inner-city 
schools some of the characteristics almost always present in middle-class 
schools. They try t- stimulate the teachers to raise their expectations, to improve 
science and computing equipment and training, to provide better role models, 
and so on. Large amounts of aid and many years of effort may be expended on 
changing a single school in hopes of finding a model that can be used in many 
urban schools. While results in indr~ 'aal ^^chools have someHmes been extraor- 
dinary, no such readily expandable model has been found in more than two 
decades of massively funded experimentation. 

It is a mark or the pervasive acceptance of racial and class barriers in our 
schools that we continually launch efforts to partially reconstruct middle-class 
schooling in inner cities wher we are closing excellent middle-class schools with 
unused space only a few miles away (in nearby suburbs) without giving any 
consideration to using them to provide better education ^ ghetto and barrio 
child**en. These schools, in fact, often possess attributes that cannot be equaled 
in the cc*»tral ci /, such as better-trained teachers who are from more competitive 
colleges and have reputations and connections that will help students after they 
complete school. The suburban schools would also give the inner-city children 
the opportunity to learn to operate in the mult acial society they will probably 
have to cope with in college and in good jobs. We should not stop trying 
everything we can think of to upgrade minority and low-income schools, but we 
should think much more carefully about how to challenge the existing barriers 
and get the children mo.^* in need of educational opportunities to schools that 
are already successful in providing them. 

Viable desegregation plans, particularly urban plans that include both the 
city and the suburbs, Cdn lessen racial and economic separation and, when 
properly implemented, \\ave both educational benefits and benefits for adult 
life. The desegregation that was forced by ♦he courts and the federal 
bureaucracy from 1964 to 1:^72 profoundly changed race relations in Southern 
schools. Desegregation has become much more widely acceptec by the public. 
The absolute majority of Americans below thirty now support it, as do more 
than two-thirds of those families whose children have been bused (data from 
Harris Survey conducted in Nov. -Dec. 1986, in Education Week, January 21, 1987, 
p. 6). 

There has been extremely little state or 'ocal leadership for desegregation h] 
education officials. Recent proposals in C. ^necticut and Minnesota are notable 
exceptions. In general, however, far more state energy and money have been put 
into resistance— usually futile resistance. 

Er|c ^ 6 9 , 
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Educators who recognize the extremely strong relationship that exists 
between educational experien ' and segregation by race and income must not 
merely use these relationships as justifications for the failure of the schools but 
must thirJc about how to help the students who are most hurt by them. Needing 
special attention are the young minority students who have the potential to 
learn at grade level but find themselves in schools and classes operating far 
below those levels. 

Minority students and their parents are often totally unaware that they are 
being shortchanged educationally until they reach college and find out when it 
is too late. They do not know because they live in separate societies with no 
contact with the educational mainsti'eam as reflected in typical suburban 
schools. For the educational system to offer them any kind of real equity, it is 
very important that they be given better information, solid precollegiate coun- 
seling, and access to competitive levels of preparation through general deseg- 
regation, through magnet schools, or through the possibility of voluntary 
transfers to middle-class white or integrated schools. 

In metropolitan commuiiities where totally different and self-|^erpetuating 
worlds cf schooling exist, there should be at least minimal standards for basic 
equity. Such standards require school officials to work toward bridging the gap 
between schools serving minorities and those serving the middle class and 
toward creating, within segregated and unequal minority schools, classes and 
programs that will competitively prepare the mor^ talented students. Encour- 
agement by state education leaders would facilitate such efforts. 

Sldte school offiaals need to be concerned about offsetting some of the 
consequences of segregation, iiot mereiy for educational reasons but also to 
protect themselves from possible legal liability. It is now commonplace for states 
to be held accountable to some degree for school segregation a ^d to be ordered 
to assume both financial responsibility for and, sometimes, direct supervision of 
desegregation remedies— remedies that may include large and very expensive 
compensatory-education programs designed to overcome the effects of a history 
of unequal treatment. Such orders have been handed down in sev^ial states, 
including Missouri, Ohio, Delaware, Indiana, and Arkansa: 3tates have nego- 
tiated settlement agreements requiring expenditures in Ohio and Califomir. By 
far the best defense for state officials in any ^^uch litigation is a record of ], sitive 
action to overcome segregation and its conseqtTices (Tatel, Sneed, Lanigan, and 
Routh, 1987). 

A second policy dimension that is crucial to educational leadership is the 
development of a realistic approach to financing the much greater educational 
burdens carried by schools wi:h large concentrations ot minority and low-income 
students. This is particularly true regarding the financial burdens of implement- 
ing the new reforms. No school that is already s uggling hard to provide basic 
services to highl) ^advantaged students should be forced to divert resources fo^ 
new requirements mat are less ^v/ i^lamental. If students have not learned to 
requiring them to take a course on computers is senseless. 
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Adequate resources should be supplied to prevent additional damage to 
sti'dents' lives from the new requirements. In other words, if the graduation 
requirements are raised, sufficient resources should be provided to schools to 
offer the courses and the support services to permit at least the great majority ot 
these who would have graduated under the old requirements to succeed under 
the new. 

Examining the legislative history of the reforms in several states snows that 
very little consideration has been given to such issues, particularly as those 
issues affect the largest urbai.; systems. In state legislatures and state depart- 
ments of education, these big-city systems are often defined as lost causes and 
denounced for what is seen as their insatiable demands for funding without 
clear evidence of acadv.mic gains. There is far too little understanding of the 
profound social and economic crises these school systems are confronting and 
perpetuating. 

A third general policy should be to avoid curtailment of the supply of 
minority teac lers and administrators. This could be accomplished by injecting 
sufficient fi ids and civil rights monitDring into the operation of college 
teacher-trai ang programs to reverse the rapid shrinking of the supply of new 
black and Hispanic teachers so apparent in the recent statistics from several 
states. 

Recognizing the terrible inequality of education for low-income students 
suggests that school officials not only need to thmk about policies that have 
unintended negative consequences but also need to play some role in discussion 
of public policies that would make the problems of the city schools even more 
desperate by making the poor poorer Since the victims of such policies are 
typically disorganized and without political voice and since the schools are the 
only institutions that are forced to deal daily with the consequences, school 
people should speak to the problems, at least in a general way. Educators in 
inner cities are well aware of the problems of families depending on welfare 
payments that have been crt one-third to one half in most states in constant 
value dollars since 1970 (U.S. Congressional Rese. rch Service, 1985). Teachers in 
schools with concentrations of welfare families see the educati' nal problems that 
result v.'hen children are denied prenatal care, treatment of chronic debilitating 
nines^es, and sufficient food. When, as current housing statistics in many big 
cities show, it costs 75 percent or more of the cash income of poor fan" ilies to pay 
for housmg and no new subsidized housing is being built, it is easy to predict 
that those families will not have money for clothes, school fees, or almost 
anything else their childreri may need. 

It is difficult for educators to speak to econoi\ic and social policy issues. But 
they should reach beyond their normal roles bo^h because of the overwhelming 
educational consequences of social policy decisions and because they ottep have 
to fight for scarce resources, urging legislators tc fund education at the same 
time the legislature is planning to slash other programs ^or poo'" families. Often, 
particularly in years of tight budgets and ci>ncervative administratic iS, educa- 
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tion does fairly well in the political battle for resources, while all the other 
programs that affect opportunity for poor youth are defeated. To pretend that 
children can have an equal opportunity for education when they and their 
parents face debilitating poverty and deprivation of basic needs is to ignore what 
we know to be true. 

All state educational leaders who blame the impossible educational situation 
in low-income schools on economic and social conditions should also say 
something about the public decisions that make bad conditions of family life in 
poor communities completely intolerable. Some state officials have spoken out 
on such issues as programs for child health care, for nutrition, and for teen 
pregnancy. Tl^ese are a few of the policy questions that powtrfully affect school 
conditions in lovy'-income areas. 

School officials and other supporters of educational reform cannot and 
should not become all-purpose social policy advocates. They should, however, 
explain o other policymakers and to the public that the worst and most 
intractable educational problems they encounter are rooted in racial and 
economic inequalities that are : rongly tied to other public policies. 

School policymakers need iO realize that more and more members of their 
changing student bodies will be from backgrounds profoundly affected by social 
policies and that they wiU be functioning in an extremely stratified and 
segregated society where most of the dominant white politicians will be from 
and will represent communities where these problems are not seen or under- 
stood. If edacators do not help the society to understand some of the roots of the 
problems that are reflected in the schools, there will be a continuing tendency to 
blame the school problems of minority and low-income schools on the personal 
inadequacies of the teachers, administrators, and students, not on the larger 
problems. Such blame is a dead-end course for policy and is profoundly 
disheartening to those working the hardest. 



THE NATURE OF THE CHALLENGE 



It IS very hard to ask educational leaders who have been through an 
exhausting and difficult process of reform and are now, in many places, dealing 
with thorny problems of implementating sweeping changes with inadequate 
resources to take on another set of very difficult issues. Yet it must be done. The 
school population and its needs are changing at an extremely rapid rate, and 
there is a very serious possibility that the policy victories of the excellence 
movement may actually hurt many of the most vulnerable students in our 
schools unless the movement's policies are modified in appropriate ways. If 
these problems are not faced, it is very likely that the entire reform enterprise 
will come under increasing attack as some of the negative consequences become 
apparent. Within a year or two, substantial evidence of such damage will be 
assembled. The reform movement will be seen in a racial and class context that 
was not intended and thai can be corrected. 
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Blacks and Hispanics believe in the public schools. In fact, they strongly 
share the traditional belief in schools as the keystone of opportunity. A striking 
fact of our public life is how highly people of all racial and economic back- 
grounds regard public education, particularly the education their own children 
are receiving. Even when there was a very strong conservative attack on the size 
and cost of government, leading tf- drastic cutbacks in some areas, the public 
wanted to spen^* more on public education. That support has been high even 
among those whose children are doing worst in public schools— linorities and 
the poor. TiiC people on the bottom fully share the dream of opportunity, even 
though their children are attending the worst schools. It is often the only hope 
they can hold out that their children's fate will be better than their own. 

Educators should be touched by the depth and intensity of this belief. They 
should realize that, in spite of everything they say about how tiie other 
institutions should not pile the burden of social change on the schools, the 
American public schools are the only basic institution in our society that has 
opportunity for all as its core mission and that has a profound effect on the vast 
majority of children of all backgrounds growing up in the United States. Great 
and even irrational faith is vested in public schools. Educational leaders need to 
respond to this hope by understanding much more fully the deeply rooted 
problems afflicting a growing number of students. Even as the excellence 
movement tapped a basic p?rf of our understanding of the role of our schools, 
a new strategy for the goal of genuine opportunity for equal education will 
strike a deep chord in the nation's consciousness. A large and rapidly growing 
part of the public and of the national leadership knows that something is going 
badly wrong and that the strategies ot th« early 1980s will not do the job. More 
and more Americans realize that our children not live in a white society but 
in a multiracial society that will be endangered if it cannot offer a fair chance to 
all. They believe ^hut the schools can help, and they want to see the ed'^cational 
leadership of the natio^ turn attention again to this great goal. 
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EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 

Why They Rarely Exist for At-Risk 
Elementary-School and Adolescent Students 

James P. Comer. M.D., M.RH 

INTRODUCTION 



VlThen our Yale Child Study Center School Development Program staff began 
V work in an elementary school in New Haven several years ago, the 
principaT gave us what was intended to be a helpful warning. He pointed out 
that we should not expect to have the same success in his school as we had had 
in our inirial project schools, Martin Luther King, Jr., and Katherine Brennan. 
He said, "The people in the King School area are poor, but they live in 
•^ingle-family homes." I pointed out that Katherine Brennan served a housing 
project and that the children had shown similar academic and social perfor- 
mance improvement. He countered, "Yes, but those are two-story project 
buildings; the children in our school are from a high-rise housing project." 

A teacher in the same building said to me, "We can't expect grade-level work 
from these children because they have to put up with too much at home. For 
some if s quite an achievement just to be able to get to school." With this level 
of understanding and expectation, it is not surprising that the students, school 
staff, and parents were all underachieving. And these were well-meaning people 
. . . friends. 

The principal and the teacher were white, but they were not hard-line racists. 
They had adequate administrative and teaching skills. They were caring people 
who wanted to do the best they could for the students. And to their credit, once 
the school improvement model was in place, they were both enthusiastic 
contributors to the school's - sequent dramatic success. The situation was 
similar '^or most of the staff. 

A year later the principal gave a glowing report on the social and academic 
progress being made at the school. He described how staff members who had 
appeared "burned out" had been reenergized through participating in building- 
level, or school-level, planning and activities, particularly those designed to 
improve the social climate of the school. As an example he cited the good feeling 
after a staff event in which the male teachers prepared breakfast for the women 
teachers. As an afterthought he said, "And can you believe that there were no 
behavior problems among the students in the school that day?" 

I could believe. There was no leported crime in Washington, D.C., on th day 
of the March on Washington, August 28, 1963, during the height of the 
intensified civil rights movement— ard for many of the same reasons: pride and 
hope born of the generated ethos of the moment. When the major forces in a 
social system z e mobilized in support of constructive activities, undesirable 
behaviors are minimized. 
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While this principle of human behavior is generally accepted, it is rarely 
applied to our understanding and implementation of school programs. But it is 
at the heart of the problem of less-than-effective schools for at-risk students. The 
failure to understand and to respond to the school as a modifiable social 
system— with academic learning as a function of the quality of relationships in 
the system— is more the problem of social and behavioral scientists, and of the 
culture, than of educators. The dominant viewpoint in our culture is that 
behavior is determined almost totally by an individual, without the significant 
influence— past, present, and future— of political, economic, and social policies 
and practices at every level. We have paid little attention to the complex way in 
which social policies and practices afiect communities, schools, families, and, in 
turn, students' personal development and learning. Yet the understanding, 
attitudes, and behavior of the teacher and principal above were obviously 
influenced by researrh, training, and media information; by political, ?conomic, 
and social policies and practices— past, present, and future; and by stafi, family, 
and student responses to the teacher and principal. 

In the absence of needed understanding, academic learning is too often 
thought 3f as a mechanical process that can be turned on and off at will by tl 2 
student. And teaching is thought of as a mechanical process: as a transaction 
only incidentally involving relationships rather than primarily as a relationship 
that promotes and facilitates a desirable level of academic learning. This attitude 
is reflected in most of the education-reform reports up until now. The emphasis 
on raising teacher and student standards is simply a call for an increased amount 
of the same thing schools were already doing that did not work for many 
students. This "understanding" of and apprc^ch to the problem increase the risk 
of academic and life failure for students already at risk. 

Academic learning is facilitated by overall growth and development— 
social-interactive; psychological-emotional-afiective; moral; speech and lan- 
guage; and intellectual-cognitive-academic. Children who do not receive expe- 
riences that promote adequate overall development are at risk of failing in school 
and, in turn, failing in life. Schools that are unable to help children overcome 
their underdevelopment, or development th^*t is adequate outside of school but 
not adequate to accomplish the academic task, simply maintain or increase the 
risk of academic and life difficulties for these children. 

To overcome prior developmental limitations among students, adults who 
teach must have caretaking or child-rearing skills. And the climate of 
relationships in a school must be at a level that pei/aits their use and 
effectiveness. All adults involved with young people are more or less 
child-rearers. Yet little or no attention is given to the selectmg of teacher*^ with 
these skills or to providing practice in such skills during their preservice and 
inservice training. Even less attention is given to helping them learn to create a 
building-level social system and an ethos that promote constructive interac- 
tions, teaching, and learning. These circumstances hurt the at-risk student the 
most. 
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In this paper I will first discuss the ways in which political economic, and 
social conditions— past present, and futi're— impact communities, families, and 
school teaching and learning. I will then explore the relationship between overall 
development and academic learning. Next I will discuss the black experience, 
illustrating the ways in which troublesome political, economic, and social 
policies and practices— past and present— eventually created and continue to 
create a disproportionate number of at risk students among blacks. I will then 
consider the essential conditions needed to create effective schools for at-risk 
students and the obstacles to creating them. 1 will close with a discussion of the 
implications of my paper for chief state school officers. 

EDUCAnON, SOCIETY, AND BEHAVIOR 

Thomas Jefferson and others argued that a system of public education was 
essential to the success of a democratic society (Padover, 1946). It was believed 
that in a society with a broad base of educatpH personS, it would be difficult for 
a small group of powerful individuals to serve their own interests at the expense 
of the great majority. It was also believed that public education was the only way 
to advance the arts and sciences and to promote civil and responsible behavior 
among enough people so as to ensure desirable societal functioning and 
stability. These beliefs led to the rationalization of federal government support 
for public education under the general welfare clause of the United States 
Constitution (Morris, 1980). 

However, because we had an agricultural and highly industrial society until 
the 1960s, most heads of households were able to meet adult responsibilities- 
earn a living, take care of themselves and their families, experience a sense of 
well-being because they were able to do so, and function as responsible 
community membeia and citizens— without a formal education. As a result, the 
power and impact of education on societal functioning and individual behavior 
was not fully tested. 

After World War II educarion became the ticket of admission to living-vage 
jobs and, in turn, the mechanism through which individuals met adult expec- 
tations and experienced a sense of well-being. Obtaining an education, as well 
as meeting adult work expectations, required a higher level of overall develop- 
ment than was necessary prior to that time. Indeed, the level of development 
necessary to meet everyday adult tasks and responsibilities was the highest ever 
required in the history of the world. This change occurred because of the rapid 
application of scientific and technological knowledge to every aspect of life, 
particularly after 1945. We moved from a horse-and-buggy level of technology in 
the early 1900s— not far removed from that of the wheel— through an age of 
automobiles and airplanes in the 1940s, to a jet-plane, rocket-age level of 
tec ^ogy, all within the lifetime of today's senior citizens. 

Scientific and technological change profoundly affected the nature of com- 
munity life, CTeating new and challenging social problems. Many of our major 
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social problems— including students at risk for poor academic learning— are due 
to our inability to adjust our institutions, particularly public schools, to the level 
and speed of social change. And yet the mission of schools remains the same— 
to create a broad base of people educated at a level and in a way needed to 
maintain a vital democratic society. 

Prior to 1900 and indeed up until World War IL we were a nation of small 
towns and rural areas, and even the cities were collections of small towns. Heads 
of households often walked or rode short distances to work, except in rural 
areas. Teachers sometimes walked to school along with their students. Play or 
recreation was often local and communal— church or club picnics, ainners, 
dances, and the like. TeacheiS often attet ded the same churches a« the parents 
of their students. Thus parents, teachers, i dministrators, and religious, econom- 
ic, and political persor ; often interacted with each other in incidental ways. 

With this kind of day-to-day interaction of authority figures, there was a fair 
amount of trust among them, and expectations and outcomes fr^ desirable and 
undesirable behavior were cJear and predictable. Adults and youi _ people had 
a sense of place— even when it did not afford them a high level of status. And 
there was an overall sense of community. 

Communication media were limited in impact right up until the 1940s. 
Because transportation was slow and often difficult, there were fewer people and 
ideas from c^tside neighborhoods or communities. Thus parents, teachers, 
administrators, ministers, policemen, and others were the "source of all truth" 
for children. During the critical early developmental years, almost all of what 
children learned about the world came to them from emotionally important 
authority figures. And the adults censored and presented the world to the 
young as they wanted them to understand it and respond to it. Because there 
was a reasonable consensus about what was right, wrong, good, and bad, these 
important authority figures often appeared to speak with a "common tongue." 
Under such conditions the school was a highly respected and natural part of a 
community. There was an automatic transfer of authority from parents to school 
staff. And with the frequent interaction and sense of agreement among authority 
figures, it was difficult for students to act in troublesome ways. Parents, school 
staff, neighbors, church members, and the like all supported desirable social 
development among young people. Thus difficult school behavior was not as 
common. 

Nonetheless, the schools always failed to interest a large number of the 
students in the academic program. And for this reason and others, as late as 
1940, 76 percent of all students left school prior to graduation (Snyder, 1987). 
Many of those who left had not had the kind of preschool experience and level 
of overall development that would allow them to find satisfaction in academic 
learning. But again, there was no problem. They could leave school, find work, 
meet all their adult responsibilities, and experience the related social and 
psychological benefits— th*^ well-being needed for the kind of general welfare 
our social system requires. 
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After World War II we became a nation of metropolitan areas— with high 
mobility, rapid visual communication (television), and now telecommunication 
systems. Heads of households began to travel long distances to work. It was less 
common for teachers to live in the same neighborhoods and walk to school with 
their students. Parents, teachers, and administrators interact^^d with each other 
in an incidental or communal fashion less often than before. These changes and 
others reduced the sense of trust, place, and community that had previously 
existed in a natural way. 

Television presented families with attitudes, values, and ways from around 
the comer and around the world. And the information went directly to young 
people v^thout the censorship of meaningful adults. Some of the information 
children now receive is in conflict with the attitudes, values, and ways of their 
parents. Children can observe differences of opinion about what is right p.nd 
wrong, good and bad, with every newscast and debate. Television dramas 
present violence and sexuality on an explicit level that was uncommon in the 
past. 

The world of today, then, is infinitely more complex than the world of 
yesterday. And yet, young people are no more mature today at five, twelve, or 
eighteen than they were in the past. Again, to manage in the complex society of 
today, young people need the highest level of overall development ever required 
in the history of the world. They need sustained and skilled parental help to 
acquire such a level of development, as v-ell as sensitive and supportive 
institutions, particularly the school. Yet, for many reasons, they in fact have less 
help and support for overall growth and development now than in the past. 

Today both parents in a family often work. There is more divorce and more 
single-parent childrearing. Families under social and economic stress often lack 
or are unable to apply the childrearing skills necessary to help their children 
develop abilities necessary for functioning well in schools. The school is no 
longer a natural part of the community, and there is not an automatic transfer of 
authority from home to school. And where the staff and .he community being 
served are different in significant ways -class, education, race, religion -there is 
the potential for conflict between home and school. Alienation and distrust 
reduce the ability of parents and staff to work together to support the 
development of students. A first-grade teacher in New Haven told me that she 
explained the expectations of her classroom to th..' students on the first day of 
school and a six-year-old raised his hand and said, "Teacher, my momma said I 
don't have to do anything you say." 

Most schools hav3 not adjusted their organization and management in a way 
that promotes better home-school relationships and, in turn, supports student 
development. Schools are still basically hierarchical in organization and author- 
itarian in management and style. There is top-down rather than collaborative 
management. Sraff, parents, and students usually feel that they cannot contrib- 
ute to or influence the program of the school, whether it meets their needs or 
not. Inflexible organization and management make it extremely difficult for the 
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staff to take advantage of spontaneous and ^uilding-level-planned opportunities 
for teaching and learning. And rijain jecau&e learning and desirable behavior 
are understood as mechanical and willful acts rather than as a consequence of 
good overall development, school personnel are not trained to support child 
development. 



EDUCATION AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 



Children are bom totally dependent, with only biological potential, aggres- 
sive energy, and the capacity for establishing relationships. Without support 
from mature caretakers, the biological potential will not be developed; indeed, 
children will die. Aggressive or survival energy must be channeled into learning, 
work, and play, or it can be destructive or troublesome to the chile, ^n^ people 
around him or her. The purpose of education is to move children from their 
dependent state to a level of development in which they can successfully meet 
their adult tasks, including citizenship responsibilities. 

Motivation and preparation for academic learning occur largely though the 
channeling of survival or aggressive energy into intellectual curosity and 
self-expression. Improperly and inadequately channeled aggressive energy is 
responsible for most of the behavior problems we art concerned about among 
young people in school. 

As parents provide food, warmth, secur y, and intellectual stimulation for 
the child, an emotional bond develops between the caretaker and the child. This 
permits the child to imitate, identify with, and internalize the attitudes, values, 
and ways of parents. The caretaker is then able to provide the child with 
experiences of ever-increasing complexity that lead to development along a 
number of pathways. There are many pathways along which development takes 
place simultaneously. Several are critical for academic learning: social- 
interactive, psychological-emotional-affective, moral, speech and language, 
intellectual-cognitive-academic. 

The parent or caretaker who intervenes when a two-year-old attempts to take 
a ball away from another child promotes development along these critical 
pathways. He or she explains that Johnny cannot hit or viol?te Bobby but must 
either wait until he is through playing with the ball, work out an arrangement in 
which they can play together, or just go and do something else. In intervening 
and spelling out the options, the caretaker provides the child with the rules of 
the social-interactive game. This gives the child the motivation to control the 
impulse to hit or take and soothes any hurt feelings, thus supporting psycho- 
emotional development; and H presents what is right and wrong, thus providing 
moral training. Speech and language a.e involved as thinking, or intellectual- 
cognitive learning. 

On a recent five-hour plane trip I observed a father 'eaching cognitive skills 
to his preschool-age daughter. "What is the opposite of ^.7?? . . What do you 
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ually think of as going together with a fork? . . . Why don't you finish this 
story for me?" Even when he limited her behavior, he taught. "If you stand up 
in yoar seat while the movie is on, what happens to the people behind you?" At 
one point the daughter said jokingly, "I'm so silly, I am dumb." Protecting her 
self-image, in a calm and good-humored fashion the father said, "Oh, you're not 
dumb. I'll bet you're one of the smartest girls in your nursery-school class." And 
sensitive to her energy level, just when I thought to myself that that was enough 
teaching for today, he encouraged his daughter to take a nap. 

Most better-educated parents read to their children. The child has the adult 
to himself or herself in what is otherwise a busy day; hence, reading time is a 
positively charged period. Children's stories meet many of their psycho- 
emotional needs, and thus they want to hear them again and again. Eventually 
they associate the words with the pictures on the page and they begin to read 
from memory. Parents are delighted and excited, and the child enjoys the 
approval that comes with achievement. This reinforces the child's desire for 
mastery in reading and in managing other aspects of the environment. The child 
notices that the parent reads from the top down, from left to right, and exclaims 
in certain ways. These are prereading skills, and children who have such 
experiences usually go to school already reading or prepared to learn to read. 

An eight-year-old aske/ his father what he would give him if he made all 's 
in school. The father said, "Wait a minute. You're not going to school for me. 
You're going to school for yourself. If you do not do well in school, your teachers 
won't hold me responsible; they will hold you responsible . . . and the same 
goes for your classmates. You will have to hold yourself responsiblr not me." 
Good childrearing helps the child develop inner control, direction, motivation, 
and acceptance of responsibility for his or her own behavior and academic 
growth. 

Children who receive such experiences at home generally present themselves 
to teachers ::i.d others in ways that biing them positive feedback, increasing 
their confidence and self-esteem. As a result, positive emotional attachment and 
bonding, similar to but less intense than that which takes place with parents, 
develops between school staff and students who are functioning well. This 
permits the students to imitate, identify with, and internalize the attitudes, 
values, and ways of the staff, including desirable social behavior and learning. 
Because early school learning has limited immediate utility, it is important that 
the relationship between teacher and student enable the teacher to serve as a 
valued role model and guide. 

Children who have not had desirable and necessary preschool experiences 
ar.? often underdeveloped along the pathways necessary for school success. 
Teachers not trained in child development of^ jn view their behavior as "bad" or 
consider indications of limited academic learning potential as "dumb." In our 
culture we punish bad people, and we have low expectations for people with 
apparently limited intelligence. Healthy, aggressive, reactive children often 
respond to such attitudes and behaviors in provocative ways, orJy making their 
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situation worse. Teachers feel alternately argry and guilty, frustrated and 
disappointed, and they respond even more inappropriately. This eventually 
leaHs to a downhill acadpmic course for the siuaent, emotional burnout for the 
teach »r who has large numbers of such student: and poor relationships in the 
school and between home and school. Students in such situations are at risk for 
academic failure. A disproportionate number of such students are black, 
Hispanic, and Native American I will discuss the black American experience 
since it has been the area of my research. 

EDUCATION AND THE BLACK EXPERIENCE 

Understanding of the black experience is generally limited by implicit and 
explicit assumptions th".c, aside from slaverv it has been essentially the same as 
that of ill other groups. It has beei different in critical ways. It is important to 
understand the ways in v/hich the black exp' ience has been different, and the 
consequences of those differences, in ordc^ to develop effective strategies for 
overcoming obstacles to the development and full academic achievement of 
black youtli. 

Most American immigrants were able to maintain culbiral continuity (Han- 
sen, 1940). Most continued to use their same language and practice their same 
religiou in the new country until opportunity and assimilation were possible. 
Many came from the same place in the old country and settled in significant 
numbers in the same place in the new country. This created homogeneous 
cultural enclaves in which there was a fair degree of social cohesion. In addition, 
they were able to vote almost immediately; thus various ethnic groups could 
gain pohwical, economic, and social power in one generation. Such power 
permitted the groups to experience a v^de spectrum of opportunities in the 
mainstream of the society. As a result, group members gained knowledge, skills, 
and contacts in every sphere of community life, increasing opportunity for the 
next generation. This permitted a three-generation family and g^oup develop- 
mental cycle that paralleled economic development in this country. 

Before 1900 it was possible for adult heads of households to be uneducated 
and unskilled and yet provide for thems'^lvcs and their families in what was 
largely an agricultural and, eventually, an early-ind istrial society. This sib^ation 
made it possible for heads of households to meet their responsibilities without 
education, p.omoting the level of family and community stability necessary for 
children to gain the moderate academic and social skills needed for success in 
the job market of the heavy-industrial age, 1900-1945. Well-functioning families 
during this period had the best chance of giving the*-* children the aca demic and 
social skills necessary to gain th( high le^'el of education and the social behaviors 
necessary for success in .^he job market c*^ Tie late industrial age, 1945-1980, and 
the postindustrial age, 1981 to the present. These conditions permitted immi- 
grant groups to experience a sense of independence and opportunity and a 
sense of individual and group control of their destiny. 
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The black experience has been marked by cultural discontinuity, forced 
dependency, a limited sense of opportunity for an improved individual ar 
group situation, and a limited sense of control. 

West Arrican societies, the origin of most black Americans, were organized 
through tighiknit kinsh-p groups in which the giving of direction, the provision 
of security, and the management Oi government, economic, religious, and other 
institutions were all integrated (Gibbs, 1965). Slavery destroyed these institu- 
tions along with language and other cultural forces that might have provided 
social cohesion. The provision of food, clothing, and shelter, and even sexual 
and soaai expxession, were either controlled or supervised by the master. And 
no maner how hird or well the slave worked, it was for the benefit of the master 
and not for nie glory of the tribe or tribal group, or to improve the condition of 
^he slave or slave family (Elkins. 1963). 

Slavery produced a range of beha^/iors from acting up and acting out to 
passive aggression to dependency, apatl.y, and depression. This led to harmful 
habits and conditions, such as working as slowly aj, possible, nut planning for a 
future, and taking out anger and resentment at the master and the slave system 
on other slaves. Many of these troublesome attitudes and behaviors were 
transmitted from generation to generation, doing significant psychological and 
social damage (Comer, 1972). Some slaves w-re less traumatized through 
identification with the master and through religion, or the black church. 

Identification with the master, or the aggressor, meant a sense of adequacy as 
a slave on the master's terms. However, the master still regarded the slave as an 
inferior person, so tha^ this identification created group divisions and problems 
with self-identity. Religion permitted the slave to experience a sense of adequacy 
on "God's terms" rather than those of the master (Frazier 1962). Religion thus 
provided slaves with a belief system tlu.c could become the motivation and basis 
of support for a constructive family and community life style. Religion and the 
black church provided the black community with the conditions that led to the 
first n ,leus of educated people. It wa the hlack church thai provided the 
impetus for the intensification of the c- ' rights movement. 

Opportunities in the mainstream of the society after slavery could have 
reduced many of the troublesome behavior problems created by the institution. 
6jt ^prror, violence, and subterfuge were used to illegally deny blaci s the vote. 
Institutions that should have protectp-* black rights and thereby created e sense 
of belongin - and well-being often cuuperated with the lawbreakers (Berrj' and 
Blassingarne, 1982) Without the vote in the area in which most blacks were 
located, the group cDuld not gain political, economic, or social power. It was 
denied knowledge, skills, and contacts within the political, economic, and social 
mainstream. Group cohesion and power grew only out of the b:ack church, and 
it came under attack if it addressed poetical, economic, and social issues. 

Because the black community had little power, it was possible not to provide 
adequate educational opportunitie: to the group. As hie as the 1930s, four to 
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eight times as much money per person was spent on the education of a white 
child as a black child (Blose and Caliver, 1936). Where bLcks vrere dispropor- 
tionate in number, the disparity was as much as twent)'-five times. As late as the 
mid-1960s two prestigious white women's colleges together had an endowment 
that was one-half the endowment of Harvard. That one-half endowment of 
Harvard was more than the combined endowment of all the one-hundred-plus 
black colleges in the United States (Council for Financial Aid to Education, 1967). 
This is evidence that blacks were massively undereducated during the middle- 
or hp.avy-industrial era when most Americans were preparing for the late and 
postindustrial periods. 

Despite these conditions most black families functioned reasonably well into 
the 1950s, Although blacks worked at ihe bottom of the economic barrel— as 
sharecroppers, tenant farmers, laborers, domestics— Inis menial labor was 
^n^" agh to provide basic reeds. Rural and almost communal life stj'les permitted 
many communities to support desirable family functionmg. And the attitudes, 
values, and ways of the black church culture sustained individuals and the 
group against social injustice and hardship. As a result, almost 80 percent of all 
black f-r^iiiies had two parents as late as 1950 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1960). 
And most blacK communities were reasonably safe until that time. 

When education became the ticket of admission to living-wage jobs after 
World War II, the black community began to experience increased difficulty. 
Undereducated in prior years, blacks were the first to experience exclusion 
because of raised educational standards. And because blacks lac' ed political, 
econonuc, an^ social power, a high level of racism persisted in the society. Thus 
even well-educated blr-:ks were denied adequate jobs and other economic: 
opportunities. 

Higher education for blacks was in the professional service areas and was 
vlesigned to support a racially segregated social system, not to allow blacks to 
participate in all areas of the society. As a result, the black middle class is largely 
a professional group and did not enter the mainstream political and economic 
arenas in significant numbers until very late. In addition, the south-to-north 
movement tore many people away from the nurturant roots of the rural black 
church culture and left them excludea .lOm the mainstream of ^.e society in the 
urban North. As a result of all these conditions, many families that once 
functioned well bepan to function less well after the 1950s; and many blacks were 
denied the opi^ortunity to undergo the three generatic ns of development 
possible for other groups. 

By t).c time the civil rij;ht3 movement opened up opportunities for blacks in 
the 1960s, we were already into the middle of the last stage of the industrial era. 
And for the previous twenty *^o thirty years, the best-functioning black fcxmilies, 
like most well-functioning families, had reduced their size in response to 
conditions in the industrial age. But many families that functioned less well 
continued to have a large number of children. It is for all these reasons that black 
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families appear to be going in opposite directions: better-functioning faini- 
lies have more oppoitunities than ever before, and by every social indicator, 
families that function less well are under greater stiess and in more difficulty 
than ever before. 

It is for all these reasons that a disproportionate number of social casualties 
in the society are black. A disproportionate number of black children do not 
receive the experiences that will enable them to do well in school and to have a 
reasonable chance to do well in life. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR PUBLIC POUCY 



FROM AN INTERVENTION MODEL 

Our Yale Child Study Center School Development Program was designed as 
a building-level attack on the barriers to appropriately serving at-risk students. 
It was based on our understanding of societal change, the lag in institutional 
adjustment, the black experience, and developmental and relationship issues 
(Comer, 1980). Our four-person team from the Child Study Center-p5>^ hi., 
trist, social worker, psychologist, special-education teacher— began a collabora- 
tive program with the New Haven School System in two elementary schools in 
1968. The two schools were 99 percent black and almost all of the si 'ents v/ere 
poor. 

In 1969 they ranked thirty-second and thirty-third out of thirty-three schools 
in language arts and mathematics on standardized achievement tests. The 
students were eighteen and nineteen months behind in language arts and 
mathematics by the fourth grade. School attendance was among the worst in the 
city, and there were severe behav^.or problems in both schools. Staff morale was 
low and parents were ingry with and auenated from both schools. One school 
was eventually closed and re|jlaced by a similar elementary school servxiig a 
housing project. In 1984 the original project school was tied for third and the 
replacement school was tied for fourth in achievement in language arts and 
mathematics on standardizea u'^hievement tests out of 4*venty-six schools. The 
students were a year abovp grade It^el in one school and seven months above in 
the other by the fourth mde. There had been no change in the socioeconomic 
makeup of either community. 

We recogiuzed that the parents were under social and economic stress for the 
reasons described above and that as a result a disproportionate number wf.re not 
able to provide their children with the experiences necessary to perform well in 
school. Because of societal change, the community no longer aided the devel- 
opment of children in a natural way, and the level of development needed for 
success in school was higher than ever before. There was a need for the school 
to work with parents to support the student development needed for acceptable 
academic learning. But the staff was not trained nor was the school organized 
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and functioning in a w to make this possible. In addition, income, education, 
race, and class di£fere...es created tensions and often anger and alienation 
between home and school. These factors contributed to difficult interactions 
among parents, staff, and students. 

We knew that we could not mandate the needed changes. We concluded that 
we would have to develop a process that would change the ecology of or 
interactions within the school in a way that would facilitate student development 
and academic learning. Thus our focus was on the social system more than on 
any particulai individual or group in the school enterprise. 

We created a school governance and management team that was led by the 
principal but was representative of all of the adults in the building. It included 
teachers selected by teachers, parents selected by parents, and a member of the 
mental-health team (made up of the support staff —social worker, psychologist, 
and special-education teacher). This group developed a comprehensive building 
plan focused on the school social climate a ad the academic program. Staff 
development activities were based on building-level goals and strategies. The 
mental-health team worked in a preventive way as well as in the traditional way, 
providing help to the individual child, group, or family. The parent group 
supported the program of the school as designed by the governance and 
management team, givin«^ particular support to the social program. 

The school governance and management group coordinated all of the plans, 
activities, and people in a way th.:t reduced duplication, confusion, and difficult 
interaction. It identified problems and opportunities, developed intervention 
prograr^s or delef d responsibility for developing them to other groups in the 
school, assessed tht .-iterventions, and modified them on the basis of the find- 
ings. All of this was done v^*^h a sensitivity '^o child-d lopment and relationship 
issues that was provided to the group by the mental-health team representative. 

Certain rules and philosophies guided our work. First, we took a "no-fault" 
approach . . . not blaming the students, thei- parents, teachers administrators, 
or anybody else. Second, it was understood that members of the governance and 
management team could not paralyze the principal. On the other hand, the 
principal could not use the group as a "rubber stamp." Decisions were made by 
consensus so as to avoid "winners and losers." We looked for ways to addiess 
problems within ourselves and in the building before turning to the central office 
and other outside help. 

This approach systematically restored the desirable climate and relationships 
between home and school that existed in a natural way in the pre-1940s 
communities. It empowered parents, teachers, administrators, and students 
through collaborative, coordinated planning and program implementation. It 
gi^ve everybody involved a sense of ownership in the school and a stake in the 
outcome, 'hus motivating desirable b'^havior. 

Teaching was based on an understanding of what the children had not 
received in preschool experiences and was reinforced through relevant and 
meaningful activities. At the same time, the emphasis was on teaching basic 
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skills. The involvement of parents in planning and implementation helped to 
make the program culturally sensitive and to make parents and staff accountable 
to one another. The work of the mental-health or support team helped all 
involved utilize child-development and relationship principles in every aspect of 
the school program 

Eventually a program called "The Social Skills Curriculum for Inner-City 
Children" was designed. It systematically provided low-income black children 
with the experiences that many middle-income children gain simply by growing 
up with their parents. The teaching of basic skills, social skills, and appreciation 
for the arts was carried out in this program t. rough four units— politics and 
govci'nment, business and economics, health and nutrition, and spiritual and 
leisure time. This approach promoted social development among the students, 
which led to improved academic performance and set in moHon a circular and 
reciprocal action that gradually improved the quality of living and learning in the 
schools. 

A follow-up study on twenty-four students from our project and twenty-four 
students from the same community who did not attend our project schools, 
conducted three years later and in the same middle school, showed our project 
students to be two years ahead in language arts and a year ahead in mathe- 
matics Students from our project schools were more often leaders and had 
fewer behavior problems. Similar res - using our model have now been 
demonstrated in more than twenty elementary schools. 

FOR PUBLIC POLICYMAKERS 

Public policymakers, particularly chief state school officers, can help at-risk 
elementary and adolescent students by effecting changes in poPcy and practices 
in several areas. I will address education c.nd training; standards for teachers, 
students, and working conditions; counseling and selection of teachers and 
administrators; and inservice support. 

EDUCATION AN^ OR TRAINING 

Preservice education and training should provide teachers and administra- 
tors with an appreciation of the purposes of education within the context of the 
liberal arts courses needed for the future teachei to be culturally literate. Such a 
cuniculum should include instruction in economic and social history and in the 
appreciation of the multicultural nature of our society. Certainly, courses in 
traditional teaching methods are needed. But equal attention should be given to 
providing teachers and administrators with the kind of understanding and skills 
needed to create a school climate that supports overall stu dent cevelopment, 
desirable behavior, and academic learning. All teachers and administrators need 
to be well grounded in chiid-development and behavior theory and knowledge. 
Prior to graduation, they should have to demonstrate th? abiliiy to apply such 
knowledge through supervised work with students. 
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Future teachers should be taugh: the basic principles of school organization 
and management. They should have an opportunity to learn realistic alternatives 
to negative discipline such as scolding, punishment, and exclusion. Teachers 
should be prepared to work with parents, administrators, and the community in 
collaborative ways; and the preservic^ program should enable teachers, admin- 
istrators, and service personnel sucn as mental-health teams to collaborate prior 
to the time they are expected to do so in difficult inservice situations. 

During the student (or practice) teaching, the student teachers should have 
an opportunity to observe highly competent and successful teachers organize 
and manage classrooms and teach subject-area material, as is the case in many 
traditional programs. !n addition, attention should be given to having future 
teachers observe such teachers facilitate the social, psychological, and emotional 
development of students. This should include academic, social, and psycholog- 
ical evaluation of students, self or other staff, school or community problems, 
and structures and events interfering with or facilitating learning. The experl- 
err should enable the future teacher to observe the teacher working with t'le 
administration, support staff, and oarents on matters of school governance and 
management. The student teacher also should ve an opportunity do all 
these things, under supervision, himself oi herself. 

STANDARDS 

I have no quarrel with the need for high standards for staff or students, but 
we must be careful not to base our decisions about standards on example-^^ from 
foreign cultures, in which different student populations and sociocultural 
conditions exist. The recommendations foi the reform of American schools 
recently made by several groups are probably appropriate for our top 
college-bound students but do not address the underdevelopraent and the 
diL'erenf needs of most of our students. Tt will be harmful to continue to suggest 
that most of our students are not meeting "the standards" when a set of 
standards geared to their needs has not been developed. When such standards 
are developed, they must not limit opportunity for any group of students, but 
must all w them to compensate for their underdevelopment and move to the 
level of their ability. 

Inadequate attention has been given to standards relative to the working 
conditions of school staffs, to derisions made by school boards and/or school 
finance committees, and to teacher-support arrangements. The salaries ot many 
teachers and administrators remain too low, and many work in less ihan 
reasonable physical plant conditions, with too few supplies and materials. Too 
many policy decisions relative to education are made by persons with little 
knowledge about children, learning, school organization, and management. 
Sometimes political patronage, personn I organizations, and/or union intc 2sts 
and needs are given higher priority than student needs. A set of standards for 
behavior, performance, and conditions in all these areas, would be helpfui. 
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COUNSELING AND SELECTION 

Because motivation for academic learning grows largely out of the relation- 
ships children— especially young children— have with meaningfi^I, positive 
adults, it is important to select teachers and administrators for their ^ility to 
^*'ork well with children. There is much to suggest that the greater emphasis on 
curriculum content than on relationships in middle and secoiidary school? is a 
major contributor to behavior problems, including an inadequate investment in 
learning, among many middle- and high-school students. A major complaint of 
dropouts and poorly performing students is that "they don't care." 

Mosc teachers do care. But teaching is a d'fHcult task. It requires a particular 
temperament and good interaction skills. It requires analytical ar d creative 
thinking -most useful in independent, individual actions— as well as the 
capacity for collaboraHon, cooperation, patience, and tolerance. These combir;ed 
traits— sometimes conflicting— are not widely found in the general population 
and are not easily developed. When people enter the field of education and lack 
the suitable traits but are forced to remain for financial and other reasons, 
everybody involved is harmed, particularly at-risk students most in need of 
highl;* motivatiid, effective teachers and administrators. Thus some system of 
preservice and inservice counseling and selection for needed traits is as much 
indicated as selection for academic ^achievement. Persons "counseled out" of 
education are often relieved and more successful elsewhere. Even witli a 
growing shortage of teachers, policies promoting selection and counseling cocM 
be useful and, in the long run, beneficial to all. 



SUPPORT SERVICES 

As the teaching task becan e more complex after the 1940s the role of 
support disciplines— psychology, social work, special education, counseling, 
nursing, and others— incrersed. Bui too little has been done to modify the 
training in these areas from their parent disciplines, particularly psychology, 
nursing, and social work, in order to permit their full integration and appropri- 
ate use in schools. Thus the one-to-one treatment approach used in medicine 
after problems arise is still the one most utilized in schools. But the application 
of child development, behavioral science, and health knowledge to dll aspects of 
a school program is equally if not more, useful. Teachers and administrators will 
oe better able to use support services in this way if they have an opportunity to 
work with support personnel while all are in preservice training. 

Also, it is my impression that schools and school systr^ns serving the highest 
number of at-risk students do not adequately use available inservice time. 
Inservice is often pLnned from the central office and is not based on building- 
level goals and strategies. Studies show that even when such inservice is well 
done and exciting, knowledge gained is not integrated into practice and 
maintained as relevant to building-level goals and strategies. 

Another important area of support is the coaching of teachers and adminis- 
trators, particularly of inexperienced -personnel. Because coaching is associated 
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with the practice of supervision for evaluation purposes, it is being resisted and 
underused as a support mechanism. The same is true of the school program audit 
similar to that used for accreditation. Yet these approaches are used regularly and 
effectively in industry. They are a way to simultaneously promote accountability 
and assist individuals and programs in need of help, as well as maintain excel- 
lence. The careful introduction of these approaches— training, program develop- 
ment, attitudinal change— could make such practices acceptable and useful. 



SUMMARY 



Effective schools rarely exist for at-risk elementary-school and adolescent 
students because rapid societal changes have reduced the supports available for 
the preschool development of many students. Simultaneously, other changes 
have increased the level of development needed for success in school and in life. 
Institutions, particularly schools, have not made the kind of adjustments needed 
to help at-risk students reach the hvel of development needed for school 
success. A disproportionate number of at-risk students are among minorities 
because of the social and economic histories of these groups. Programs based on 
a recognition of the problems causing risk and designed to overcome them can 
be successful. Public policymakers can promote changes in the training, stan- 
dards, counseling and selection, and support of teachers and administrators that 
can reduce the risk for many elementary-school and adolescent tudents. Buc 
because such changes are difficult to bring about, effective schools for at-risk 
elementary-school and adolescent students rarely exist. 
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At the first Parent-Teacher Association meeting, Mr. Stein, the principal of a 
comprehensive public high school in New York City, announced, "Wel- 
come to High School. We are proud that 80 percent of our graduates go on 

to college." Of course, Mr. Stein did not say that only 20 percent of any entering 
ninth-grade cohort ever graduates. 

Milan Kundera, in The Unbearable Lightness of Being (1984), introduces the 
notion of "kitsch," one which unfortunately plays well and prominently in 
urban public schools. As Kundera defines it, kitsch entails "the absolute denial 
of shit . . . kitsch excludes everything from its purview which is essentially 
unacceptable in human existence" (p. 248). Evidence of doubt, irony, and 
ambivalence that threatens an institution's presentation of self is banished. 

My work has taken me inside diverse institutions of public schooling as a 
survey researcher in a South Bronx alternative high school; as an ethnographer 
in a year-long participant observation of a comprehensive high school in 
MarAattan; as an interviewer of some fifty high-school dropouts in their homes 
throughout Central and East Harlem; and as an expert v^tness in a racial 
desegregation lawsuit in the Northeast, which took me inside the halls and 
*ninds of a predonrdnantly minority public high school and its nearly exdusi^ ely 
white counterpart 2.4 miles apart. Tne traditions of "kitsch" have overwhelmed 
this spectator of public education. 

In 1981 I was hired as the evaluation researcher of a special program in an 
alternative high school in the South Bronx in Nc v York City. Armed with 
surveys, interview schedules, and standardized instruments, I selected Orty 
infoi-mants in September whom I naively expected would be waiting for my 
"posttest" in May. Within the nine months, however, over one-third of the 
original youngsters had dropped out . Converting methodological problem into 
research opportunity, I decided to compare those adolescents who had dropped 
cat against those who remained 'n school, using the September data on 
degression, attributions of success and failure, perspectives on social injustice, 
reactions to classroom inequities, and presentations of self as "socially desir- 
able." 

Much to my surprise, the following portraits of "dKopouts ' and "persisters" 
emerged: . 
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THOSE STUDENTS WHO DROPPED OUT were significantly less 
depressed, more likely to say "my problems are due to poverty, racism, 
and my personality/' more likely to say "if a teacher gave me a F und I 
deserved an A, I would do something about it/' and less likely to 
present themselves as "socially desirable"— that is, to conform-than 
those students who remained in school. 

THOSE STUDENTS WHO REMAINED IN SCHOOL were significantly 
more depressed, more likely to say "my problems are due to my 
personality," more likely to say "if a teacher gave me a B, I would do 
nothing about it; teachers are always right ... and presented 
themselves in a quite socially desirable mold— that is, conformed 
extensively relative to their peers who dropped out. 

To summarize: i he dropout profile was of a student relatively nondepressed, 
critical of social injustice, willing to take initiative, and unwilling to conform 
mindlessly. "Good students," those who persisted, were relatively depressed, 
self-blaming, teacher-dependent, unwilling to take initiative in response to an 
unfair grade, and endlessly willing to conform. So much for the stereotype of th'~ 
hrlpless dropout; and, perhaps as tragic, so much for the image of the assertive, 
weil-socialized good student (Fine, 1983). My notions of what constituted a 
dropout and wh^t made for an educational persister were fundamentally 
challenged. 

Intrigued that dropouts could be reconceptualized as critics of educational 
and labor market arrangements and that dropping out could be recast as a 
strategy for taking control of lives that are materially out of control, I searched 
the literature only to find the prevailing images of the helpless, hopeless loser 
(see Fine and Rosenberg, 1983; Elliott, Voss, and Wendling, 1966; Felice, 1981, as 
exceptions), along with a persistent absence of empirical information and a 
substantial neglect of the topic of why students drop out of high schorl. More 
kitsch. Along wiih Peari Rosenberg, (Fine and Rosenberg, 1983) I leemed that 
while 25 percent of students nationally drop out of school— including dispro- 
portionately greater percentages of low-income and working-class studt. ts. 
Native Americans, Hispanics, and blacks, "special-education" students, those 
who have been retained at least once, those with repeated suspensions, and 
those who were pregnant and/or parenting— educational psychology tests 
remained silent alout the issue. The national educational reform documents and 
legislation had also been relatively neglectful of the topic, and the psychological 
J sociological literature continued to represent dropouts as depressed, 
helpless, hopeless, and without options. 

We began to question: Who is served by a rhetoric of dropouts as losers? 
What is obscured if dropouts are themselves presumed to be deficient in a fair 
system, rather than challengers of an inequitable one? What enables educators and 
policymakers to continue to describe "at-risk" youth as a minority unable to 
meet the demands of the system when prevailing structures, ideologies, and 
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practices of public education have rendered most urban adolescents at educa- 
tional risk through the nuances of institutionalized inequity? 

Designs for Change, an educational research and advocacy organiza^on, 
tracked 39,500 Chicago ninth-graders and found that of this cohort 21,000 failed 
to complete high school v^thin the public school system, that one-third of those 
who did graduate read at or above the national twelfth-grade norm, and that 
only 8 percent of the original group of black and Hispanic ninth-grade students 
both graduated and read at or above the national average (Designs for Change, 
1985). How can we continue to presume that a small, discrete group of urban 
adolescents are "at risk"? How can we pronounce that 80 percent of graduates 
proceed to college when in many public schools only 20 percent graduate? And 
yet, given the vehement public criticism of public schools, one must also ask, 
how can educators not present their best face, even if it deceptively represents 
only one chapter of the story? 

To have no public conversation about the complexity of the dropout problem 
is to participate in kitsch, and this was the case up until five years ago. Recently 
we have heard more about the issue. Indeed, many conflicting voices speak to 
the topic today. Chester Finn, Assistant Secretary of Education, claims that 
urban dropout statistics are "scare tactics." He offers comfort in Puhlic Imerest, 
noting that many dropouts ultimately return to school to earn their GEDs. Finn, 
however, does not tell how many of those who enter GED programs do not earn 
their GEDs; he does not address the limited earning power of a GED relative to 
a standard high-school diploma; and he fails 'o examine social class, race, ethnic, 
or gender discrepancies in these return-rate data. And he does not call, of 
course, for intervention (1987). 

Finr with Secretary of Education William Bennett and many others active in 
the curreiit reform movement, calls for "excellence-based reform," which, if 
implemented uncritically, would institute policies to punish educational failure 
without providing resources and/or remediation to prevent or correct failure. Such 
practices will swell the ranks of dropouts and destroy the educational possibil- 
ities for precisely those youths considered most at risk (Education Week, 1985; 
McDill, Natriello, and Pallas, 1986). 

Other educators closer to the site of practice, including those associated with 
the National Education Association's Committee on Dropouts and Dropout 
Prevention Projects across major urban areas, call for programmatic reforms for 
at-risk youths. But they often operate as if dropouts constitute a discn?te group, 
as if the dropout problem were located inside the heads or wills of students, 
isolatable and renrediable without massive structural change. 

Some critics attending to the dropout problem— from both the poliHcal right 
and left— seize the moment to bemoan these statistics as merely redundant, as 
another piece of evidence of a two-ticred society in which public schools simply 
reproduce class, race, and gender inequities. 

This paper aims to get beneath the kitsch and unearth the complexities of 
dropping out; to examine critically the outcomes, structures, and piactices of 
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educational inequity; and to imagine the ways in which public educatois might 
de-institutionalize educational inequity. The paper ends with cautious recom- 
mendations to the chief state school officers— cautious because I remain skeptical 
of top-down mandates. I make the recommendations because you [chief state 
school officers] are the policymakers and the exemplars of public education, and 
if you do not take a courageous stand to provide more for those who have least, 
then no one will. 

The first half of the paper frames those aspects of public education that 
function as barriers to serving at-risk youth. Relying on the analytical frames of 
injustice theorists including Morton Deui. h (1975), Barrington Moore, Jr. 
(1978), Maxine Greene (1986), John Ogbu (1978), and my own theoretical 
writings on injustice (Fine, 1983, 1986), I trace the complex ways in which public 
schools obstruct the very possibilities and promises of educational justice that 
allow people to dream of what could be. The second haL )f the paper addresses 
the possibilities embodied in the prospect of de-institutionalizing inequity by 
enabling a critical social education through the public schools. 



THE OUTCOMES OF EDUCATIONAL INEQUITY: 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL INDICATORS 



Reports trom New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, and othei major cities 
document high-school dropout rates ranging from 40 to 60 percent (Aspira, 1983; 
Hess and L auber, 1985; Natriello, 1986). The Designs for Change study of Chicago 
students coi^firms that most leave prior to graduation; some are educated to grade 
level, and few who are black or Hispanic gain an empowering or enlightening 
education. Most working-class and poor adolescents who travel through public 
schools-whether dropouts or graduates -voice some critique of a system that 
has served them badly, and many blame themselves for miseducation. I was told 
often, in interviews with recent dropouts: "I'm seventeen, and it's a shame. I got 
nothing to show for it. It'w o late for me, but a better life for my baby. A house 
in New Jersey and Catholic schools" (Fine, 1986). Almost all ultimately suffer 
economically, socially, and psychologically They survive at thj bottom of a social 
heap layered ostensibly by merit but empirically by social class, race, and gender. 

As educators we need to ask ourselves how we feel about this layering as it 
relates to our tasks of public schooling. Perhaps most subscribe to the necessity 
of social layering or stratification. Some may feel that, in our socifc.^ , race, social 
class, and gender unfairly predetermine one's location among the layers, and 
that public schooling is precisely the institution which enables individuals to 
move across layers, irrespective of their demographic characteristics. 

Despite prevailing ideologies of such mobility and equal opportunity, evi- 
dence from the U.S. Department of Labor on the aggregate economic conse- 
quences of dropping out of public schooling suggests otherwise (Bastian, 
Fruchtner, Gitcell, Greer, Haskins, 1985; Cainoy and Levin, 1985). Those most 
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likely to drop out of high school suffer most for doing it; those who graduate do 
not earn equally for having a high-school degree. The credential seems to 
multiply, not level, economic advantages rendered by race/ethnicity, gender, 
and social class of origin. Likewise, not having a high-school diploma exacer- 
bates economic disadvantage rendered by race/ethnicity, gender, and social class 
of origin. 

Department of Labor data confirm that social class of origin, race, ethnicity, 
and gender systematically and grossly influence economic outcomes in our 
society (Bowies and Gintis, 1976; Rumberger, 1986). With a high-school degree, 
female full-time workers still earn less than males at a ratio of .59 (U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1983, p. 98). Even more compelling, these same data 
indicate that the absence of a high-school degree bears significantly different 
consequences by race and gender. Let us look at those who live in poverty 
"because" they have dropped out of high school. Relying on 1980 data, we see 
that 15 percent ot white male dropouts (age twenty-two to thirty-four) live below 
the poverty line, compared to 28 percent of white females, 37 percent of black 
males, and 62 percent of black females. Not having a degree correlates with 
substantially different economic profiles based on one's race and gender. The 
same is true for persons who have earned a high-school diploma: 8 percent of 
white male graduates live in poverty, compared to 11 percent of white females, 
17 percent of black males, and 31 percent of black females (U.S. Department of 
Labor, 1983, pp. 117-118). While attainment of a high-school degree does 
improve an individual's economic prospects ivithtn a demographic group, 
acquiring a high-school degree does not convert the opportunities of a black 
woman into those available to a white man. 

Schools will not systematically change the economic arrangements in our 
society (McGahey and Jeffries, 1987; Sherraden, 1987). If all of the high-school 
dropouts in Central and East Harlem whom I interviewed returned to school and 
completed their degrees— indeed, if all adolescents in Harlem remained in high 
school through graduation— the unemployment and poverty rates of Harlem 
would not then approximate those of the fashionable East Side. 

Educators' obsession with economic outcomes as an indicator of educational 
excellence bears serious consequences for teacher burnout, the promotion of 
soci.^1 illusions in schools ("If you stay in school, you'll get a job"), and the 
suppression of creative pedagogical and curricular innovation, which could 
promote additional educational outcomes such as social critique, participation, 
and community involvement. As long as educators assume that schooling is 
designed primarily and exclusively for aggregate economic equity, we fool 
ourselves into believing ^hat public schools should be designed primarily, if not 
exclusively, toward work and mobility outcomes. We confront (and often deny) 
substantial and widespread failure, and we remain trapped uncritically by 
pedagogies and ^jrricala that have been rendered obsolete for today's youth. 

By accepting social stratification as an overlay on our public schools, we as 
educators reinforce such stratification through instituHonal practices. These 
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include multitiered high-school systems, which "triage" students (Hess and 
Lauber, 1985); tracking and special-education placements that usually, even if 
well intended, result in the indelible brandmg of students and few documented 
positive outcomes (Biklin, 1988; Oakes, 1985); and policies that promote, without 
support, the retention, suspension, discharge, and "voluntary withdrawal" of 
large numbers of working-class and poor adolescents prior to graduation (Fine, 
1986; National Coalition of Advocates to: Students, 1987). 

Those who are called "at risk," students who need the most educationaUy, suffer 
disproportionately from practices that may be designed toward better discipline 
but which empirically facilitate early exit. These practices include, but are not 
limited to, the following: heavy discipline; higher suspension rates (National 
Coalition of Advocates for Students, 1987); more notes sent home; increased 
probability of being retained and "tracked down" (Oakes, 1985); dull and 
repetitious pedagogical strategies (e.g., "I have written forty words on the 
board. Now define them before the end of the period"); remote curricula; low 
expectations; depressing predictions (in a Philadelphia suburb an educational 
consultant was reminded, "Special programs are for the talented students, not 
the ones who are having a hard time no mattei what. They can't appreciate 
participatory education or innovation. They'll just ^ike advantage"); and paren- 
tal exclusion from schools. These institutional experiences predict well the 
tendency to leave high school prior to graduation. 

Let me invite you to transcend the debate over educational achievement and 
economic equity, to move away from the question of whether or not education 
reaps equitable economic rewards. Instead, let us review the outcomes of 
ed.ication not solely in terms of economics but in terms of students' acquiring 
the abilities to critique, to organize collectively, and to pose significant chal- 
lenges to prevailing social and economic arrangements; to think, work, and 
participate creatively. What if schools were truly about the creation of social 
activists— critical schools as many of you say, should be; caring, as all of us 
would wish them to be; and collectively active, as so many need them to be? 
What if these were among the in( icators of excellence in schools^ Then the 
predominantly white upper-class high school in the Northeast lawsuit referred 
to earlier, which boasts AP test scores in the upper quartile, would be deemed 
"bankrupt." Its students in interviews routinely disparaged the predominantly 
black school 2.4 miles down the road. What if these students were considered to 
be educationally disadvantaged and to have been denied a thorough and 
efficient education as evidenced by their misunderstandings of race, social class, 
and privilege? Then I would be much more sanguine about the possibilities, if 
not the current realities, of public education's promoting equitable outcomes. 
What if at-risk adolescents could remain in or return to schools committed to 
educating them toward empowerment through social critique, affirming what I 
have called a "sense of entitlement to better"? Then, at the level of social 
movements, critical collectives, and powerful politics— maybe even at the level of 
reading— we could create something better: a truly educated populace. 
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At this point in history, however, even if we stop obsessing about economic 
outcomes of education as the primary indicator of educational equity and rely 
instead on access to critical education as a marker of equity, public schools still 
offer evidence of being structured inequitably. Not everyone has access to a 
critical education. Indeed, those who begin with the greatest sense of their own 
voice and worth are most likely to be invued into a context of critical education. 
Those with the most diminished sense of personal worth and voice are most 
likely to be denied just such an education. 

Students in high school seemingly need to cam the opportunity to be critical, 
to participate, and to work collectively. "Smart kids" get to participate, "remedial 
kids" get to memorize. "Smart kids" get to work in groups; "remedial kids" are 
accused of cheating. "Smart kids" are creative; "remedial kids" are right or 
wrong. When I interviewed high-school dropouts about their educational 
biographies, a n^'mber responded similarly to my question "When you were 
younger, were you the kind of kid who participated in class a lot?" It took three 
independent responses for me to understand: "Not me. I was a good kid." My 
interview question naively assumed that all of us were raised to believe that 
having a voice in a classroom was encouraged, nurtured, and rewarded. For 
these youngsters, however, participation in school signified the "bad student." 
Participation and collectivity in classrooms seem to be privileges available 
piimanly to those who will assuredly not say anything that will disrupt. Using 
economic and empowerment indicators, then, high-nsk students lose the most, 
within and without their high-school educations. 

Wh'-^ther or not our society is committed to critical education toward 
empowerment remains an empirical and political question. About whether or 
not many teachers are so committed, I have no doubts. I have seen talented and 
splendid evidence of just such teaching. (For example, Ms. Schilling created a 
wiiting collective from among her "remedial" students, who were alive, smiling, 
attending, and active by the end of one semester. Likewise, Rose Torreuellas of 
the El Barrio Popular Education Program works with Hispanic dropouts who 
"hate" to write. She describes a program in which students developed a script 
for a videotape in which the graffiti artist, the conga player, the poet, and the 
dancer "came alive." The youngsters were "able to demonstrate skills they have 
that are marginalized in traditional educational institutions.") Whether or not 
you, as chief state school officers, are committed to such critical education, I can 
only invite you to see this as your responsibility, so that Marian Wright Edelman 
and so many other social activists are not working alone for social change, and 
so that we can be engaged collectively in the project of de-institutionali ng 
educational inequity. 

Starting from this vision of schooling as a public movement for the construc- 
tion of critique, community, and creativity, I invite you to consider the structural, 
ideological, and practice-based processes that currently institutionalize inequity 
in our public schools, and then to imagine how de-institutionalization could 
flourish. 
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INSTITUTIONALIZING EDUCATIONAL INEQUITY 



Field Note" The auditorium at Hunter College is filled— girls in white 
dresses; boys in suits; graduating students in caps and gowns No 
Walkmans, sweatshirts, bandannas, nylon shocking caps. No "1 love (or 
don't love) high school" buttons; no hallway threats of expulsion 

Grandmothers from Georgia, Puerto Rico, and the Domin^an Repub- 
lic. Mothers, fathers, uncles, little brothers, sisters, nieces, nephews 
I he room smells of pride. In many cases the first in their family ever to 
receive a high-school diploma is about to do so 

They line the stage— principal, administrators, counselors, teachers, 
and some parents, representatives of the Parents Association Most 
white. The auditorium is filled Most black The lights of cameras 
flicker. 

Awards are presented for feats ranging from academic success in each 
discipline (including special education) to perfect attendance. 

Pnncipal. Our valedictorian (a black woman) makes us ver\ proud. She 
has been granted a total of $96,000 in scholarships to study medicine at 
Haverford College 

The entire auiitorium— the graduating class, families, and friends — 
roars. On their feet with collective pride I count the graduating class 
a total of 200 In a school of approximately 3,200, I cynically fantasize a 
moment of silence for the approximately 70 perr, nt of students who 
began ninth grade four years ago and who haven't graduated and, for 
the most part, won't 

To understand how^ educational institutions participate in breeding inequity, 
w^e need to reflect on those elements of public schooling that contribute to 
students' "at-riskness": 

• Educational policies and structurcsi that contribute to and then justify inequitable 
outcomes; 

• School-based processes of silencing that mute and discredit voices of critique so 
that educational inequities persist unexamined; and 

• Curricuiar and pedagogical practices that ;mf//o/o^/2C student critique, insights, 
and participation and represent students' families and communities as defi- 
cient. 



THE STRUCTURES AND IDEOLOGIES OF 
EDUCATIONAL INEQUITY 

The structuring of educational inequity, historically organized within the 
explicitly elitist tu^o-tiered 'Vocational" and "academic" high schools (Kantor 
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and Tyack, 1982; Katz, 19/o; Tyack, 1974), is now diffused through a vanety of 
innocuous, seemingly necessary and "fair" educational structures and policies. 
The multitiered public high-school system distributes and segregates students 
by "ability/' race, and social class. Promotion policies retain 20 to 30 percent of 
students at key years {e.g., in Atlanta, 25 percent of first-graders were recently 
retained [Orfield, in this volume], v/ith insufficient remediation offered to assist 
these students, no discernible sustained impact of learning, and dramatic, 
deleteiious effects on dropout rates (Designs for Change, 1985; Massachusetts 
Advocacy for Children, 1987; New York City Board of Education, 1986). Testing 
programs often punish rather than diagnose {Gould, 1981; Madaus, 1^85), and 
special-education programs invite increasing numbers to enter and few to leave 
(Biklin, 1988). High-school scheduling systems routinely prepare for a substan- 
tially diminished senior class survival rate (e.g., hygiene class, including sex 
education, was offered to students in their senior year at one New York City high 
school, instead of earlier, because fewer students would then need to be 
accommodated, compared to gym classes, which can hold up to fifty and were 
offered in ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades). High-school graduation exams 
today inform heretofore successful seniors that they are not entitled to a diploma 
(Orfield, in this volume), and bell-shaped grading curves sustain a "tradition" in 
competitive classrooms (Deutsch, 1979). 

The structuring of inequity is so basic to education in the United States that 
programs that do not retain students are suspected of having poor standards; 
tests that do not discriminate are considered invalid; classrooms in which all can 
achieve are disparaged as illusion-producing; adolescents who value family or 
community over self are considered unmotivated; standards that all achieve are 
perceived as not being standards at all. 

Let us explore one example of structured inequity that promotes 
dramatically inequitable outcomes— the tiered urban high-school system. Foday 
many urban school districts have generated three- or four-tier high-school 
systems through which academic, magnet, and comprehen ive schoo^^ layer 
students based on what are presumed to be inherent ability levels but closely 
parallel race and class divisions. This tiering, or "triage" (Hess, 1985), results in 
a disproportionately high percentage of low-income black and Hispanic 
youngsters attending comprehensive high schools where mean mathematics 
and reading scores of incoming students are approximately two levels below 
grade level. These students attend schools isolated from all but a few token peer 
role models who have clear college or work aspirations; they are isolated in 
school in ways that Wilson describes as the isolation of today's "ghetto 
underclass" (Neckerman and Wilson, in this volume). Remote from people and 
institutions that represent stability and continuity, these adolescents in 
comprehensive high schools are surrounded by adolescents equally disadvan- 
taged by class and education. They have few images of attainable heroes/lie- 
roines and are deprived of the very institutions that support middle-class 
youths. Comprehensive high schools— which many now consider the "dump- 
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ing g»"ounds" of urban educarional systems—are characterized by dropout rates 
in excess of 50 percent. 

A study conducted by the Rev. Charles Kyle and his colleagues at DePaul 
University in Chicago dramatically illustrates the ways in which such systems 
ultimately make holding pens of their comprehensive high schools— contexts in 
which failure and dropout are normative. In their 1986 Report to the Chicago 
Board of Education and the Illinois Attorney General, Kyle and his colleagues 
tracked the differential dropout rates among Chicago's selective, vocational, 
nonselective integrated, and nonselective segregated high schools. They found 
that Chicago's selective high schools, attended by 7 percent of all high-school 
students, document a 15 percent dropout rate. Selective vocational schools 
document a 24 percent dropout rate. Nonselective integrated high schools lose 
30 percent of their students, and nonselective segregated high schools— 
attended by 62 percent of Chicago's public high-school student body— docu- 
ment a 42 percent dropout rate (Kyle et al., 1986). The structuring of inequity is 
so pervasive and insidious that these tiers appear "fair" and "justified." Indeed 
the differential dropout rates, attendance figures, and test scores are used post 
hoc as evidence that the crearion of these tiers and their maintenance through 
rigid entrance criteria are essennal, rather than as evidence that this form of 
structured inequity permanently damages the educational, economic, and social 
fates of low-income youngsters. 

The structuring of inequity not only operates on the "macro" level of 
education but also permeates the daily, negotiated practices of schooling. Take, 
for example, the ways in which social class or origin grossly and then insidiously 
affects a student's educational career. 

The U.S. Department of Education reports that approximately 25 percent of 
adolescents nationwide do not graduate with a degree or diploma. Across racial 
and ethnic groups, only 8.9 percent of those in the wealthiest social class 
dropped out of the 1980 sophomore cohort followed in the U.S. Deparment of 
Education "High School and Beyond" data set (Kolstad and Ownings, 1986;, 
compared to 22.3 percent of those in the poorest social class. 

While many factors contribute to these differential rates, I can, by drawing on 
my ethnographic work inside a New York City public high school, easily see the 
subtle influence of class and race biases on judgments that fundamentally affect 
students' futures. Within four months, two similar incidents occurred. Rodney, 
a black, low-income adolescent, was suspended from his school and escorted 
into *he juvenile justice system for the same offenst for which Perry, a white, 
middle-class boy, was verbally "chastised" by local police. Rodney, at age 
sixteen, was accused of breaking and entering an apartment ii, Newark, New 
Jersey; and Perry, the son of a friend of mine, age fifteen, was found, with a 
group of friends, to have broken into a neighbor's house and stolen some beer 
in a suburban community in Connecticut. 

Rodney spent the night in a juvenile facility, acquired a record, and was 
placed on probation after I testified on his behalf. Perry, on the other hand, was 
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warned in the presence of his parents by local police, half-winking, half-serious, 
that this could lead to trouble, but that he and his friends would be let off this 
time. The workings of race and class bias allowed Rodney to be seen as 
launching a career in crime and Perry to be in the hold of teenage hormones, 
sometHng he would grow out of because "boys will be boys." Social class and 
race constructed extremely different beginnings and, I suspect, ultimately 
different ends for these young men. Such is the very "naturalness" of the 
structuring of inequity. 

This anecdote about Rodney and Perry confirms all too well the National 
Coalition of Advocates for Students (NCAS) analysis of Office for Civil Rights 
data (1986). Relying on national data from 1982, NCAS demonstrated that while 
blacks accounted for 16 percent of student enrollment, black students received 
31 percent of suspensions, 28 percent of instances of corpora^ punishment, and 
only 8 percent of placements in gifted and talented programs. Conversely, 
whites, representing 71 percent of enrollment figures, accounted for only 59 
percent of the suspension? And the relationship between suspension and 
ultimate dropout is now well substantiated (Fine, forthcoming). 

To illustrate the influence of class and race in the area of high-school 
discharge, I draw again from my year spent observing in a New York City high 
school. From September on, sitting in the attendance office and the dean's 
office, I witnessed a thoroughgoing disposal of adolescents who, for reasons of 
chronic cutting, talking back repeatedly, loitering, frequent absences, wearing 
headphones routinely, or accumulating numerous suspensions (see NCAS, 
1986), were "allowed" to leave school or were "discharged" once they reached 
age seventeen. I spent a full year at this high school witnessing the routinization 
of dropping out. I often reflected on my own nephews who, in their white 
middle-class suburban public school, would have been referred to a school 
psychologist for some of the very same behavioral problems. 

And beyond those who are pushed out in situations where race and class are 
explicitly operative, sitting in a public high school one notices the ease with 
which poor an i working-class adolescents are allowed to leave high school. Note 
that this "choice" is almost never granted to middle-class, white adolescents. 
The early exit of adole:-cents I observed was considered voluntary, although they 
were rarely informed . the likely consequences of their "choices" (see even 
Chester Finn, [1987] on this point of "uninformed choices" at exit). 

High dropout rates, by choice or not, signify the stuff of educational inequity 
and so deserve critical analysis. While students leave urban high schools 
through a variety of channels and with endless reasons, two patterns can be 
discerned— cumulative failure and spo ntaneous failure. 

Many students who ultimately drop out fall into a pattern of cumulative 
failure early in Iheir educations. This pattern wr\s spelled out by the Massachu- 
setts Advocacy Center (MAC) in a recent memo to Boston's Superintendent of 
Schools Dr. Laval Wilson. MAC predicted that if Boston's 1985-86 nonpromo- 
tion policies were to persist unmodified, up to 44 percent of fifth-graders, 85 
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percent of all eighth-graders, and 95 percent of black eighth-graders will have 
been retained at least once in their academic careers. As we know, turning these 
students around is no easy feat. Early retention with no effective remediation 
propels students into the cycle of cumulative failure— first feeling "tall/' then 
embarrassed to be "sittin' next to my baby brother in class/' and ultimately 
"stupid" and "out of place." 

Other students are introduced /;/ secondary sdwol to educational failure, 
which ultimately aborts their high-school careers. An archival analysis across six 
years of a New York City cohort of 1,430 entering freshmen at the comprehen- 
sive high school where I conducted my field work revealed that only 13 percent 
of the original cohort, or laS students, ultimately graduated from this high 
school. Eighty-seven percent had been discharged for being overage, to attend 
an auxiliary program, to enroll in GED prepara^:on, to transfer, to work or to 
continue a pregnancy. Conservatively estimated, a full 66 percent of the original 
1,430 could be considered dropouts. 

A closer analysis of wJw dropped oul revealed a number of additional 
disturbing patterns. From a stratified random sample of the original 1,430 
consisting of one-third dropouts, one-third graduates, and one-third transfers, 
we found that the experience of being retained in grade— even independent of 
ability or achievment /erd— substantially enhanced the likelihood of dropping 
out. 

Of students in the ninth grade who had never been retained and were 
promoted to tenth, 73 percent went on to the tenth, 64 percent to the eleventh, 
and 48 percent to the twelfth. In comparison, of students who were retained 
once in the ninth grade, 46 percent went on to the tenth, 35 percent to the 
eleventh, and 20 percent to the twelfth. And of those retained twice in the ninth 
grade, 32 percent went to the tenth, 19 percent to eleventh, and only 6 percent 
to the twelfth. Being retained in the ninth grade almost doubled the likelihood 
that a student would not reach the tenth, and almost tripled the likelihood that 
she/he would not graduate. 

The skeptical reader should be thinking, "This is no surprise; being retained 
is a proxy for low ability level. No causality ran be discerned between retention 
ana dropout because low ability mediates the statistical relationship/' So let us 
examine the data only for those students Vv^ho wev reading and computing at 
the high-schoo^ level-grades 9 to 12.9. Here we find that while it is true that 
those retained were more likely to be below grade level than those promoted, 
nevertheless: 

1. For this sample, almost half of the students retained in the ninth grade 
were reading/computing at or above grade level; 

2. Almost 80 percent of those who had been retained never got to the twelfth 
grade; and 

3. Of students reading/computing at the high-school level, 77 percent of tJwse 
never retained ultimately graduated, 14 percent dropped out, and 9 percent 
transferred; whereas 46 percent of tlwse who had been retained ultimately 
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graduated, 31 percent dropped out, and 23 percent transferred. For 
high-schooWevel readers, being held back almost tripled the likelihood of 
dropping out of high school (11 percent of nonretained [n = 37] versus 39 
percent of retained [n= 17]). 

The stories to be told about the role of retention in institutionalizing 
educational inequity, then, number at least two. The first story illustrates how 
long-term cumulative failure breaks the minds and the souls of these youngsters 
and promotes high levels of underachievement, low self-esteem, truancy, and 
dropout rates. 

But the other, equally disturbing and more spontaneous story of failure 
grows out of the high-school experience. This story tells of inequitable outcomes 
that are attributable to retention and suspension policies that punish students 
and offer no educational supports, and that affect low-income black and 
Hispanic students disproportionately. 

Whether their experiences with failure were cumulative or spontaneous, stu- 
dents whom I intervi; wed who had dropped out left high school with energy, 
vision, and commitment to make something better of themselves (Fine, 1986). 
Most were eager to earn a GED, join the military, or attend a proprietary school. 
None, in my experience, was informed by a teacher or counselor that in New York 
the failure rate on the GED exam was nearly 50 percent (and this was before 
written essays were added); that the military does not accept female dropouts; 
thatundereducated males are unlikely to pass the military aptitude exam and that 
those dropouts who do enter the military are more likely than any other group 
to receive a less-than-honorable discharge within six months; or that many pro- 
prietary schools, at least in New York City, have a reputation for not fulfilhng 
promises of jobs and training, for encouraging three-time attendance (after which 
they can receive a full semester or year of tuition whether or not the student 
completes the term), and for false advertising and unethical recruitment practices. 
Indeed, I interviewed one young woman who had been recruited by a proprietary 
business academy to go through the housing projects and get friends to sign up 
tor the program. I paid another young woman to interview at a beauty academy, 
posing as a dropout— and she was so thoroughly seduced that she admitted that 
she would have, if vulnerable and indeed a dropout, seriously considered signing 
up, particularly when the recruiter invited her to "just give me a deposit of $25 
so then we can tell your mother that you have already reserved a spot. Then taking 
out a loan won't be such a big deal" (Fine, 1987). 

The "choice" to leave high school is substantially more available to those least 
advantaged, to those most likely to be exploited by private "educational" 
business interests, and to those most hurt by the absence of a degree. The 
widespread availability of this "choice" for low-income adolescents is a painful 
reminder that the structuring of inequity requires no bad guys in school, no 
malevolence. Yet the spawning and recommending of these alternatives, which 
may be entirely well-intentioned, reap substantially inequitable outcomes by 
race, class, and gender. 
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I leave the structures of inequity for a moment to present a brief analysis of 
silencing, those processes that mute a? d margmalize the voices of critique and 
dissent, which couid be converted mto school-based creativity and innovation. 
The silencing of these voices only preserves schools as closed institutions of 
inequity. 



MUTING THE VOICES OF CRITIQUE 



As among the most critical students who dropped out in the South Bronx, 
in public schools the critic is often silenced, sometimes banished, frequently 
Iiumiliated into reticence (Fine, 1986). Alternatively, honors students are more 
likely to be invited to participate and to be innovative and critical. Those 
encouraged to have an independent voice in class are ohen the ones who have 
demonstrated their ability to ape appropriate language, dialect, dress, and 
views. They are invited to voice opinions, to chance creativity, and to offer 
critique. Not so in most remedial or special-education classes, in which 
memorization, repetition, and the authority of the teacher are the norm. One 
often wonders if students are tracked by ability or by the willingness to 
withhold critical thoughts. What is called academic ability level often parallels 
who can speak freely and whose discourse is controlled (Cummins, 1986). 

If silencing is about who can and who cannot speak, it is also about what can 
and cannot be spoken. Inside public schools, particularly low-income public 
schools, there persists a systemic commitment not to name those aspects of social 
life or of schooling that activate social anxieties— particularly anxieties of 
teachers and administrators who are often from different social classes, racial 
and ethnic groups, and neighborhoods than the children they teach. With 
important moments of exception, school-based silencing precludes conversation 
about social controversy and social inequity (Fine, 1987). 

When I asked a white teacher why she does not discuss racism in her 
classroom of black and Hispanic students, I was told, "It would demoralize the 
children." When I asked the principal why he preferred that I not mention 
dropping out to students I interviewed, he replied, "If you say it, they will do it." 
And when I asked administiators at the New York City Board of Education why 
they would not disaggregate dropout statistics by social class, race, or ethnicity, 
I was told, "That would reflect racism." (This practice has recently been 
reformed.) 

Silencing occurs when local and remote voices— dropouts, advocates, par- 
ents, teachers, paraprofessionals— remain unheard. Uninvited dissent on the 
part of parents, guardians, or community leaders is muted or appropriated 
(Connell et al., 1982). Some parents are discouraged entirely from attending and 
moKitoring their children's schools. Most are denied legal and social information 
critical to an improved school-community relationship. 
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In the attendance office, mothers must negotiate their right to a letter for 
welfare, being ever diplomatic when their needed letter is held hostage to their 
child's poor attendance, fearing always that speakmg out will further jeopardize 
theii child's education. Here we see mothers, and sometimes fathers, who are 
neither passive nor uncaring, only strategists, ever suspect of schools' invita- 
tions to "get involved." 

Wtien urban public schools extend themselves to paients and initiate 
dialogue or relationships with parents and community, these relationships are 
rarely reciprocal and are never about sharing power. Sessions for pare its by 
school districts, designed to increase parental involvement, may include "how 
to love the unlovable child" or "dealing with a latch key adolescent" but much 
less often "your legal rights in special-education placement" or "knowing when 
your child can and cannot be legally discharged from high school." School- 
community relations are rarely bilateral in low-income communities. How often 
do teachers or principals visit community churches or community centers, or 
provide empowering legal information to these constituencies? Let me remiiid 
you again that these are precisely the kinds of strategies employed by public 
schools to encourage parental participation in middle-class neighborhoods. 

Finally, silencing mutes those who dream -children like Tony, who 
explained, "You know, when you're young, real little, you have dreams. \ou 
imagine endless possibilities for your life. Little by little school chips away at 
your dreams. Everything is postponed. They tell you elementary school pre- 
pares you for junior high, which prepares you for senior high, which prepares 
you for college, which prepares you for life. I was having life at fourteen and 
wanted out to fulfill my dreams and not have them stepped on!" Tony, who 
dropped out at sixteen to become an actor, had a walk-on part in one television 
advertisement. When I last saw him, he was working as a bellhop at a 
Manhattan hotel. 



CURRICULAR AND PEDAGOGICAL STRATEGIES 
THAT PATHOLOGIZE STRENGTH 



The last category of elements that contribute to the institutionalization of 
educational inequity includes curricular and pedagogical strategies that create 
pathology out of student and community strength. Students, including those 
considered at risk, bring skills, experiences, talents, energies, critiques, and 
dreams to school. But they often "don't fit" and are considered problematic, 
reminders of a so-called "underclass" with features to be corrected. To illustrate 
the process of pathologizing students' streugths, we will examine a social 
strategy characteristic of low-income adolescents but counter-normative of 
school practice. 

Low-income youngsters, particularly fem?les, embody a strong commitment to 
the collective— he it a neighborhood, a family, a relationship, or a gang. When 
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instructed to work in a group, low-income adolescents in one comprehensive 
high school were far more reliable and productive than when instructed to work 
individually or competitively— a dec r reversal of middle-class adolescents' fetish 
about competition. Yet low-income students are often punished in sc*" jl for 
their cooperative bent. 

I am reminded of a story told by anthropologist Jules Henry of a class of 
children in which the teacher asked students to publicly "correct" ariother 
student (1965). The arms of most classmates waved anxiously in an effort to 
please. Henry comments, i »wever, that Zuni, Hopi, and Dc^ota Indian children 
would not participate in such a competitive display. Refusing to humiliate 
another child, they would be invested in cooperation, wiUing to assist but not to 
upstage. 

In the dominant United States culture, motivations of individualism and 
competition are systematically privileged over cooperation (see Blaney et al., 
1977; Deutsch, 1979). Yet low-income adolescents reside in a world in which 
relationships, networks, and kin are privileged over self. Take, for example, the 
story of Luisa. Luisa dropped out of high school to care for a sick grandmother. 
When I asked her guidance counselor why a social worker was not contacted, I 
was told, "Luisa got ovcrinvolved." An extremely caring woman whose job it 
was to do all she could to keep Luisa and perhaps 800 other students in school, 
this guidance counselor viewed Luisa's withdrawal from school as a mistake, 
evidence of her lack of commitment to education. She further explained, "All 
3,200 kids here need a social worker." Even the best-intentioned counselor needs 
to "define . . . limits. I can't do it all for these kids," she said. So in the 
meantime, Luisa dropped out. What low-income and poor students care about— 
in this case family well-being (a throwback to the children of i -nmigrants of the 
early twentieth century)— surfaces as a problem that schools struggle against, 
rather than as a resource to be tapped, praised, or nurtured. 

The pathologizing of strength emerges most powerfully in schools' response 
to the parents and communities of low-income students. Today popular educa- 
tion rhetoric seems not to blame the students but to blame their families, at least 
in low-income and poor communiMes. One hears over and over again, in 
response to the question "Why do so many students fail?" the popular refrains- 
"The parents," "Children having children," "These kids are raising themselves." 
In my interviews I saw very little evidence of lack of concern from these parents, 
and in my school-based work I saw equally little evidence that schools as 
institutions were deeply interested in finding out what these parents did know, 
care about, and want for their children. Teachers and administrators, at leas: at 
the high-school level in overcrowded schools, often had no information about 
parents beyond uninformed stereotypes and folklore. Meetings with parents 
were often limited to those moments when a child was about to be thrown out 
of school or placed on disciplinary "contract." And then knowledge gathered 
was unfortunately reduced to parental markers of social class, race/ethnicity, 
clothing, style, and dialect. Whereas in middle-class districts parents and 
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community leaders are the persons to whom the school is accountable, in 
low-income districts parents and community leaders are, in the aggregate (with 
notable exceptions), ignored or considered a liability' to the school— persons to 
be managed, worked around, excluded, and/or "helped" in ways the school 
defines as necessary. While some educators were sincerely inter-^sted, er^ergetic, 
".nd forthcoming with parents, ;he prevailing school postun portrayed these 
parents as essentially problematic. And this sentiment was all too clear to tiiose 
parents and guardians. 

I witnessed a young girl thrown ou' of high school after she was involved in 
a fight with another girl. Her grandmother sigiied the discharge papers as the 
law required. A few months later I visited this young woman at home to 
interview her about "dropping out." Her grandmother was present. I asked her 
why she did not fight for her granddaughter's right to an education through to 
graduation. She answered: "Look at me! You think they would listen to me? You 
think they'd be any good to my baby if I spoke up and let them know what 
I think?" And so she knew what I knew but did not want to admit. Indeed, she 
was not the community to whom that school saw itself as accountable. 

In the aggregate, and again there were important exceptions, the parents and 
communities of low-income students, particularly of black and Hispanic stu- 
dents, are viewed as irrelevant to schooling, as an obstacle to overcome, or as a 
context out of which to be upwardly mobile. This view on the part of tec^^hers 
and administrators has serious consequences for the way students themselves 
viv'w academic success. Listen to the words of Mallory, who read at the 
twelfth-grade level in the tenth grade, the year she dropped out: 

Maybe I was just scared that I v^'^ make it out there; outside of 
Harlem. And white people would treat me like they always do— v/ith 
suspicion. Did you feel unwanted when you came up here to Harlem 
the way whites make me feel when we go to their neighborhoods?— Up 
here everybody loves me, and when I leave I'm alone without my 
momma, or my friends. Life ain't easy in Harlem but bein' black and 
alone in white people's restaurants or neighborhoods, that don't sound 
so good either . . . 

I heard teachers threaten students, often sincerely trying to "motivate": "You 
act like that and you will end ap on welfare." What does this statement mean to 
a youngster raised on and humiliated by the meager and inadequate allowance 
of AFDC and food stamps? The welfare system was not examined in class as a 
social policy in need of critical analysis. The fact that many youngsters received 
some form of welfare was either neglected or viewed as problematic. While 
many students were survivors of a system that does not work— indeed experts 
in "working the system"— their experiences were deemed irrelevant. 

Before we leave this analysis of institutionalized educational inequity to 
imagine what could be, let us pause to remember the sobering words of Kenneth 
Clark, a man who committed his professional life to de-institutionalizing 
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educational inequity. In his retirement speech after twenty years on the New 
York State Board of Regents, Dr. Clark began his remarks as follows: "I am 
ashamed that I have not made education any better for black youngsters today 
than it was twenty years ago when I began. Perhaps ^ should have shouted 
more, not been so mi. 1-mannered." He too felt the pressure to mute his critical 
voice, and institutionalized inequity persisted. The task before you is enormous, 
radical, and imperative. 



DE-INSTITUnONALIZING EDUCATIONAL INEQUITY 

If we presume that the institutionalizing of educational inequity produces 
individual and societal costs we are no longer willing to tolerate (Catterrall, 1986) 
and that as educators we are committed to de-institutionalizing educational 
inequity, we are obligated to imagine what could be. Before doing that, however, 
let us first reflect on the limits of our dreams. 

1. Changes in education without accompanying changes in the economy, 
local labor markets, job training, child care, health care, housing, confi- 
dential abortion and contraceptive services for adolescents, and welfare 
policies are not likely to yield dramatic change in prevailing economic 
arrangements. 

2. Changes in education that occur independent of political movements, 
community involvement, and teacher and paraprofessional empowerment 
are also doomed to have limited impact. 

3. We must understand the contradictory social and economic realities that 
constn'ct the lives and minds of working-class and poor children. When 
I asked Ronald, "Why do you stay in school?" he explained, "Because 
every morning when I come to school I see this drunk sleeping in the 
subway and I think 'not me.' Then I think 'I bet he has a high-school 
diploma.' " 

Such are the realities that haunt these adolescents. Their descriptions are not 
"cop-outs" or ways to avoid responsibility, but portraits of a complex and 
paradoxical set of social circumstances. These circumstances are not addressed 
by the school rhetoric "Stay in school and you'll get a good job." Nor are they 
allayed by the street rhetoric "Drop out now. What good is staying in school 
doing you?" Indeed these adolescents need a place— a public, safe, and 
uncontaminated sphere— to discuss and analyze the contradictory messages and 
realities that confront them and their kin. To deny these contradictions is to lose 
a generation of young men and women. 

It is important for us to keep asking, how would federal and state govern- 
ments respond if 50 to 70 percent of white affluen* students dropped out of high 
school? Would they increase promotional standards, toughen testing and 
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standardization, cut access to school lunches, reduce students' access to 
"alternative" (e.g., women's studies, black studies, Hispanic studies) courses, 
and make it tougher to graduate? Or would they reassess the policies, struc- 
tures, and practices of education, recognizing the dropout rate as a marker of a 
system destroying children's minds, spirits, and imaginations? 

What would they do if white affluent youths were employed at approximately 
50 percent, with or without a degree, as black youths are in major urban areas? 
What would they do if white college graduates were unemployed at approxi- 
mately the same rates as black high-school dropouts, as is true in the reverse? 
How can educators and psychologists persist in the belief that dropping out 
evidences depression and irrationality, an adolescent lack of motivation, or a 
misreading of the opportunity structure? 

Let us imagine what could be, rather than drowning in the depressive 
portrait of what is. What could be are public schools that nurture social critique 
and activism while facilitating the development of critical workers, citizens, 
friends, and family members. While I agree with my colleagues, in particular 
Henry Levin, that reform must begin in the early grades, I am equally convinced 
that even at high school it is not too late for the majority of urban adolescents 
who will drop out unless you do something radical for them. Interventions need 
to be initiated at precisely those institutional moments in which educational 
inequity is bred: structural arrangements, processes of silencing, and practices of 
pathologizing students and their communities. Below are a sam^ Mng of inter- 
ventions that are possible, desirable, and even do-able in the 1980s. 



STRUCTURAL INTERVENTIONS 



Schools must be small enough in actual size and/or divided into ''houses" to 
hear the voices of individual and collective students who can feel known, 
recognized, and participatory as members of a community (Foley and Crull, 
1984). Schools should be integrated by race/ethnicity, class, gender, and ability 
levels— not only for abstract principles of justice but also because social learning 
toward participatory and critical citizenship should be a goal of public education. 
Comprehensive high schools cannot become the dumping ground for those left 
over from the pickings of the academic-elite and magnet schools; likewise, elite 
white students cannot be allowed to participate in segregated public schools that 
promote (if in.^dvertently) racist stereotypes (Hess, 1985). 

Public-school curricula and associated pedagogies should be infused richly 
by empowered teachers and paraprofessionals, not made ''teacherproof," rigidly 
standardized, or paced so that educators are demoted to implementcrs rather 
than recognized as creative professionals (Aronowitz and Giroux, 1985; Giroux 
and McLaren, 1986; North Dakota Study Group on Evaluation, 1986). 

In addition, school-based health clinics should be available for educational, 
counseling, diagnostic, and intervention purposes— to allow students to talk 
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and ask questions; to identify health problems; to intem^ne and prescribe 
contraceptives, including condoms; and to refer for abortion counseling those 
who are engaging in sexual intercourse whether we like it or not (Dryfoos, 1985), 

We need p iblic schools that want to keep their students until they graduate, 
not just until the budget figures are accounted; that are concerned when 
youngsters arrive at the attendance office to drop out; that provide serious 
informed consent, options, and follow-up for those who are nevertheless leaving 
(Fine, 1986); and that establish "second chance" programs to invite back those 
students who, alter two months on the streets, find that "there aren't many 
good jobs out here, and a GED is hard to get" (La Raza, 1986a), 

Finally, in the structural realm, we need schools hnked with meaningful and 
nontraditional vocational training. Many summer and year-round programs 
have demonstrated themselves to be highly effective with marginal students- 
stemming the summer loss, enbanci'.g academic skills, and stretching vocational 
aspirations (see Williams and Kornblum, 1985), 



DE-SILENCING COMMUNIIIES OF 
STUDENTS, PARENTS, AND .iDVOCATES 



Beyond structural change, we need schools that enable the expression of 
voice. These institutions should be influenced powerfully and carefully by 
advocates and ccmmunity-based groups who speak for inclusion, not exclusion, 
characterized by pedagogies that elicit diverse student views, invite wide 
participation by teachers, students, parents, and advocates, and recogi ize 
multiple "realities," not single authontative truths (e,g,, "Why does he ask our 
opinions when he's gonna tell us the 'right' a^iswer^"); schools in which the joys 
and difficulties of labor are learned and analyzed critically, in which the 
perspectives of management and workers aie presented as problematic, not 
"given" (Anyon, 1980), We need schools in which the structures of class, race, 
gender and disability stratification *he stigmatization of sexual minorities, the 
politics of gentrification, the drama of domestic violence, and the details of drug 
sales and arrests, tenant organizing, and AIDS funding are the substance of 
socia studies, science, English, and even mathematics classes, rather than being 
excluded from the curriculum, segregated into a large-scale and chaotic assem- 
bly, or identified as appropriate for ^^ention only in the secluded office of the 
school counselor (if she/he can be ^ • d), (See Perlez, 1987, May 24, p, 24, for 
an example of such a curriculur .,' - e r ed schools in which meaningful 
programs can flourish, such a^ I en : [,st^ y Project, sponsored by the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania . ' . hv <^ a smail group of urban adolescents 
were invited to access rare arc. ' , )c ^rrents to construct a cross-class and 
cross-race history of adolescen'' ' i: , United States. 

Part of de-silencing means leti students acknowledge their strengths as 
well as their problems. Here I would include the establishment of interventions 
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in which community-based organizations, through the provision of health, 
social services, housing, welfare, and child-care services and information, work 
with schools to assist adolescents, particularly females, with their concerns so 
that they do not have to become the social workers for their families. 

These programs need to be tied to the workings of school Special arrange- 
ments can then be made for the student who needs time off and then needs 
encouragement to come back. Information about students' concerns and prob- 
lems can be fed back, confidentially, from program to school. Curricula can be 
altered to address these issues. Teachers and counselors can be intormed so that 
the "personal problems" of students, which distribute across race, class, and 
gender (e.g., health concerns, domestic violence, drugs, family relations, 
sexuality, and the like) but disproportionately disrupt the lives of low-income 
adolescents, can be introduced into classrooms as social issues and added to the 
curriculum of social studies, English, and science rather than psychologized in 
counselors' offices, inflating caseloads and reinforcing the myth, in the minds of 
adolescents, that they are alone with their troubles. 

In school, counselors and social workers can begin to use adolescent culture 
to invite students to work together— to conduct a needs assessment of health 
concerns in their community; to construct an "Adolescents' Yellow Pages" of 
resources for quality and confidential health care; or to organize a "Speak Out" 
around the inadequacies of health-care services m their communities. In this 
wav the coinmunity-based organizations would not only be helping individuals 
'^.A would also be empowering adolescents to work for and with themselves, 
each other, their kin, and their communities. 



RECOGNIZING ST UDENT AND COMMUNITY STRENGTHS 

Public schools, if they are to sincerely strive toward equitable outcomes, need 
to team up with community-based educational advocates who can critique, 
monitor, and transform public schools. One suggestion might involve 
community-based advocates located inside schools, but not accountable to those 
schools, who meet with every adolescent prior to his/her discharge for a 
thorough discussion of options and follow-up. 

Schools might link with communities by lending their space and/or equip- 
ment on evenings and weekends, by providing educational services for parents 
qua parents or parents qua adults, and/or by sponsoring educational projects that 
focus on community organizing or improvement. 

The West Philadelphia MOVE project involves a set of high-school students, 
including some considered at risk, working on a Department-of-Labor-funded 
effort to rehabilitate a house in West Philadelphia. In the process the students 
are sharpening their skills in mathematics, social studies, and science (personal 
communication, Ira Harkavey, 1987). Likewise, Career Explorations, a program 
initially cosponsored by Hunter College's Community Health Program and the 
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Coalition of 100 Black Women, was designed to provide high-school students 
w h summer exponences of work and academic learning and to enhance a sense 
of community among peers and in their neighborhoods (personal communica- 
tion, Nick Freudenberg, 1986). 

Why can we not offer all ninth-graders the opportunity to do what I did-to 
conduct community-wide oral histories in which they interview brothers, 
sisters, neighbors, political leaders, tenant organizers, health-care providers, 
babysitters, grandmothers, the man who runs the grocery, the now-convicted 
drug dealer, the teen mother, clergy, and the woman who runs the church youth 
group about education, politics, and tht economy? The knowledge of commu- 
nity and individual needs that rises from these interviews can be recycled into 
the curriculum of public schools. Public schools cannot be isolated from, much 
less fortressed against, students' communities. 

To draw on students' commitment to the collective ani to engender a sense 
of community within the school, classroom-based strategies should incorporate 
new understandings of cooperative learning techniques (Blaney et al., 1977; 
Cummins, 1986; Lockheed, 1986; Slavin, 1980). Through the creation of small, 
meaningful communities inside schools, even marginal students come to feel 
connected, respected, and heard (Foley and Crull, 1984). Stereotypes can be 
reduced, cross-race/ethnic friendships nurtured, and social learning toward 
critical and participatory citizenship practiced. 

Currently, there is a series of projects sponsored nationally that explores 
parental involvement as a means to reduce dropout and at-risk rates. The 
National Committee for Citizens in Education has received funds to generate 
parental empowerment as a vehicle to strengthen school-community relations 
and ultimately reduce dropout rates. The Children's Defense Fund has taken as 
its goal of the next five to *^en years the reduction of teen pregnancy ir selected 
communities through parental and adolescent empowerment programs. The 
Beethoven Housing Project in Chicago, the site of an exciting comprehensive 
infusion of education and services into a concentrated low-income neighbor- 
hood, has inco.porated parental involvement as key to the reduction of teen 
pregnancy, truancy, and dropout rates in that immunity. 

As parental and community involvement grow fashionable, we see early 
attempts at the integration of school and community emanating from advocacy, 
church, and community-based organizations. It is time for schools to initiate 
meaningful and collaborative relationships with the communities they allege to 
serve. 



THE ROLE O? THE CHIEFS 



What can be done at the state level? This question has nagged me throughout 
the summer. My work and educational beliefs reside at the level of individual 
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schools in their complex community contexts. I have not had much confidence 
in state or national policies as the major site of educational reform or interven- 
tion. Having spent a year in a high school v^atching practice as it deviates from 
policy, I have grov;n somewhat suspect of any policy generated by people who 
are remote from the scene of practice. Yet enormous changes at the local level are 
attributable to federal legislation for disabled children. Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 which has virtually eliminated explicitly gender- 
segregated education, and the Supreme Court decision for desegregated public 
schools. 

And so I do have some recommendations for you and your staffs, although 
I probably have more to say about what you should not do than what I think you 
should do. 

If schools are to nurture students who grow up to be critical and participatory 
citizens, we need . . . 

1. Empaiverment of teachers and paraprofessionals 

Data from a study conducted in the early 1980s (Fine, 1983) suggest that 
teachers and counselors who feel they have no voice in policymaking or school 
decisions tend to disparage students, consider them unteachable, hold them 
personally responsible for failure, and consider themselves powerless to effect 
change institutionally or individually. 

On the other hand, those teachers and counselors who see themselves as 
involved in decision making and policy setting have a sense of their ability to 
effect institutional change and view students as able to change, and students' 
problems as externally generated and modifiable. A sense of voice goes a long 
way in the field of education. 

Today we witness educational policies, in the name of progress and reform, 
that essentially disempower teachers and counselors. Need I list "teacherproof" 
curricula, "teacher blind" diagnostic devices, and the structural buttressing of 
rigid school hierarchies and centralization that overemphasize the voices of 
superintendents and principals while muting those of teachers and paraprofes- 
sionals. 

These so-called reforms will likely force smart and creative people out of the 
system, underground, and/or into isolation. They will cost the field of education 
in ideas and educational strategies that are best generated by those who work 
directly with students. And they will ultimately harm the students who inherit 
the low morale and sense of powerlessness of the adults around them. 

Perhaps the teacheis, counselors, and paraprofessionals who leave the field 
of education are not unlike the South Bronx students who left their high school. 
The ones who were creative and critical took initiative when they needed to get 
out of a system they felt was strangling them. Structurally and financially we 
must support teachers and paraprofessionals and not contribute to the de- 
skilling of their work. 
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2. Desegregation of teachers by raceHhnicity and students by race/ethnicity, social 
class, and disability lewis 

We can no longer tolerate schools segregated by race/ethnicity, social class, or 
disability levels. Not only is it destructive to erect tiered urban schools in which 
the bottom tier consists almost exclusively of low-income, "low-skill" students of 
color, but it is equally damaging to allow white students of the middh class to 
attend school vvith only other white students of the middle class. In such 
contexts, their social educations are systematically aborted; their sense of racial 
superiority and their social apathy are reinforced; and their notions that wealth 
and poverty are independent phenomena attributable to inherent characteristics 
of the rich and the poor are justified. 

In the educational lawsuit mentioned earlier, in which I testified as expert 
witness, one of my arguments held that public schooling in a context in which 
students and faculty are almost exclusively white and middle class is essentially 
inadequate education if our goal is to build critical, sensitive, and participatory 
citizens. Sessions on reducing prejudice are not enough. To learn not to say 
"nigger" or "kike or "faggot" is not the same as to engage collectively in 
educational tasks of social significance vvith people of differing racial/ethnic and 
class backgrounds. To learn about difference, and therefore about sameness and 
about self, requires equal status and cooperative interaction, not merely abstract 
"sensitivity training." Educational segregation is bad for the health of those poor 
black and Hispanic children who were acknowledged in court thirty years ago, 
but it is equally polluting for the minds of white low-income and middle-class 
children who are being trained, passively and uncritically, in the ways of racism 
and segregation through their public schools. 

As a footnote, let me mention (with worry) the creative use of "private tuition 
plans" in the 1980s to resegregate now integrated school districts. I encourage 
each of you to investigate these policies as they operate within public schools in 
your state, ultimately subverting integration by creaming off white and middle- 
class black students from integrated districts and placing them in more "exclu- 
sive" districts. 

In the "white and privileged" school involved in this lawsuit, almost 100 of 
the oOO students were out-of-district, private-tuition students; and yet this 
school continued to be considered a public school. It is difficult to encourage 
good citizenship among those who have been allowed to "buy out" of integra- 
tion and buy into the exclusivity of an expensive, white, and privileged public 
high school. And yet, as you can imagine, courses on South Africa, tutoring 
programs into local "poor areas," and sensitivity training v/ere abundant at this 
school. Training for good citizenship was pervasive, but decidedly remote. 

3. Curricula and pedagogy that value students and their commu lities and recognize 
social inequities as problematic and worthy of academic investigation 

We need educational pedagogies and curricula that speak to the lives of 
students themselves, that address in social studies, mathematics, English, 
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science, and health the issues of race, gender, social class, disability, language 
minorities, and sexual orientation as social and civil-rights issues, not as 
"add-ons" in an otherwise mainstream set of courses on the lives of white, 
nondisabled, heterosexual men as though these l^ves were "truth" and the rest 
of us "deviants." 

4, Advocacj and community voice 

The perspectives of community members, parents, and advocates must be 
heard within schools and within your work. Neither you nor I can assume to 
know whai is inherently best for a community of which we are not a part. 
Parents in low-income neighborhoods » '^e parents in upper-income neighbor- 
hoods, but maybe even more, care about tn^ir children's education. To deny this 
fact is tu preserve our power at the expense of the education of these youths. 
Their mothers, fathers, guardians, and community leaders need to be our allies 
in the struggle to figure out what works for these youngsters in their commu- 
nities. To write off these youths, their parents, guardians, community leaders, 
and/or advocates is to cede the education of this generation to the streets, and 
then to hold these children responsible for their own failure. 

If we are to generate high schools that support those students who most need 
support, as well as those who need the least, we must implement what may be 
considered "radical" interventions (as we remember that sex-integrated gym 
classes, sex education, and boys in home economics used to be considered 
radical interventions). And so we must . . . 

1. Establish school-based health clinics 

Let me move to the center of controversy and clearly state that school-based 
health clinics that provide health services for all students, including sexuality 
counseling, contraceptive information, and abortion counseling for those stu- 
dents in need, are a must. The evidence coming in from Baltimore, Minneapolis, 
and other sites acro.ss the country is incredibly encouraging. The school-based 
clinics do not appear to facilitate the onset of heterosexual intercourse; indeed, 
they may stall it by some months. The clinics do not promote multiple partners; 
rather, students seem more responsible once they are "equipped" to be 
responsible. The clinics do reduce the number of unwanted pregnancies and 
dropout rates, a.s well as low birth-weight babies for those young women who 
continue their pregnancies (Zabin et al., 1986). Polling evidence suggests that 
the perhaps silent majority of adults supports these clinics, while the vocal and 
affluent minority, known as the "Moral Majority," opposes them. We must 
remember that the constituency to whom we are responsible is the children. 

2. Reconsider reterition and promotion policies 

Oil the issue of retention and promotion policies, I again have some advice 
that goes against present trends. Current eyjdence from New York, Chicago, 
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and Boston demonstrates that promotion policies swell the ranks of dropouts 
but do not contribute substantially to the learning of students retained. A simple 
retention policy, as currently implemented, usually punishes students without 
providing supports, transforming pedagogy, or altering educational contexts. In 
such cases, the second time around the student is likely to feel no better off than 
the first, especially if she/he now feels tall, awkward, and ultimately stupid. 

Educators must be more creative than to pit social versus merit promotions 
against each other. We must experiment with transition classes, individualized 
progress, summer programs, substantially modified pedagogies, curriculum 
in-class tutors, peer tutoring, and a system such as the one recommended in 
New York, in which students progress not according to grade per se but 
accumulate credits and graduate when a sufficient number have been earned. 
We cannot afford to forfeit another generation of students to a policy because it 
blows well in the winds of excellence. 

3, Analyze suspension practices 

So too with suspensions. We must consider alternatives to out-of-school 
suspensions, which merely remove "the problem" for a time— disproportion- 
ately the black and Hispanic "problem" — and then allow these students to 
return to a more hostile and discouraging environment. They are almost assured 
of failing for the semester and may then be propelled into the cycle of cumulative 
failure (Fine, 1987). 

It is incumbent upon you to analyze school-based policies such as retention, 
promotion, graduation, and suspension as they differentially affect students by 
social class, race/ethnicity, gender, and/or disability. We must analyze differ- 
ences in terms of opportunities available to students and outcomes experienced 
by students, and we must respond effectively and courageously when evidence 
of disproportion ^te, adverse effect is apparent. 

4. Establish broad-based community support programs 

We need to install at or near public high schools what I call "Velcro" 
programs— those community-based programs for health, welfare, housing, child 
care, etc., that are literally or organizationally attached to schools and are 
designed to help students get their personal lives together and assist with family 
problems. Child-care programs, for example, can keep teenaged mothers and 
fathers in school and can enable their children to receive the kinds of preschool 
education *hat most middle-class children receive. 

Educators today describe ' family problems" as a major cause of Iropping 
out. Yet we accept this fact as an unfortunate reality for low-income youths, 
allowing a generation of responsible adolescents— those willing to sacrifice their 
own education for the well-being of their kin and those too poor to get a social 
worker or counselor to help— to be forgotten educationally and economically. 

I would argue that inadequate and discouraging schools, in particular, allow 
family problems to rise to the surface in ways that overwhelm and therefore 
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encourage students to leave. In compelling and supportive school environ- 
ments, buttressed by support programs that acknowledge students' lives 
holistically (Foley and CrulL 1984), students who encounter family problems 
often turn to the school, not aimi/ from the school, fo'* help. We need to create 
such contexts and opportunities for assistance and not punish those students 
who are sufficiently responsible and unselfish to notice and attend to the needs 
of their kin. 

If state policies are to recognize students as your primary constituency, 
then ... 

1. Evaluate educational policies and practices for discriminatory opportunities and 
outcomes 

You must establish research that evaluates existing policies and procedures 
(e.g., retention, promotion, suspension, special education, home instruction, 
"pregnancy schools," tiered high schools) for their impact on students differen- 
tially by race/ethnicity, gender, social class, and ability level. Make the findings 
available publicly and hold small, public conversations with teachers, parapro- 
fessionals, advocates, parents, students, dropouts, and community groups 
about the discrepancies that emerge in the data and about interventions that 
could minimize these discrepancies. 

2. Monitor military and proprietary school programs that recruit students 
out of high school 

Investigate in your state the nature of military presence (and equal time for 
peace activists) and recruitment in public high schools; the marketing practices 
and placement outcomes of state-accredited and nonaccredited proprietary 
schools; and GED programs designed to assist students who have left the public 
school system. 

3. Abolish educational policies that punish ivithout supports 

Remove from the books all policies and procedures that punish students for 
failure but provide no remediation to assist them in achieving better. 

4. De-tier urban schools 

Create high-school systems that are either entirely magnet-based (as is being 
tried in Kansas City) or heterogeneous but not stratified in ways that sacrifice the 
majority for the minority. Jn New York City, revisions are now in place to modify 
entrance requirements to the theme high schools. Advocates have called for fully 
random selection, enough magnet schools to meet the demand, and more 
equitable and representative distribution of students in these schools by 
race/ethnicity and social class. 

5. Generate funding formulas that support at-risk youths 

We need to generate funding formulas that create incentives to bring back 
truants and dropouts, as in the Second Chance programs. Such formulas should 
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not punish a school that meets with success, nor should they punish those 
schools that continue to confront failure in the face of trying to solve the 
problem. 

6, Reduce sclwol and class stzc 

To hark back to a familiar, if strongly resisted, notion, we need to have 
smaller schools and classes. Students in academic trouble hide in the back of the 
large classroom. In an overcrowded setting, Patrice, a black girl who in each 
class wore her hat, roat, and a Walkman, placed her head on the desk, and 
uttered not a word, was experienced by teachers as a gift, not a problem. W? 
need to create classrooms in which Patrice is recognized as an untapped but 
troubled resource who needs encouragement and assistance, not a student to be 
ignored until she "chooses" to drop out. 

As we de-institutionalize inequity and move schools toward empowerment, 
we must pose critical question"^ about whom the excellence rhetoric is obscuring. 
What IS being hidden, and whose lives are being destroyed in the process? 
Recently I asked an administrator in a major urban school district how his district 
would evaluate their newly instituted promotion policy, how they will know if 
it "works." He confided in me: "I don't expect it to work . . . there are a million 
caveats built in so that both merit and social promotions are inevitable." He 
predicted that the "whole thing will blow over as soon as this excellence business 
dies down" and regretted that "a generation of city youngsters will be sacrificed 
in the meantime." 

The concern with excellence hides Ine depth of our social and educational 
problems. The concept "at-risk" obscures the systematic nature of undereduca- 
tion, of "pushing" students out, and of mislabeling youngsters. It deceptively 
locates the oroblem in the individual students, their families, and their commu- 
nities rathe than in the structural realities that constrain their educational, 
social, and economic lives. 

Let me suggest that we reframe educational reform to take seriously 
empowerment, collectivity, voice, and community. Dropouts and at-risk youth 
in this country demand a systematic, radical response— not programmatic shifts 
that merely tinker with the pioblem; not programs that assume the naturalness 
of academic hierarchies that parallel social class, ability level, gender, and race 
differences; not projects that banish social critique and activism, but rather those 
that nurture them. 

Responsibility for the dropout problem lies broadly within and beyond 
schools. Responsibility for initiating solutions lies narrowly, however, within 
schools. The challenge lies with us as educators and advocates. 

In the name of excellence and "reform," we have kept silent and colluded in 
"kitsch" at the expense of a generation of educational victims. 

In the name of providing modest and atomized programs for at-risk youth, 
we have deformed the problem and the solution, diverting attention away from 
social, economic, and educational structures stacked against these young 
women and men. 
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Let us appropriate the crisis of the dropout as a moment of resistance and 
critique, as an opportunity to listen to the students, their parents, guardians, 
teachers, and paraprofessionals— and to the critics— and to radically alter the 
nature of the relationship between school and community, educational and 
social/political arrangements, education, and empowerment. If we accomplish 
this, we will have dismantled substantially the barriers to serving an "at-risk" 
society and contributed significantly to the education of a critical and democratic 
populace. 
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AT-RISK CHILDREN AND YOUTH: 



Educational Challenges and Opportunities in Serving 

Limited-English-Proficient Students 

Hernan LaFontaine 

Superintendent of Schools 
Hartford, Connecticut 

I. INTRODUCTION 



Perhaps no area or educational policy has been as controversial for as long a 
period of time as efforts to fashion appropriate educational programs for 
children of limited English proficiency ^LEP). Policymakers and educators have 
disagreed, sometimes vehemently, about the purpose of education for this 
group of children, and even where there is consensus as to the ends, there are 
disagreements about the means. The lack of experience of most local educators 
with special language-assistance programs and the scarcity of extra resources for 
new curricula and training have sometimes led educators to feel overwhelmed 
by the task. 

Perhaps most significantly, the fact that the preferred method of student 
assistance in the last two decades has involved the use of English and 
non-English languages— bilingual education— has also added fuel to the fire, 
since the debate has been complicated by individuals' varying beliefs about the 
role of English as a common language. Fears that public use of languages other 
than English may reduce the willingness of LE? individuals to learn English and 
thereby threaten the role of English as our common language have led in the last 
few years to a tremendous backlash against the use of bilingual education and 
have caused a language debate or movement focused on emotion and ideology 
rather than pedagogy. Emerging as it has on the heels of tremendous demo- 
graphic change in some regions of the country— California, for example, is 
projected to be a majority-minority state by the year 2000— part of this movement 
has its roots in fear of the changing complexion and composition of the nation 
as more non-European immigrants make their homes among us and as the 
Hispanic population of the United States continues to grow. 

The increasing politicizatiori of educational programs for LEP students has 
caught many educators by surprise as vociferous opponents have charged that 
educational interventions to serve a small proportion of children in a school 
district undermine the English language and foster social disunity. Several 
extremely well-financed national organizations have arisen in the last few years 
to protect the supremacy of the English language and do battle against "creeping 
bilingualism," which is embodied primarily, their supporters claim, in bilingual 
education and bilingual ballots. Unfortunately, along with an attack on this 
particular instructional approach, many of these groups have also challenged the 
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prevailing notion of the purpose of educahon for LEP children. As redefined by 
English-only advocates, the only purpose of schooling for LEP children is to 
teach them English. Comprehensive schooling for these children is to be 
deferred until they have gained proficiency in English. The fundamental 
differences are thus not only about method but also about purpose. 

The nature of the debate has tended to polarize advocates and opponents 
and drive the discussion further and further away from how best to provide a full 
and equitable education for LEP children. Small wonder that practical needs and 
pedagogical concerns have been submerged in the flood of this debate. Yet the 
numbers of limited-English-proficient children continue to grow, and our 
schools have a more pressing obligation than ever to find comprehensive and 
effective ways to educate LEP students. 

Although this paper will acknowledge these political and emotional issue^ 
and attempt to place them in historical and legal context, its primary focus wii. 
be on describing the LEI- population and the educational challenges facing these 
students. It will also include a discussion of some of the essential components of 
any type of effective educational program designed for LEP students and an 
examination of the rJe of state departments of education in the effort to ensure 
high-quality services to this population. 

II. CHILDREN AT RISK: DEFINITIONS AND NUMBERS 



NON-ENGLISH-J \NG!JAGE-BACKGROUND PERSONS 

Children from non-English-language backgrounds can be found in virtually 
every state in the union, in United States territories, and in the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. These children include American Indians, the nction's first 
residents, as well as her newest immigrants. Children from non-English- 
language backgrounds are both citizens and noncitizens, children of immigrants 
and children of native-born Americans. 

While English attained de facto status as our national common language in 
colonial times, our "nation of immigrants" has always included Americans 
whose mother tongue was other than English. Many non-English-language- 
background (NELB) persons did not immigrate to the United States, but rather 
the United States— through territorial expansion, purchase of land, or treaty of 
war— came to them. This has been the case for American Indians, Puerto Ricans, 
many Mexican Americans in the Southwest, and some Pacific Islanders. 

In 1980 the United States Census Bureau counted approximately 30 million 
persons with non-English-language backgrounds. These individuals constituted 
about 14 percent of the total United States population. Although this group 
includes speakers of a wide variety of languages, the largest group of NELB 
persons are speakers of Spanish. Nearly 16 million of the total population of 
language-minority households in 1980 were individuals living in households 
where Spanish was spoken. 
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A 1981 study prepared for the U.S. Department of Education to project the 
increase in the numbers of non-English-language-background and limited- 
English-proficient persons to the year 2000 predicted that the number of 
Americans with other than English-language backgrounds will continue to grow 
(U.S. Department of Education, 1981). Since this study based its projections on 
the generally more youthful age of the language-minority population and or 
legal immigration and couid not account for such phenomena as illegal immi- 
gration or sudden influxes of refugees, it is likely that its estimates arc 
conservative. 

The study reported that the number of NELB persons in the United States 
will increase nearly twice as much as the general population between 1980 and 
the year 2000. While the general population was forecast to grow by about 17 
percent over that time, the language-minority population was projected to 
increase by about 32 percent. Additionally, the study projected that most of the 
increase in the language-minority population would be caused by growth among 
people with Spanish-language backgrounds. The number of such persons was 
projected to increase by 55 percent by the year 2000 (U.S. Department of 
Educarion, 1981). 

Due to the youthfulness of the language-minority population (Hispanics, for 
example, in 1985 had a median age of 25.0 years as compared to a national 
median of 31.5 years), children are a larger proportion of this population group 
than of the general population. The number of school-aged children of non- 
English-language backgrounds is therefore expected to increase more by the 
year 2000 (40 percent projected increase) than the number of children in the 
general population (16 percent projected increase). The number of children from 
Spanish-language backgrc inds is projected to grow at an even higher rate of 55 
percent. It is particularly interesting to note that in 1981, national data indicated 
that two-thirds of all language-minority people in the United States were 
native-born, and three-quarters of children ages five through fourteen with 
limited English proficiency were born in the United States. 

LIMITED-ENGLISH-PROFICIENT CHILDREN 

Clearly, not all persons of non-English-language backgrounds are limited in 
their English skills. Some have replaced the language of their childhood with 
English as their dominant tongue. Others are fully bilingual. However, some 
students and their parents have not yet acquired full proficiency in the English 
language. This may be due to a variety of factors, including age (older persons 
or children who have not yet entered school); recentness of immigration; 
residence in highly segregated neighborhoods; previous lack of appropriate 
English-lai guage programs in school; and limited schooling due Isj migrancy, 
segregation, or exclusion. It is also important to note that NELB persons residing 
in Puerto Rico live in an environr^ent where, although English is taught and 
bilingualism is encouraged, Spanish, not English, is the common language. 
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The 1981 projections study estimated that in 1980 there were 3.5 million 
language-minority children of school age in the United States who were limited 
in their English proficiency and in need of special assistance in school. However, 
estimates of the number of LEP children vary widely, depending on the 
definition of English proficiency that is employed. Estimates range from a low of 

1.2 to 1.7 million to a high of 3.5 to 5.3 million LEP children. 

Studies conducted for Congress pursuant to the federal Bilingual Education 
Act have generally used the definition of an LEP individual that is contained in 
that statute, i.e., persons with a non-English-language background whose 
ability to understand, speak, read, and write English is limited enough to deny 
them the ability to 1 m successfully in classrooms where the only language of 
instruction is English. Studies based on this definition of need— that, because of 
language barriers, children would not be able to participate effectively in school 
without special assistance— have produced estimates of need ranging from 3.5 to 

5.3 million school-aged children. 

The U.S. Department of Education produced the lower estimates in 1986 by 
altering the definition of LEP children contained in the federal statute to include 
the requirement that such children make "significant use" of the non-English 
language and by lowering the passing score on a test used to measure limited 
English proficiency in its studies (Waggoner, 1986). By deciding that LEP 
children who performed at the twentieth percentile on an English test (approx- 
imately the same result a student can get by merely guessing at the answers) no 
longer needed special language assistance, the department was able to shave 1.2 
million children from its estimates of need- By including the undefined and 
unmeasurable requirement that a child make "significant use" of his or her 
native language, the department declared itself not responsible for another 
800,000 children. 

Also contained in the Department of Education's 1986 report was the 
assertion that 94 percent of language-minority children needing special services 
were receiving those services. These numbers were used primarily to justify 
reductions made in federal funding for bilingual education since 1980 and the 
apparently frozen levels of current support for Title VII. According to the 
Department of Education budget requests, no additional funding is needed for 
Title VII because there are really far fewer children in need of special services 
than had initially been claimed, and furthermore, almost all of them are already 
in special programs. In other words, there is virtually no unmet need. 

Playing with definitions may be useful for justifying reductions in federal 
funding to serve a particular population, but such efforts do not reduce the 
actual number of real children needing special language assistance in schools. 
Data from the U.S. Bureau of the Census projections studies, figures from the 
Immi^ ition and Naturalization Service (INS), and the testimony of local school 
officials appearing before congressional committees reauthorizing the Bilingual 
Education Act and Immigrant Education Act indicate that the population of 
LEP children is increasing and that there is still a tremendous unmet need for 
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comprehensive special language programs in the schools (O'Malley, 1980). 
Researchers who hold that there are somewhere between 3.5 and 5.3 milUon 
LEP school-age children state that about two *^hirds of LEP children are not 
being provided with the la/.guage assistance they need to succeed in school. 

UIVIDENTIFIED AND UNMET NEEDS 

Problems of definition and assessment also abound at the local level. 
Regardless of the type of instructional p'-ogram a district wishes to employ, all 
districts have the affirmative responsibility to identify non-English-language- 
background children and assess their proficiency in English. The specific 
definition of limited English proficiency is up to local districts, unless specified 
by state law, and there is wide variability in the testing instruments used and the 
cut-off scores that districts select. 

Unfortunately, a substantial proportion of districts may be excluding needy 
children from language programs, based on incomplete assessments of English 
language skills. A 1983 U.S. Department of Education survey revealed that more 
than one-fourth of local districts e'ect to test only children's oral skills and only 
61 percent assess language proficiency by testing all language skills (O'Malley, 
1980). However, this limited form of assessment does not really measure the 
language skills that children need to succeed in school because 

. . . ability to speak and understand English is only part of what it takes 
to succeed in school programs designed for English-speaking majority 
children. Language-minority children must also acquire the reading 
and writing skills which become increasingly important in the upper 
grades, where achievement depends to a great extent on ability to read 
and comprehend written materials. (Waggoner, 1984) 

Basic communication skills do not suffi . if the task at hand is learning 
chemistry, reading American literature, or writing research papers. 

Whether or not an LEP child is included in the federal government's 
estimates, every LEP child is entitled by federal law to an education appropriate 
to meet his or her language needs and to access to the school curriculum offered 
to other children. Designing local assessment measures that do not assess all the 
skills children need to succeed in school does not reduce the challenges faced by 
LEP children or by the instructors who mus^ teach them. A district may decrease 
its count of LEP children by such measures, but it will surely increase its grade 
retention and dropout rates. Statistical subterfuge does not make the children or 
their needs disappear. It merely robs districts and teachers of the information 
and resources they need to fulfill their responsibility to help all children succeed. 
Failure to identify an J assess children's language needs adequately also puts a 
local school district in a very vulnerable posit'on if and when parents decide that 
the school district is not acting in good faith to meet their children's needs and 
decide to sue the district in court. 
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Without question, there are significant numbers of limited-English-proficient 
children in our schools. The youthfulness of the language-minority population 
and continuing immigration (legal and illegal) ensure that those numbers will 
continue to grow in the years ahead. 

III. EXTRA CHALLENGES PROVIDED BY LEP CHILDREN 



MINORITY GROUP AND LOW SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 

Before any discussion of what "extra" challenges based on language and/or 
cultural barriers are presented by LEP children, it is appropriate to consider 
challenges that face these children by virtue of their position as minority-group 
members in the Lnited States. The low socioeconomic status of most LEP 
children means these children face many of the same challenges as other poor 
children. In a recent article on LEP s*^udents in CONCERNS, the newsletter of 
the Council of Cnief State School Officers Resource Center on Educational 
Equity, the authors acknowledged the "double whamniy" facing most LEP 
children and called readers' attention lo two equally vulnerable groups of 
children: 

• those students for whom l^*nguage is not the only education-related issue to be 
addressed by the schools; and 

• those students for whom a limited Vnowledge of English raises an immediate 
barrier to their opportunit}' to lea?.i. 

Most LEP students do indeed face other educational problems in addition to 
those caused directly by lack of proficiency in English. Educators designing 
programs to serve this population would do well to consider these needs 
carefully and to plan for careful coordination with olner school program > 
targeted on educationally and economically disadvantaged children. 

As previously noted, LEP children may be recent immigrants or native-born 
United States citizens whose families have been in this countrj' for gen r^itions. 
They have in common the fact that they generally belong to identifiable ethnic 
and racial groups. The noi.-Anglo national origin of most LEP students also 
identifies them as minority-group members. University of California at Berkeley 
anthropologist John Ogbu divides these individuals into three separate groups 
and posits different educational challenges and outcomes for each: 

• Autonomous wmonf/es— individuals who are minorities primarily in a numeri- 
cal sense but are not economically or politically dominated; 

• Immigrant minorities ^people who have more or less voluntarily immigrated to 
the United States; and 

• Subordinate or castelike minorities —people who were originally involuntarily and 
permanently incorporated into the United States society and then denied true 
assimilation (Ogbu, 1985). 
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In Ogbu's analysis, some LEP children, by virtue of their national origin, face 
neither the designation nor the difficulties of minority-group status. Others, 
primarily new arrivals, are designated as minority-group members, but perceive 
America as an opportunity society with education as the key. However, 
subordinate or castelike minorities have had long experience in the United States 
with minority status and discrimination. They have typically experienced 
discrimination in housing, employment, and education and may perceive that 
education has not provided the key to a better life nor full participation in 
American society. 

Numerically, most LEP children in the United States are Hispanic, Mexican- 
American, and Puerto Rican, with long-term minority-group status and life 
experiences that would likely classify them as subordinate minority-group 
members according to Ogbu's framework. While recent immigrant children from 
a variety of nations experience many of the negative effects of minority-group 
status, Obgu and other researchers and practitioners report that the experiences 
and educational outcomes for these children may be quite different. 

In addition to minority-group status, many LEP children, both immigrant 
and native-bom, belong to families with low socioeconomic status. Thus they 
also face many of the same challenges that confront other poor children. They 
often reside in substandard houaing in overcrowded neighborhoods. Inadequate 
housing leads to high rates of urban mobility, and these children are more likely 
than native-En^'ish-speaking majority-group children to attend several different 
schools. The extremely high rate of mobility of the LEP population is one of the 
most difficult challenges facing many school districts. Not only is cc.itinuity of 
schooling for such children lacking, but a district's attempts to collect longitu- 
dinal data and evaluate the effectiveness of its programs are frustrated because 
a very high proportion of the children who participated in a bilingual or other 
special program in kindergarten may be gone from the district by grade six. 
Other LEP children may have enrolled in schools within the district but not 
participated in special-assistance programs for various portions of their 
elementary-school experience. 

Other types of mobility among certain groups of LEP children also cause 
repeated school interruptions. For children of migrant and seasonal farmwork- 
ers, who are among the poorest children, education is disrupted repeatedly as 
parents move to follow the crops. For many Puerto Rican families, limited 
economic opportunities on the island of Puerto Rico and the presence of family 
members in both Puerto Rico and the continental United States have created a 
cycle of circular migration. Thus a substantial number of Puerto Rican children 
can expect to receive a portion of their schooling in all-English environments and 
a portion in all-Spanish classrooms. 

As a result of residence in low-income neighborhoods and inequitable 
within-district funding patterns, many LEP children attend schools that are 
overcrowded and have few flexible resources. Their schools often have difficulty 
in attracting highly trained tea.^hers because they are located in predominantly 
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minority neighborhoods and because few school districts offer extra pay for the 
extra work entailed in being a bilingual education or ESL teacher. 

Like other poor children, LEP children may suffer from a variety of health 
problems, beginning with early malnutrition and complicated by inadequate 
access to health care. Health may be especially fragile for those immigrant 
children from Third World countries, where they were exposed to a variety of 
diseases not found in the United States and where childhood immunizations 
may well have been absent. 

Unemployment and underemployment are problems for many families of 
LEP children. Since little reliable data is available for LEP persons, data for 
Hispanics— by far the largest group of LEP persons, composing 65 to 75 percent 
of the population— is offered here as a surrogate indicator. While the labor force 
participation rate (that is, the proportion of the population that is either working 
or actively seeking work) is higher for Hispanic raen (80.4 percent) than for white 
or black men (77.0 percent and 70.8 percent respectively), and the proportion of 
Hispanic men who are actudly employed is only slightly less than the propor- 
tion of white men, Hispanic families earn substantially less than white families — 
and the gap is not narrowing (Orum, 1986). 

This gap in earnings exists in part because of the low proportion of Hispanic 
women and youth who are working or seeking work, but also because eaminp? 
for employed Hispanics average about 30 percent less than for whites. The 
Hispanic unemployment rate— while lower than the rate for blacks— is typically 
60 percent above the white rate in both good and bad economic times. There 
are considerable differences among Hispanic subgroups, with Puerto Rican 
men, women, and youth typically faring the worst of the three major Hispanic 
subgroups (Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, and Cubans) (Orum, 1986). 

These high rates of unemployment, depressed wages, and occupational 
segregation into low-paying and generally unstable jobs have resulted in high 
proportions of Hispanic children being born and raised in poverty. According to 
a 1986 overview of the demographic status of Hispanics: 

The proportion of Hispanic children living in poverty in 1984 was more 
than double that of non-Hispanic families. Some 25 percent of Hispanic 
families had incomes below the poverty level as compared to 11 percent 
of non-Hispanic families; pover^ rates were highest for Puerto Ricans. 
The incidence of poverty among Hispanic children in 1984 was 84 
percent above that for all U.S. children. (Orum, 1986) 

The 1984 data also indicated that poverty for Hispanic children increased not 
only for children residing in households headed by females but also in 
households headed by males and homes where both parents were present. 
However, Hispanic children in households headed by females appear to be 
particularly vulnerable economically; two-thirds of these children were poor in 
1984— the sarrt .ate as for similarly situated black children. 

In conclusion, LEP children who are members of identifiable minority groups 
(especially those who are members of subordinate groups or groups with a long 
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history of experiencing discrimination) and LEP children who are of low 
socioeconomic status face a variety of pressures, which create educational 
challenges in addition to the barriers posed by language. Educational programs 
that simply address language and assume that in all other respects these 
children are identical to middle-class majority-group children are likely to fail. 

CHALLENGES POSED BY LANGUAGE BARRIERS AND 
NON-UNITED-SIATES NATIONAL ORIGIN 

Limited-English-proficient children have a formidable task facing them as 
they enter school. If they are to succeed in school, they must overcome the 
obstacles caused by poverty and assignment to low-achieving schools, learn to 
deal successfully with an institution and individuals from a culture other than 
their owi, master all the subjects taught in the regular school curriculum, and 
become completely proficient in a second language— English. 

IiTimigrant LEP children from differing countries of origin also bring with 
then^ different experiences and traumas, which must be addressed before 
effective learning can take place. For example, children who lived in countries 
experiencing civil war or other armed conflict are likely to have suffered the 
physical and psychological injuries and deprivations of war. Mental-health 
practitioners have begun to call attention to the fact that some children— 
especially those from Southeast Asia and Central America— have seen their 
family members tortured and killed, and some have themselves experienced 
torture and abuse. Other young adolescents have been pressed into military 
service and may have participated directly in violence and bloodshed. Some of 
these youngsters have been diagnosed as suffering from the same type of 
post-traumatic stress syndrome experienced by Vietnam veterans. Unfortunate- 
ly, few schools have comprehensive mental-health programs, and even where 
school psychologists are available, there are few who speak such children's 
native languages. 

Regardless of the particular problems that accompany children from their 
country of origin or their status as members of language minorities in the United 
States, LEP children are expected to acquire English-language skills as quickly as 
possible since state and local policies rarely allow children to stay in the special 
language-assistance programs for the length of time necessary to develop full 
language proficiency. While educators have no expectation that a high-school 
student studying German, French, or Spanish for one hour per day over three 
years will become a fluent, competitive user of that language, they often do hold 
that assumption for LEP children receiving as little as twenty minutes per day of 
special instruction in English or assistance from a bilingual aide or tutor. 

Barriers caused by language should not be underestimated, especially among 
LEP children who are clearly victims of poverty. Beyond the tragic legacy of 
poverty, LEPsrhildren face educational barriers and lowered achievement which 
cannot be explained solely by poverty. Although the U.S. Department of 
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Education has suggested in recent years that most of the problems of language- 
minority children are attributable to poverty and not to language barriers, 
research has shown that both factors have a substantial and independent effect 
on academic achievement. A 1984 study conducted by the National Center for 
Bilingual Research found that even when controlling for the effects of socioeco- 
nomic status and ethnicity, 50 percent of the gap in reading achievement 
between language-minority and non -language-minority children was the prod- 
uct of language background (So and Chan, 1984). based on this information, the 
authors concluded that language-minority students need programs that are 
designed to eliminate language barriers and not just to deal with socioeconomic 
factors. Those special language programs should be designed to help children 
achieve full proficiency in English, not just oral skills. As previously discussed, 
too many special programs concentrate only on oral-language-production skills. 
Reading and writing skills are much more complex and take longer to learn, as 
does the type of academic English students need in order to participate fully in 
schooling. An excellent discussion of this fact is provided in Dr. Kenji Hakuta's 
recent book. Mirror of Language (Hakuta, 1986). 

Ease of language acquisition also varies according to tne background of LEP 
students and their families. Children who already have strong oral and literacy 
skills in their first language have a tremendous advantage over children whose 
native-language skills are poorly developed. Likewise, children whose parents 
are literate in their native language generally have an easier time mastering 
English. Native-language literacy and educational level of parents may vary 
considerably between LEP national-origin groups. It is unrealistic to expect a 
child who has poorly developed oral skills and no written skills in his or her 
native language and whose parents are marginally literate to acquire English at 
the same rate as a child who is already literatf- in his or her native language and 
has educated, literate parents. Many of the achievement differences between 
langua'^e-minority groups that are commonly explained by different "cultural" 
values placed on education may more properly be explained by the difference in 
native-language-literacy skills and family educational background. 

This is not to say that cultural attitudes do not play a role in schooling, for 
they do. However, to attribute all differences in achievement to cultural factors 
is to cast much too broad a net. Certainly, different groups of individuals place 
differing emphasis on the importance of formal education as a means to 
economic success and on the desirability of replacing the home language with 
English. Ogbu's work suggests that recent immigrants may have a different 
belief system about education from that which predominates in native-born 
linguistic minorities. Dr. Lilly Wong-Fillmore's research on bilingual programs in 
northern California also indicates that different cultural groups have different 
learning styles (Wong-Fillmore, 1985). 

However, almost all LEP parents believe that it is extremely important that 
their children learn English— and learn it well. A recent survey conducted in 
Miami on attitudes toward English found that the Cuby^n ^rommunity placed a 
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higher value on having their children learn English than did black and white 
Miami residents (Trasvina and Combs, 1986). The importance given to learning 
English is not the only significant variable. Differences may be found in terms of 
the importance of also retaining a native language. This is true not only because 
of a community's value structure but also because for some groups of language 
minorities bilingualism is i practical or economic necessity. In the case of Puerto 
Ricans who expect to move back and forth between Puerto Rico and the 
continental United States, proficiency in both Spanish and English is a necessity. 
Similarly, Mexican- Americans and Mexican immigrants living in many parts of 
the Southwest essentially live in an interdependent border economy, and there 
are many economic and social incentives to retain the Spanish language. On the 
other hand, individuals who have migrated to the United States from a distant 
or war-torn land to which they never expect to return have less incentive to 
maintain the non-English language. 

The different experiences of various language-minority groups and the 
practical situations in which they livt contribute to differing opinions about the 
value of bilingualism and may translate to differing preferences for bilingual or 
all-English instructional approaches. Whatever instructional approach a local 
district selects for LEP children should take into account the needs and 
preferences of the local community. Parent and community support is important 
to the success of any program for LEP or other children. Tnerefore, if parents 
believe that children have a strong reason to retain their native-language skills in 
addition to acquiring English, an all-English instructional program may not meet 
their needs and may be resisted. Conversely, if the particular language minority 
group strongly feels th?t the child's native language should be replaced with 
English, a district may have difficulty finding support for a bilingual-education 
approach. 

However, having indicated the importance of parental support and input into 
the program selection process, several cautions must be noted. Care needs to be 
taken to ensure that the instructional goals and methods of a bilingual program 
are carefully and fully explained to parents so that parents understand that 
English is used extensively in bilingual programs and that the goal of the 
program is to help their children become fully proficient in English. As 
confusing as the term bilingual education has proven to be to monolingual 
speakers of English, it is equally likely to be misunderstood by LEP parents. 

For example, if a well-informed LEP community presses a district for 
nonbilmgual instruction for their children, local school officials should not 
assume their task is suddenly easier or cheaper. Districts wishing to provide 
nonbilingual instruction (in states and circumstanc^^s where this is allowed) must 
still assess students' language needs and provide LEP students with a compre- 
hensive educational program staffed by appropriately trained teachers and 
supported by curriculum materials and texts designed for the needs of the LEP 
students. They are also responsible for finding a way to make content instruction 
accessible to the children while they learn English. In many respects, a 
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high-caliber all-English instructional program for LEP children is more difficult 
and costly than a bilingual-education approach. 

Whatever type of program is designed to meet the language-learning needs 
of LEP students, educators should keep in mind that the total educational 
development of the child is just as important as the teaching of English. 
Programs that quickly move children to an all-English curriculum in the regular 
classroom but then create situations where forrrier LEP students are overrepre- 
sented in special education and underrepresented in gifted and talented 
programs are doing a disservice to their students. When language-minority 
children are no longer limited in English proficiency, they should be distributed 
across the achievement scale in about the same pattern as other similarly 
situated children. The lack of English skills does not signify an underdeveloped 
intellect. In fact, Hakuta's research suggests that language minority children 
may actually have more cognitive flexibility than other childre a by virtue of their 
bilingualism. There is no excuse for simply providing these children with 
remedial curricula or for regarding them as "successful" and no longer in need 
of special assistance when they score ac the lowest levels attained by native 
speakers of English (Hakuta, 1986). 

IV. PAST ATTEMPTS TO MEET THE 
NEEDS OF LEP CHILDREN 



Throughout United States history there have been several different 
approaches to providing schooling for LEP children. Children of black slaves, 
whose parents spoke a variety of African languages, were denied access to any 
formil education. Until the Civil War many Southern states had strict laws 
against teaching blacks how to read or write. In the nineteenth century, where 
other non-English-language groups were sufficiently numerous within a school 
system, bilingual or non-English-language instruction was sometimes provided. 
Territorial laws in New Mexico in the late 1800s allowed for instruction in 
English, Spanish, or both, as decided by local school boards. In the Midwest, 
German-language and German-English-bilingual schools were fairly widespread 
(Leibowitz, 1978). Diego Castellanos, whose book The Best of Two Worlds provides 
a detailed history of the schooling of language-minority children in the United 
States, notes that approximately 1 million American children received their 
education in German and English during the 1800s. In Hartford, Connecticut, 
according to the Annual Reporl of the Board of School Visitors for the Year Ending 
August 31, 1869, a significant program was continued with the approval of the 
Board of Education. It reads: 

On application of the Committee of the Ge.man School, situated in the 
Center EHstrict, earnestly seconded by the German population gener- 
ally, this school was transferred to the care and control of the Board of 
Visitors, became indeed a public school, was accepted, and placed at 
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the Brown School, under the immediate charge of an instructor capable 
of teaching both the German and English tongues. The department is 
designed to teach German children the English language, by converting 
its study with the ordinary school course, without permitting them to 
forget, but on the contrary to improve their knowledge of their mother 
tongue. By this means, it is expected that they will become proficient in 
both languages, while pursuing the ordinary studies of the school. 

However, this early flowering of bilingual education lasted only half a 
century, and according to Castellanos, enjoyed little widespread popular sup- 
port since the programs generally resulted from political pressure from language 
minority groups (predominantly German) and not from general public support. 

Bilingualism began to disappear in American schools as the numbers of 
immigrants and newly acquired non-English-speaking territories increased. The 
fact that the immigrants and colonized peoples included more and more 
non-northern European peoples also contributed to a rise in ethnic chauvinism 
which sanctioned the subordination of "inferior races." Indian-removal policies 
intensified with the adoption of the Homestead Act end also included attempts 
to eradicate Indian languages and separate Indian children from their families. 
In the Southwest, continued migration of Anglo-Americans caused the abroga- 
tion of language rights guaranteed to the Indians by treaty, as well as the 
revision of many state laws sanctioning the use of Spanish for schooling. 

The anti-German sentiment surrounding World War I resulted in a barrage of 
English-only measures and prohibitions against the use of non-English languages 
in schooling except for the express purpose of teaching a foreign language. 
Nebraska even attempted to restrict tne teaching of a foreign language (German) 
by a church school to children below grade eight. The Nebraska law was chal- 
lenged and overturned by the Supreme Court in 1923 {Meyer v. Nebraska). How- 
ever, the practice of English-only schooling and often the segregation of language- 
minority children into separate classes in schools was firmly established by statute 
and practice during this period and continued unchanged throughout the first 
half of the current century. LEP children were essentially left to sink or swim in 
an instructional environment designed for native speakers of English. Their 
general failure to achieve under such circumstances was often taken as evidence 
of their inferiority and lack of aptitude for education (Leibowitz, 1978). 

The segregation of schoolchildren by race was finally successfully overturned 
in 1954 by the U.S. Supreme Court in the case of Broum v. Board of Education. 
Earlier challenges had been raised on behalf of segregated Hispanic school 
children, but none had successfully reached the Supreme Court (see Mendez v. 
Westminister School District, 64 R Supp. 544 [S. D. Cal. 1946] aff'd. 161 F. 2d 774 
[9th Cir. 1947]). The Brown decision signaled a reexamination of American civil 
rights and educational policies and was followed by enactment of federal civil- 
rights laws designed to end unequal treatment based on race, creed, color, and 
national origin. 
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This new interpretation of educational civil rights was followed closely by 
another event that spurred innovation in schooling practices for LEP children— 
the 1959 Cuban revolution and the subsequent immigration of many Cubans 
fleeing communism. The anival of these Cubans in fvliami (and other cities) 
caused school districts to try to find new ways to teach Cuban children English 
and provide for their education. Educators borrowed heavily from the foreign- 
language field and created a grammar translation method, a structural audio- 
lingual approach, and a descriptive audiolingual approach (Castellanos, 1983). 
All three methods came to be known as English as a Second Language, or ESL. 

ESL instruction by itself proved to have severe limitations in teaching Cuban 
children, in large part because it was difficult to serve large numbers of LEP 
children through a program that required children to be "pulled out" of regular 
classrooms for part of the day. This had also been the experience in New York a 
decade earlier when large numbers of Puerto Ricans eame to New York City after 
World War II. At first, wiien the numbers of Puerto Rican children were small, 
pullout programs were used. However, as the number of children needing 
special language assistance grew, pullout programs were ineffective and a new 
approach was required. 

Additionally, because ESL was usually a pullout form of instruction for a 
small portion of the school day, the rest of the time LEP students were typically 
assigned to a regular school clas&rooflr a: d left to "sink or swim" when it came 
to mastery of other curricula. The EL . approach ' y itself did little to make 
content curricula accessible to LEP chilaren. Furthermore, since it was primarily 
adopted from strategies oriented toward literate adult learners, the approach 
was not totally suitable for young children with no previous literacy sP'" in their 
native language. In fact, later federal guidelines proscribed the use ot ESL by 
itself with elementary-school LEP children because of these limitations. 

Florida educators needed a more comprehensive and developmentally 
appropriate approach to teachin^ Cuban children and decided to experiment 
with a self-contained classroom approach using both English and Spanish. Thus 
the fir? bilinf al education program since World War II was established for 
Cuban children at the Coral Way School in Coral Gables, Florida. 

In response to the demar.Js of the Cuban community in Florida, and as a 
result of federal incentives and funding, more of these bilingual programs began 
to appear in the 1960s. While rejecting e use of ESL as an isolated instructional 
approach, educators incorporated ESL mstructional techniques into these bilin- 
gual education programs, and modified forms of ESL instruction came to be 
included as essential components. 

Much of the basis for the modem use of bilingual education came as a result 
of federal law, administrative regulations and guidelines, and judicial decree. 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 specified that th j ability to benefit from or 
participate in programs receiving federal assistance could not be denied on the 
basis of race, color, or national origin. The Civil Rights Act also gave all agencies 
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distributing federal funds the affirmative obligation to ensure that the recipients 
of such funds did not violate civil rights laws. 

In the case of education, this responsibility initially fell to the Office for Civil 
Rights (OCR) in the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW). 
In 1970, in response to many complaints about unfair and inequitable educa- 
tional practices with respect to language-minority children, OCR sent a memo- 
randum to all school districts with 5 percent or more national-origin-minorit>' 
(NOM) enrollments. The memorandum advised local school districts that OCR 
reviews liad uncovered several common practices that served to deny NOM 
children an equal educational opportunity. The memorandum advised school 
districts that they had four responsibilities: 

1. Where inability to speak and understand English excludes NOM children 
from effective participation in the educational program of the school, the 
district must take affirmative steps to rectify the language deficiency in 
order to open its programs to these students. 

2. School districts must not use criteria that measure or evaluate English- 
language skUls as the basis for assigning NOM children to classes for the 
mentally retarded, nor may these children be denied access to college- 
preparatory courses on a basis directly relating to the school's failure to 
teach English. 

3. AbiUty-grouping or -tracking systems must deal with the special language 
needs of NOM children, must meet those needs as quickly as possible, 
and must not operate as permanent tracks. 

4. School districts must notify NOM parents of school activities, and such 
notice may have to be provided in a language other than English. 
(Pottinger, 1970) ^ 

Lack of compliance with the memorandum led to a variety of court suits. A 
case brought by Chinese parents in San Francisco whose children were provided 
with no special language instruction eventually was heard by the Supreme Court 
m 1974. The Court ruled in Lau v. Nichols that merely providing LEP students 
with the same teachers, texts, and auricula provided to fluent English speakers 
did not constitute equal educational opportunity and ordered the district to 
provide special instruction to make its curriculum accessible. Writing for the 
majority. Justice William O. Douglas maintained: 

Basic EngUsh skills are at the vcfty core of whdt these pubUc schools 
teach. ImposiHon of . requirement that before a child can effectively 
parHcipate in the educaHonal progtam, he must already have acquired 
those basic skills is to make a mockery of public education. We know that 
those who do not understand English are certain to find theii 'lassroom 
experiences wholly incomprehensible and in no way meaningful. 

I 
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In the Lau case, the Court was not asked to prescribe a specific educational 
remedy, and thus none was ordered, although the Court's description of the 
district's responsibilities created a presumption in favor of bilingual education. 
Another case, Aspira v. New York City Board of Education, brought on behalf of 
Puerto Rican students in New York City and still pending in the courts after the 
Lau decision, was settled by a consent decree which stipulated the provision of 
bilingual services to LEP children in New York City. 

In an attempt to nterpret the Lau decision for all school districts and clarify 
their responsibilities to LEP children, OCR issued a set of guidelines to be used 
by school districts in designing programs and by OCR in monitoring compliance 
with the Civil Rights Act. These guidelines, known as the Lau Remedies, outlined 
appropriate educational approaches for LEP children and required school 
districts found to be out of compliance with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act and 
with twenty or more LEP students of the same language group per grade to file 
a compliance plan with OCR. Districts with less than twenty LEP students per 
grade were still required to file a plan describing their affirmative steps, but their 
approach was not required to be as comprehensive as that of districts with larger 
numbers of LEP students. Differing programmatic responsibilities were based 
both on the practical difficulty of providing bilingual instructional programs to 
small or very diverse populations or students and on a supporting Supreme 
Court opinion in Lau that maintained that "numbers were at the heart of the 
issue." 

For LEP students in elementary school, the Remedies prescribed transitional 
bilingual education, a bilingual/bicultural program, or a bilingual/multicultural 
program. While an ESL program was deemed an appropriate instructional 
approach at the secondary-school level, English-only approaches were deemed 
not suitable for LEP elementary-school students in concentrations of greater 
than twenty per grade level. 

The next federal directive on appropriate educational programs for LEP 
children came in 1980 when a federal district judge held in Northoest Arctic v. 
Califano that the new U.S. Department of Education could not acccd the Lau 
Remedies the weight of law since they had never been officially promulgated as 
regulations. The court directed the department to promulgate official regulations 
and, in one of the newly created department's first actions, a notice of proposed 
rulemaking (NPRM) was issued in 1980. Although the NPRM, commonly 
known as the Lau Regulations, accorded local districts more flexibility than did 
the Remedies, the proposed regulations were bitterly opposed by many state and 
loca' *»ducational agencies. Opponents of bilingual education and advocates for 
less federal involvement in education civil rights opposed the regulations 
vociferously. Congressional action in the fall of 1980 delayed the implementation 
of the proposed regulations until the following June. However, after the change 
of administrations, the Reagan Department of Education withdrew the much- 
maligned regulations. Although former Secretary of Education Terrel Bell 
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promised at the time that new regulations would be forthcoming, none to date 
have been issued, leaving local school districts with no official administrative 
guidance as to appropriate measures for compliance with federal civil rights law 
with respect to LEP children. 

Although the federal government has done little in the last seven years to 
define or monitor local compliance with equal educational opportunity provi- 
sions, the courts have continued to define the responsibilities of school districts. 
According to one review of the literature: 

A significant number of suits have been brought against school districts 
for failing to design programs to remove educational barriers for 
language minority children. Most decisions have shown a consistent 
adherence to a broad definition r - -qual educational opportunity which 
includes access to the school's , .ire curriculum. Courts have ruled that 
language assistance programs used by school districts must be educa- 
tionally sound, supported by educational theory, and promoted by a 
recognized education expert. Courts have rejected programs which 
focus solely on the acquisition of English language skills without 
providing meaningful access to other content areas, and have rejected 
programs which provide language assistance to language minority 
children for only 30 minutes per day Courts have also ruled that failure 
to provide adequate resources to sound programs also constitutes 
denial of equal educational opportunity. Finally, judicial decisions have 
also required school districts to regularly evaluate the effectiveness of 
special programs, and abandon plans which have been shown to be 
unsuccessful. (Orum and Yzaguirre/ 1986) 

During the late 1960s and the 1970s, a number of states also established state 
la^vs that mandated language assessment and the operation of special language 
programs. Some states enacted statutes that mandated the use of bilingual 
programs under certain situations, the main criterion being the number of LEP 
students from a single language present in a i,cht)ol at a particular grade level. A 
1984-1985 survey of state education agencies conducted by the National 
Clearinghouse on Bilingual Education reported that twelve states and Guam had 
statutes which mandated bilingual education; twelve states, American Samoa, 
and the Virgin Islands had stabatf.s permitting bilingual programs (NCBE, 1986). 
Twenty-five states had no statute, and only West Virginia had a state law thar 
prohibited bilingual instruction (see chart: State Laws ^.egarding Bilingual 
Education 1984-1985). 

The fede/al government also established a modest discretionary funding pro- 
gram in 1968 (Title VII of the Elementary and Seconuciry Editcation Act of 1965) 
to provide financial support for some bilingual education programs and to train 
teachers, conduct research and evaluations, collect data, and help develop bilin- 
gual curricular materials. Today, tunding for that Act tops $140 million and also 
provides support for the development of alternative nonbilingual approaches. 
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Tag debate in recent years over instructional approach has been wide- 
ranging, intensely emotional, and often based more on politics than pedagogy. 
As previously mentioned, opposition to the notion of using any non-English 
language in public life has led some to mount attacks on bilinguil education. 
Opponents have pointed to mixed evaluation results in bilingual programs anr* 
attacked the quality of the research that has been conducted. They have 
also insisted that unless evaluations can prove conclusively that bilingual educa- 
tion is the best and only way to teach English to LEP children, these programs 
should not be favored by federal or state requirements or funding patterns. 

The vociferous political debate and attempts to "throw the baby out with the 
bathwater" have obscured several practical realities that indicate not that 
bilingual education is ineffective or un-American, but that the field— like any 
other— nieds continuing growth and improvement. It is also clear that biLngual 
education, while currently the most comprehensive educational approach for 
LEP children, is not practical for all LEP children all the time. 

State Laws Regarding Bilingual Education 
1984-1985 

Legislation 



SUUe or Territoty Mandates Permits Prohibits No Statute 



Alabama x 
Alaska x 
Arizona x 

/ rkansas x 

California x 

Colorado x 

Connecticut x 

Delaware x 

District of Columbia x 

Florida x 

Georgia x 

Hawaii x 

Idaho X 

nUnois X 

Ir diana x 

Iowa X 

Kansas x 

Kentucky x 
Louisiana x 
Maine x 
Maryland x 
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State Laws Regarding Bilingual Education 
1984-1985 

(continued) 



Legislation 



State or Territory Mandates Permits Prohibits So Statute 



Massachusetts x 
Michigan x 
Minnesota x 

Mississippi ^ 
Missouri ^ 
Montana ^ 
Nebraska ^ 
Nevada ^ 
New Hampshire x 
New Jersey x 
New Mexico x 
New York x 

Nerth Carolina ^ 
North Dakota ^ 
Ohio ^ 
Oklahoma ^ 
Oregon x 

Pennsylvania ^ 
Rhode Island x 
South Carolina 

South Dakota x 

Tennessee ^ 

Texas x 

Utah X 

Vermont 

Virginia ^ 
Washington y 

West Virginia x 
Wisconsin x 

Wyoming ^ 
American Samoa x 
Guam X 

Northern Marianas ^ 
Puerto Rico ^ 
Trust Terr, of Pacific ^ 
Virgin Islands x 



Source: National Qearinghouse for Bilir^al Education Torum, March 1986 
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We need to discover other effective approaches for situations where bilingual 
educaHon is not practical due to shortage of teachers, small numbers of LEP 
children, LEP children from a wide variety of language backgrounds with 
speakers of no one language numerous enough to form a bilingual class, and 
LEP children from language backgrounds for which teachers and curricular 
materials are almost nonexistent in the United States. 

In the ]ast few years, researchers have begun to look aeain at methods used 
to teach foreign languages to fluent English-speakers to determine whether or 
not these methods can be adopted for use with LEP children. There has been 
great interest in the immersion model developed in Omada to teach French to 
native-i-aglish-speakers, and attempts have been made to adopt this model for 
use with LEP children in the United States. However, a recent U.S. General 
Accounting Office (GAO) report on bilingual education (GAO, 1987) cautions 
that immersion is simply a general term for teaching approaches which do not 
use a child's native language and that some districts may be operating "submer- 
sion" or "sink-or-swim" approaches in the name of immersion even though such 
approaches have been ruled unacceptable by the courts. 

GAO identifies "structured immersion" as the legal variation of immersion 
programs defii ^s that approach as 

teaching in English but with several differences from submersion: 
' .e teacher understands the native language and students may speak it 
to the teacher, although the teacher generally answers only in English. 
Knowledge of English is not assumed, and the curriculum is modified 
in vocabulary and pacing, so that the content will be understood. Some 
programs include some language ?i(S te«iching in the native language. 

Ihe modified vocabulary and sentence structure used in teaching school 
subjects in immersion programs in which students lack enough language skills 
to understand the legular curriculum is known as "sheltered English" instruc- 
tion. 

However, researchers have cautioned that the immersion model was devel- 
oped to teach a minority language to majority-group members and is not 
automatically transferable in the reverse for use with LEP children in the United 
States. Initial results for a longitudinal study of United States inunersion pro- 
grams for LEP children conducted by the U.S. Departmer.t of EducaHon indicate 
that children in these programs are not performing as weh on any measure as are 
children in bilingual education programs. 

Some innovative all-English programs show promise of being able to provide 
a more comprehensive type of education than ESL does to LEP children who 
cannot receive bilingual education. However, it should be nr* d that research 
and evaluation related to these programs are in their infancy and that there are 
very few teachers trained in these methods. Especially in the absence of clear 
federal guidance, local school districts should pay careful attention to recent 
court decisions which have indicated a preference for bilingual education and 
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for instructional approaches that do more than simply teach English language 
arts. Naturally, good educaHonal pracHce requires that any instructional 
approach be carefully and continuously evaluated, since districts have the 
responsibility to modify or abandon programs that are not proving effective. 

While some local educators have complained of the federal government's 
attempts in recent years to establish minimum thresholds in the education of 
LEP children, it is important to view this intervention in the context of 
past historical neglect by states and local districts. Historically, the most coj\sis- 
tent response of educators to the challenges presented by LEP children has been 
to do nothing special for LEP children, but simply to place them in all-English 
educational programs designed for native-English-speaking children. This 
approach-or non-approach, if you will-is often referred to as "sink or swim." 
While this approach worked for some children, it produced low achievement 
rates and high incidence of school abandonment for the majority of LEP 
children. This sink or-swim approach was specifically outlawed by the Supreme 
Court in its 1974 Leu v. Nichols decision. 

While there have been examples of bilingual approaches to schooling since 
early colonial times, "sink or swim" schooling, complete segregation of 
language-minority children into different schools or classrooms, and exclusion 
of children from school for speaking the native language on school grounds were 
widespread practices. Consequently, dropout rates among immigrant and 
native-bom LEP children were very high, Howe\ er, in earlier times, this was not 
regarded as a problem since high-ochool completion and college attendance 
were viewed as necessary for orUy a small portion of public-school students. 
There were plentiful job options in unskilled and marginally skilled fields for 
high-school dropouts, who were able to become productively employed persons 
in most cases. However, the labor market has changed considerably since th 
expanding days of the industrial revolution and the resulting manufacturing 
boom. Even the military, which had long been an option for high-school 
dropouts, has become much more selective, and several of the armed services 
require a high-school diploma and more. The changing demographic and 
immigration patterns in the United States mean there will continue to be 
sigruficant numbers of LEP children among us. These children not only have a 
right to a full educational opportunity, but we as a society can no longer afford 
to adopt educational practices that do not provide them with the skills they need 
to become literate, employable members of our society. 



V RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE PRESENT AND FUTURE 



NECESSARY COMPONENTS OF ANY PROGRAM FOR LEP STUDENTS 

Research and court rulings indicate that any instructional program designed 
tor LEP children should include the following features: 
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1. Clearly articulated goals. Goals should be clearly articulated and understood 
by everyone participating in the program, directly or indirectly. This 
includes school-board members, the district superintendent and central 
office administrators, principals and other school-site administrators, 
teachers, paraprofessionals, school support staff, parents, and students. 
Understanding of and agreement on goals are essential if instruction is to 
be properly delivered, supported, and evaluated and if educators are to 
work together as a team with parents and students. 

2* Identification and assessment of students. All students should have their 
language proficiency assessed so that they can be placed in an appropriate 
educational program. Districts should take care to identify problems that 
may be disguised or hidden and to ensure that the full range of language 
skills (not just oral-production ability) is assessed. 

3. Appropriately designed program. The program design depends on the 
students and their unique needs, and— to some extent— on the resources 
available to the district. Whatever instructional approach is selected 
should take into consideration the specific language needs of those to be 
served and must be based on exper* research. The program should 
provide the fullest arcess possible to the school curriculum while the 
children are learning English and should concentrate on providing quality 
instruction rather than a superficial, fast- track approach. Care should be 
taken to provide LEP children with access to special programs where 
needed and to supportive services such as those provided by counselors, 
school psychologists, and so ial workers. 

4* Qualified and well-trained staff. Qualified staff sho'ild be recruited and 
assigned to the program. The district should provide a well-designed and 
continuing program of inservice training for instructional personnel 
participating in the program. This may or may not include assistance in 
developing non-English language skills, depending upon the type of 
program chosen. Teachers with emergency credentials or temporary 
waivers who do not meet regularly established qualifications should be 
used sparingly and only when good-faith efforts to recruit fully qualified 
teachers have been unsuccessful. Teachers without full credentials or 
adequate preparation must be supported by a strong inservice education 
program designed to help them gain the necessary skills as quickly as 
possible. Staffing patterns may vary according to program design and 
local preference, but low pupil-teacher ratios are strongly recommended 
via reduced class size, instructional aide<^, or team teaching, 

5. Availability of appropriate instructional materials. Textbooks and other curric- 
ular materials appropriate to the program must be available to teachers 
and students. If a bilingual approach is being used, instructional materi- 
Js, readers, ai d library bcoks in the students' native language should be 
made available. Instructional materials in English should be specially 
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designed for second-language learners, not simply low-skilMevel materi- 
als designed for native-English-speakers. 

6. A strong evaluation and research component. All programs should be evalu- 
dted as to how well they implement their ir odel. While this sounds 
obvious, many programs in pracHce bear little resemblance to their design. 
This has been the case for many "bilingual" programs, which in theory 
were to provide a certain percentage of instructional time in the primary 
language and use bilingual instructors. In practice, some "bilingual" 
programs turned out to be using minimal amounts of the primary 
language and employing monolingual English-speaking teachere. If the 
program is evaluated by the model and not the practice, it appears that 
bilingual education has failed when, in fact, the actual shortcoming was 
failure to implement the model. Not all program evaluations can use a 
formal research design, with random assignment to treatment and control 
groups. Few districts have the resources for those types of evaluations, 
and there are prohibitions against denying LEP children needed instruc- 
tional services simply for evaluation purposes. All programs should 
collect c ita on participating students, both during and after their partic- 
ipation in the project. All should document their programs and demon- 
strate that whatever model has been ^elected is being implemented 
according to program design and provided witii adequate resources to 
carry out its goals. 

7, Parental and community involvement. Provisions for input from parents and 
for attempts to gain community support are essential in any type of 
program. School notices and information about the pr^^;am should be 
made available to parents in a language and form that They can under- 
stand, regardless of whether or not the program implemented is a 
bilingual model. LEP parents often have limited English-language skills 
themselves and may be best able to help support their children's educa- 
tion if the district can provide parent e lucation or English classes for 
adults-or coordinate the delivery of these services through community 
colleges or community-based organizations. 

THE CASE FOR BILINGUAL EDUCAOON 

While early research results were mixed, recent studies have begun to indicate 
more and more clearly that bilingual education programs, properly implemented, 
provide the most complete and effective educational experience for LEP children! 
In my reading of the research and my experience as a teacher, administrator, and 
school superintendent of a large urban district, I am convinced that for most LEP 
children bilingual education represents the best way to learn. 

Let me also note that as an administrator I recognize that bilingual education 
is not always practical in ah situations. We do have school districts that are faced 
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with only three or four children in each of fifteen or twenty language groups. 
However, even in school districts with great language diversity, there is usually 
sufficient concentration of some language groups to make grouping possible for 
bilingual education. GAO recently estimated that only 22 to 26 percent of LEP 
students are in situations where bilingual education may be impractical (GAO, 
1987). But saying that there are some instances where bilingual education may 
not be practical is not tantamount to saying that we do not have a responsibility 
to provide it wherever we can. The large number of Spanish-speaking LEP 
students in most districts certainly warrants something other than partial 
instruction on a pull-out basis. Most Spanish-speaking LEP students in most 
school districts can and should be served by bilingual education programs. 

The growing number of Hispanics as a proportion of the school population 
and their current dismal educational situation warrants a comprehensive 
approach for Hispanic LEP students, not pull-out or fast-track superficial 
approaches which teach EngMsh and nothing more. Bilingual education should 
be viewed as a tota educational program, not a narrow pedagogical technique. 

When we consider bilingual education from a broader perspective, we can 
more readily understand its underlying rationale. In essence, the rationale has 
three component? . 

1. Phih:^phical—Bi\xn^ua\ism has an intrinsic positive value, as it enables the 
individual to function in two different language environments. Apart from 
the obvious advantages of being able to participate more freely in the 
worlds of trade, government, defense, and other international activities, it 
simply allows a far greater insight into a different culture. Being bilingual 
is a major factor in developing relatively quick and positive relationships 
with members of other language groups. 

2. Pedagogical— Educators have long promoted the importance of good 
communication toward the development of a successful teaching and 
learning process. A good teacher's goal is to ensure that the learner is 
indeed understanding the information being presenfed as part of the 
lesson. Thus, teachers use as many means as possible to get their message 
across: oral, visual, tactile, kinesthetic. Certainly, the use of a language the 
student understands is a most basic strategy in providing an environment 
conducive to successful learning. 

3. Psychological— Academic success is enhanced to a significant extent by the 
degree to which an individual is confident about his or her possibility of 
succeeding. This self-confidence is in turn nurtured by a positive self-image 
derived from many instances and examples of successful experiences. Thus 
the individual who can view his or her language as a positive asset and a 
useful tool in the learning process is more likely to be optimistic about 
success and therefore more willing to commit the time and energy .lec- 
essary for success. The school has a responsibility, therefore, to help boys 
and giris develop this notion about themselves, their language, and their 
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culture. Using the student's native language for instruction promotes the 
idea that knowledge of the language is valuable and that the student is 
indeed a valued participant in the educational process. 

When one considers the rationale described above, it becomes apparent that a 
bilingual education program could be appropriate in a wide variety of settings 
and not merely for limited-English-proficient students in the United States. In 
fact, such an educational strategy nught be helpful anywhere in the world where 
speakers of two languages interact frequently. When viewed in this context, 
bilmgual education is clearly not remedial education nor compensatory educa- 
tion. It is lite simply, good education. 

APPROACHES FOR SMALL OR DIVERSE LEP POPULATIONS 

The federal 1984 Bilingual Education Act recognizes that there are instances 
where bilingual education may not be practical and provides some support for 
alternative programs. Many state laws also allow for a variety of designs in 
programs for LEP children. With respect to federal civil rights enforcement, local 
education agencies have always had the option of demonstrating that they can 
provide another approach that is as effective as biUngual education or of making 
the case that after a good-faith effort, they were unable to locate sufficient 
numbers of bilingual teachers. Chapter 1, the federal compensatory education 
program, also provides funds that may be used to support educational inter- 
ventions of any sort for LEP-disadvantaged children. 

When a district has nine LEP students from six different language groups, 
educators have to be creative. No one ever said that designing effective 
mstructional programs to meet all the diverse needs found in many school 
districts today is easy. In the case of diverse LEP student populations, the task 
can be quite difficult. Districts may have to really mine community resources and 
search for native-language teachers, tutors (peer and adult), aides, volunteers, or 
mentors to provide necessary language support for LEP children learning 
English and other subjects in an all-English program. 

If a district cannot provide bilingual inshxiction, it must provide an alterna- 
tive, specially designed program for LEP students. Placing these students in the 
"mainstream," i.e., the inshxictional program designed for naHve-English- 
speaking children, and providing them with no special inshxictional support is 
both illegal and unconscionable. 

Inshxiction in content areas must be provided in such a way that children's 
limited skills in English do not prohibit them from understanding the lessons. 
In this "sheltered English" approach, every lesson-math, science, social 
studies, etc. -is in part a language lesson, since needed vocabulary and 
language skills must be taught along with the subject-area concepts. 
Well-developed programs using this insftuctional approach have a language 
development strana that runs throughout the entire curriculum. Teachers must 
be knowledgeable about and skilled in providing inshxiction for second- 
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language acquisition and language development. Effective teaching through 
this method is much more difficult than approaches that use a child's native 
language, since twice as much must be taught and the teacher is often not able 
to reach the existing knowledge base of the student. It requires especially great 
effort and skillful teachers to teach complex thinking skills using this approach. 
While "shtltCied English" is a relatively new and still-developing approach, it is 
highly preferable to "mainstreaming" LEP children or providing them only a 
few minutes a day of ESL instruction. It is a tool to be used when bilingual 
instruction is not feasible and also when i transition is needed for children who 
are exiting from bilingual programs anu preparing to enter the mainstream. 

Other instructional techniques are also indicated when a district cannot 
provide bilingual instruction. These strategies can be used to enhance instruc- 
tion in bilingual programs, but they are critical in districts that are unable to 
provide children with native-language support. Programs that work with 
parents to encourage them to read to children at home can provide additional 
support, as can instructional approaches that rely less on "teacher talk" and 
allow more time for student oral-language practice and for peer interaction and 
correction. Small class sizes and the use of peer tutors can also be helpful. 

Perhaps one of the most promising instructional approaches for all types of 
programs ser\'ing LEP children is cooperative learning. Cooperative learning is 
an instructional strategy that allows and encourages learning to take place in 
teams and helps students benefit from peer interaction. Research has demon- 
strated gains for all studu its when cooperative learning has been employed; 
gains have been most dramatic for minority students, especially Hispanics. As 
Spencer Kagan, of the University of California at Riverside, explains: 

The reason for the poor record of schools in educating and holding 
nonwhite students has not been established. One plausible explanation 
is the structural bias hypothesis. In brief, the hypothesis states that 
traditional classroom structures, because they rely heavily on compet- 
itive task and reward structures, provide a bias in favor of the 
achievement and values of majority students, who are generally more 
competitive in their social orientation than are minority student?. This 
hypothesis has received some support. Minority students, especially 
Hispanic students, are more cooperative in their social orientation than 
are majority students, and cooperative students achieve better and feel 
better about themselves and school in less competitive classrooms. 
(Kagan, 1985) 

Compared to other instructional methods, cooperative learning provides 
more opportunity for students to generate language through both greater 
frequency and variety of practice and more time on task. It also relies on the 
division of learning tasks into masterable parts. Additionally, rewards for 
learning are more frequent than in most traditional classrooms and include both 
teacher and peer reinforcement. Many schools using this approach report that 
student behavior problems diminish greatly. Research and practice have proven 
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cooperative learning to be worthy of inclusion in all programs but most 
especially in those serving language-minority children. 

VI. ASSESSING THE PROGRESS 



As in the case of all other educational services, schools are accountable to 
parents and the general public for the quality of instructional programs provided 
to LEP children. These programs must be held to at least the same standards of 
accountability as any other programs operated by state education agencies and 
local school districts. State and local educators must be diligent in planning 
regular monitoring and evaluation to ensure high-quality services and to 
continually improve and adjust programs as needed. In the case of programs 
that are experimental or make use of staff that are not appropriately certified or 
are not fully proficient in the languages of instruction (i.e., emergency creden- 
tials, waivers, 3tc.), even more stringent degrees of monitoring and evaluation 
may be called for. 

Every special program designed for LEP students should have a stiong 
assessment component that requires the collection of data about the character- 
istics of the stv'^ents and teachers, the type and level of pro ram services, 
policies and practices, and student outcomes. In designing these assessment 
and evaluation components, educators should consider *he following points: 

1. Implementation Evaluations Are Critical. 

Programs that rely only on outcome evaluations (which examine the changes 
in student achievement and ^he program's success in meeting its goals) do not 
address the question of whether or not the program was actually implemented 
as designed. This consideration is critical for special programs for LEP children, 
since often the realities of classroom instruction can vary tremendously from the 
plan or program designed at the district level or by the state. 

For example, most bilingual education programs are predicated on the 
assumption that qualified bilingual, biliterate teaching staff will be used in each 
bilingual classroom. If a local program has failed to assign bilingual teachers to 
each bilingual classroom, the students are quite likely not receiving the type or 
amount of instruction planned. Implementation evaluations are designed to 
address the degree to which the program was actually implemented according 
to its plan, and should include such items as teacher qualifications, availability 
of the planned instructional materials, amount of instructional time provided in 
specified subjects, type of methodology actually used, availability of other 
planned instructional personnel, and timeliness of program implementation. 

It is essential to know whether or not the students ever actually received the 
full benefit of the program and services that were planned for them. Including 
implementation evaluations in an assessment plan will help avoid labeling a 
specific program approach as a failure when in fact the approach was never fully 
or properly implemented. 

^ -ISO 
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2. Assessment Mui^t Be Tied to Program Goals. 

Evaluation of a program's progress and outcomes must be relatea to the 
program's goals. Specal programs for LEP children often have v^^idely varying 
goals that '^.ast taken into consideration in program evaluation. If a program 
has two or three equally important goals, it is important to measure progiess 
towaid each goal, not just one in isolation. For example, many bilingual 
education programs have two primary goals that are accorded equal weight and 
significance— helping children acquire English proficiency and providing them 
with comprehensible instruction so that they may make progress in other 
curriculum areas. An assessment approach that only examines the first half of 
that goal might well overlook significant progress (or problems) with the second 
half. If a program accords each goal equal significance, weight, and resources, bO 
must an evaluation. 

Just as it is important to include all major program goals in an assessment, it 
is essential that items that were never instixictional goals during the program not 
be added as new goals at evaluation time. For example, if the program never had 
dropout reduction as a goal, then it is not valid to evaluate the program's success 
based on a reduced number of dropouts among program students. Similarly, if 
the program was designed to equip chi'''- .•h full English proficiency and 
not primarily to produce a quick trap • o a regular school classroom at some 
minimal level of proficiency, then ' is inappropriate to evaluate the success or 
failure of the program based on speed of transition. ' . renthetically, I might add 
that choosing speed over competency is a questionable academic goal in any 
case. 

3. The Total Program Must Be Examined. 

Bilingual education and other special language programs are complex, v/ith 
a number of variables that are difficult to separate out. A thorough assessment 
should examine the variety of factors wir>m the program ^ad those variables in 
the community and wider school or school district that may affect program 
outcomes. 

In dealing with within-program variables, an effort must be made to examine 
every phase of program services from intake and assessment of students 
thiv/Ugh their reclassification and exit from the program. It is essential to review 
teacher rualifications, type and efficacy of any teacher inservice training, 
qualifications of and support for any teacher aides, availability of other bilingual 
su i^ort personnel, parent outreach and involvement efforts, and school- 
community relations. 

Additionally, consider the backgrounds of the specific students being served 
in the program. Do students have additional special needs tha*^ are assessed and 
addressed? Are there health, mental-health, or social-service needs that must be 
taken care of before effective learning can occur in any setting? Do lack of 
aSordable housing or unstable employment conditions cpjitribute to a high rate 
of mobility that disrupts the continuity of education? 
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Finally, the special program should be examined as it fits into an entire 
school or district. Is the school climate supportive of learning? Does the 
building principal actively support the program and its teachers? Is violence or 
hostility toward language-minority or immigrant students a problem in the 
community? (Note: Many recent immigrant students report violence or the 
threat of violence against them as one of the most severe barriers to schooling.) 
Do central-office administrators and the school board support the program, or 
are they known to be in opposition to it? Does the district actually allocate extra 
resources for the provision of services to "high-cost" students such as LEP 
youngsters? Are these students disproportionately enrolled in low-achieving or 
segregated schools? 

All of this information is useful in assessing the strengths and weaknesses of 
particular instructional programs for LEP students, since these programs do not 
exist in isolation. They should be seen in the context of the total school program 
in which they exist. This is not to say that non-program-specific variables 
should be used to explain away failure. However, if problems such as 
urisupportive building administrators, violence directed against languuge- 
minority students, inadequate funding, or high mobility and absenteeism are 
not addressed, it is highly unlikely that any type of instructional program 
designed for LEP children will succeed. These types of problems, both those 
residing within the school system and those that are a function of con..nunity 
demographics, must be addressed programmatically .^d accounted for in 
evaluation. 

4, Long-Term Assessment Plans Should Be Created Whenever Possible. 

It takes time to fully master a new language-a lot more time than many of 
us are willing to admit. For children who are also faced with the necessity of 
adjusting to a radically different culture and life style, the challenges are even 
more formidable. Both students and programs need sufficient time to work. 
Program evaluations that measure success or failure based on only nine months 
of instruction-or two years, or three- often measure very little. The real test of 
program effectiveness is not the speed with which children reach an arbitrary 
percentile on a standardized test and can be "exited" from the special program, 
but rather what happens to these children over time. It is important to give a 
program design enough time to work and to allow students enough time in the 
program to benefit from its services. 

Additionally, it is preferable to use a longitudinal ype of evaluation with as 
many program participants as possible. Given rates of high mobility in some 
districts, this can prove difficult, but it is rarely impossible in some form. In 
addition to assessing the language proficiency and academic performance of 
children who are currently in the program, one must monitor the performance 
of the ones who have already left the program. How are they doing in the 
"mainstream"? Were they, in fact, ready to leave? Do they need any special 
services? Are they working at ^rade level in subsequent years? 
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In conclusion, any type of special program for LEP children must be 
documented, moni*^ored, and evaluated on a systematic basis. The evaluation 
plan should look at program-implementation issues, be tied to the specific 
program goals, include an overview of the total school program, and be 
longitudinal wherever possible. Because each program— even those that 
describe themselves with the same name— reflects the particular goals, services, 
and climate of the school in v:hich it operates, educators should be aware of the 
pitfalls in trying to talk generically about all "bilingual" programs. 



VII. ROLE OF CCSSO AND STATE EDUCATION AGENCIES 

State education agencies and chief state school officers, as the ultimate 
authority for education in a state, cannot escape the responsibility for ^*:uring 
that equal educational opportunity is being provided to all children in the state, 
regardless of native language or degree of proficiency in English. Case law and 
federal statutes are quite clear on the right of children to an equitable and 
appropriate education. Apart from the legal imperative for chief state school 
officers to exert clear and informed leadership in this area, changing demograph- 
ics in many states also make better educational opportunities for language- 
minority residents an economic and social imperative. 

The number of minority and language-minority residents is growing steadily 
in many states. Due to the younger age structure of most of these groups and to 
continued immigration, that pattern can be expected to continue indefinitely. 
Thus knguage-minority and LEP persons are becoming an acreasing propor- 
tion of the school population and the work force in many states. Legal questions 
aside, no state can any longer afford to provide educational programs that do not 
help these individuals acquire both English and the other skills and talents 
necessary to be productively employed adults with the flexibility to adjust to 
changing labor-force demands. The same point holds for political participation, 
as limited-English-proficient persons, the majority of whom are native-born 
United States citizens, become an incieasing part of the American body politic. 

Chief state school officers and the state departments of education that they 
head have the responsibility t.. ensure that state policies are designed in such a 
way so as to provide all children in the state— including those not yet proficient 
in English— with a good education. They also have the responsibility to ensure 
that children's civil rights are upheld and protected and to assure that there are 
state procedures for monitoring and redress on these issues. The responsibility 
to meet the needs of LEP children extends to policies governing teacher training. 
It is crucial not only to increase the number of those teachers qualified to work 
in special programs for LEP children but also to improve the capability of regular 
classroom teachers to provide instruction to linguistically and culturally different 
children. ^ 
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In order for states to best ensure effective education for LEP students, def 
state school officers and state education agencies should make sure that theii" 
states have the following: 

1. Adequate and appropriate legislation dealing with the provision of 
instructional services to children of limited English proficiency. Such 
legislation should provide guidelines for local education agencies concern- 
ing their responsibilities toward LEP children and the program options 
whereby they may fulfill those responsibilities 

2. Adequate financing for both school districts and the state department of 
education so that comprehensive programs may be provided for LEP 
children at the local level and ^o that adequate levels of training, 
evaluation, and supportive services may be provided at the state level. 

3. An approprivUe organizational structure within the state department of 
education to support the provision of expertise and courdination, techni- 
cal assistance, compliance reviews, research and evaluation, and other 
services that will make possible the operation of high-quality bilingual and 
other special programs for LEP children. 

4. A sta-.ewide evaluation plan w'lich considers the factors previously 
outlined pursuant to assessment and evaluation of bilingual and other 
special programs for LEP children. 

5. A plan for longitudinal research to determine results of the allowed 
program option(s) on various groups of students and to provide local 
school districts with information on which types of instructional and 
program features work best in different situations and with different sons 
of students. 

6. Policies that encourage the adoption of two-way, integrated bilingual 
programs that include native-English-speakers and in which all children 
learn two languages. These programs are especially important as we 
become increa ingly aware that knowledge of English and a second 
language is not only a benefit to the individual and to society but will be 
a requirem.ent for economic well-being in the years to come. 

7. Policies that link foreign-language instructional programs with programs 
for LEP students in order to expand foreign-language departments and 
offerings and co promote bilingualism. 

VIII. CONCLUSION 



To summarize, the majority of states and an ever-growing number of local 
school districts have LEP children among their students. As this population 
continues to grow and become a larger proportion of many school systems, more 
and more educators are faced with the challenge of providing appropriate and 
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effecrive educational programs. This is a complicated proposition, requiring 
educators who are well-informed and conversant v 'th the latest research in 
language development assessment, evaluation, and second-language instruc- 
tional methodologies, and administrators who are committed to designing and 
supporting programs that ensure LEP children equal access to education. 

While the overwhelming majority of LEP children in the United States are 
Hispanic, this is a diverse population. Some coirununities are faced with the 
challenge of finding instructional strategies that can reuch children from a 
variety of language backgrounds. While language barriers are among the most 
formidable for LEP children, educators also must consider ether barriers facing 
these children, many of whom are poor, some of whom are recent immigrants 
from strife-torn countries, and many of whom come from families long familiar 
with the discrimination afforded to minority-group members in the United 
States. While appropriate language instruction is critical, a good program for 
LEP children must also consider other barriers facing the particular population 
of LEP children in a district and provide other strategies and services to address 
as many those obstacles as possible. 

This paper has provided a description of LEP population in the United 
States and an overview of the ways in wh i as a nation have addressed or 
failed to address their educational nee This is a history of which school 
administrators should be aware, siiu :.at neglect explaiiis much of the federal, 
state, and judicial oversight of this area today. Awareness of past omissions and 
policies gone awry can also help educators a'A)id returning ' past failed 
practices tven when they are packaged and sold with new labels and claims. 

It is a challenge for educators to provide comprehensive and effective 
programming for LEP children; this is not an easy task for uninformed or inept 
admir* trators. Many of our school systems havs had difficulty providing 
instrucvion for children who do not neatly fit into the "average child" descrip- 
tion, and it is evident that our schools have not worked as well for some groups 
of children as others. However, as the school-age population continues to 
change so that "at-risk" or "different" children become an ever-larger proportion 
of the students we serve, we need to look seriously at ways in w' h we can 
restructure our programs and policies in order to serve all children . 11. 

In the case of LEP children, this restructuring should probably mclude a 
more widespread use of comprehensive two-way bilingual education programs 
wherever feasible, both to provide LEP children with the best possible instruc- 
tional program and to help move all our students forward into the twenty-first 
century, where l/ilingualism will become an increasing necessity and an eco- 
nomic advantage. It also means abandoning our desire for quick-fix, band-aid 
types of intewentions and recognizing that it takes time for us to teach LEP 
children and for those children to learn both content curricula and full English- 
language proficiency. 

In order to best meet the needs of the LEP student population, educators 
should provide high-quality, comprehensive bilingual programs wherever pos- 
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sible. Where *'.as is not possible, comprehensive educational programs based on 
the most recent and reliable research and designed to teach both English and 
content areas should be designed and supported. 

Finally; educators must resist the pressure and temptation to make decisions 
affecting the lives of LEP children on ideological versus pedagogical grounds. The 
attempt of some zealots to protect the English language by outlawing the use of 
other languages not only threatens the education of a generation of children but 
flies in the fact of our American democratic traditions and the recognition that 
our country's diversity and cultural pluralism is to be applauded, not repressed. 
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INTRODUCTION 



I come from a family of dropouts— three generations' worth in this century. 
My father v^as a dropout; I v^as a dropout; my daughter was a dropout. AD 
three of us dropped out at age sixteen. 

Furthermore, throughout this century the story that I bring you of high- 
school dropouts is the norm, not the exception. What is even more important is 
that only recently have we become seriously concerJIed about the problem. I 
commend the chief state school officers for their leadership in bringing, first to 
public attention, and hence to action, the matter of educational institutions' 
e£f^. .tiveness in serving all their students, particularly those who do not fit neatly 
into their regimens. 

The issue is that many children have not fit neatly into the school organization . 
Let me return to my family explanation; when my father became a dropouc in 
Ottertail County, Minnesota, in 1908, neither he nor his community thought of 
him as a dropout. Rather, he was thought of as a "graduate." In 1908, at the age 
of sbcteen, he completed his studies at the one-room rural school near Fergus 
Falls. The pride that he and his neighbors took in this accomplishment is revealed 
in the formal photograph taken of him and his eleven fellow graduates (eight 
women and three men), a photograph that now hangs on my office wall at 
Harvard. At age sixteen he was a little older than th'^ iventional eighth-grade 
graduate— a result of his somewhat erratic attendance, otherwise known as 
truancy, influenced by his family's needs for him to work on the farm and by what 
we would now call his "limited English proficiency." When he had entered the 
world of American public education, his English proficiency was not limited, it 
was nonexistent -not "LEP," but "NEP." Together these factors slowed down his 
progress through the school. In his neighborhood many then did not complete 
the eighth grade, let alone high school. In fact, formal education was at such a 
premium that much to the consternation of his father, who wanted him to remain 
working on the farm, he went to work the fall after completing the eighth grade. 
His employment was as a teacher r'^sponsible for a neighboring one-room school 
serving all eight grades. le years later, after several summer-school courses 
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and one year of fuU-time shidy, he received his high-school diploma, and many 
years later, his baccalaureate and graduate degrees. But for the purposes of the 
statistics, such as they were or are, he was a dropout. 

I, too, according to most statistical definitions, was a high-school dropout at 
age sixteen Having consulted the school library collection during the fall term of 
my seruor year at West Lafayette (Indiana) High School, a school that prided 
itself in 1951-52 on having no dropouts, I discovered that my age— sixteen— was 
the "magic age," and furtherruore, that I had acquired the necessary number of 
courses to become eligible for an Indiana high-school diploma. Why, questioned 
I, should I stick around the high school for the final term of my senior year when 
I was old enough and had done enough work to be entitled to a diploma? In my 
view high school was boring, and I was eager to see the world. Ttie school, of 
course, believed that high-school completion was measured in semesters, eight 
of them, not courses, and that I must be in residence for all eight. I told the 
principal that ! wanted to quit and faced the collective consternation of the 
principal and my parents. A compromise was negotiated, and I left the high 
school in January 1952, at age sixteen, to see the world. My point of vision in the 
world turned out to be a secretary's chair in the Department of Agricultural 
Economics at Purdue University, where I earned seventy-five cents an hour (all 
of which my parents determined should be saved for future needs). In June I 
returned to the high school where, de: pite my absence or truancy during the 
spring term, I received a diploma. 

Twenty-one years later, in 1973, my husband and I shared the collective 
consternation of my parents when our daughter, agp sixteen, announced that she 
did not wish to continue her education at her New York City high school, which 
she found oppressive, authoritarian, and mindlessly rule-bound. Her wishes 
barely preceded the school's similar wishes on its behalf, and she dropped out. 
To this day she has neither a high-school diploma nor a GED, but— reports her 
relieved mother— she has acquired bachelor's and graduate degrees. 

And why do I engage in this family history? I do so to make two introductory 
points about historical changes— one about adolescence and a second about 
attendance— before moving to the main issue, which is achievement, specifically 
achievement for at-risk children. Adolescents, for any number of reasons, may 
not wish to pursue full-time study steadily. The wishes of adolescents, unlike 
those of young children, ha\e the potential to become reality. If adolescents do 
not want to go to school, they may well not go to school. This is true for 
adolescents who are academically competent, and it is especially true for those 
whom academic achievement eludes. Adolescence typically is a turbulent, 
clannish period, and the traditional structure of the schools does not accommo- 
date well such turbulence or clannishne.s. Recognition of the nature of 
adolescence should lead schools to be more flexible in their arrangements for 
assuring that students gain the learning and the development they need. 

Attending school faithfully for twelve years was the exception, not the rule, 
for most of our history, including much of this century. Only in the last years 
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have we expected everyone to finish high school on the school's schedule. 
Attendance, continuous for twelve years, has become the expectation for a 
diverse set of young people at an institution not noted for its universal academic 
successes or for its flexibility. For students who have established a pattern of 
failure early in the attendance sequence, such continuation is particularly 
difficult. In the past, the schools' solution, both conscious and unconscious, has 
b'^en simply to have such students leave. The current debate focuses upon these 
al-risk studem: before and after they become dropouts. In order to bring some 
clarity to the issue, then, we need to look at attendance patterns. 

The fundamental question, however, is rot dropouts. Dropouts are simply a 
manifestation of the problem, not the issue itself. Rather, the task before us is 
providing young people with the academic skills and the patterns of work and 
behavior that allow them to participate fully both in this society and in this 
economy. The issue is achievement— young people's achievement— and the 
responsibility of the schools *o facilitate that achievement. Recently we have 
tended to believe that a high-school diploma serves as a marker for those skills 
and values and that he absence of a diploma indicates a similar absence of skills 
and ^^alues. Sometimes it does, and sometimes it does not. Our concern must 
focus upon helping children to stay in school; however, we also must not be 
lulled into complacency that students ^vho passively make their way through 
school will, in fact, always acquire the needed skills and values. The issue is 
achievement of the skills and values, not graduation per se. We must be 
particularly concerned about identifying and then assisting those who are at 
risk, not of dropping out, but rather of failing to achieve those academic skills 
and values that we believe are essential for effective citizenship. This is a broader 
mandate than dropout prevention per se because it involves us in looking closely 
at what actually goes on in our schools, rather than simply cou ting the number 
of diplomas that are awarded. 

Was there ever a golden age in America when streams of well-behaved, eager, 
intelligent Dicks and Janes skipped happily to their neighborhood school, accom- 
panied by their friendly pup. Spot, having been fed a nutritious breakfast of 
orange juice, oatmeal or Ralston, and milk prepared by their white-aproned 
mother for them and their whiie-collared father? Only the basal reader series of 
the 1940s and 1950s thought so. In reality such situations have never been the 
norm, although we educators have often looked to them as a standard and have 
organized our institutions on thos e premises . Today we are recognizing that many 
of our students do not fit that pattern. In an effort to achieve a historical per- 
spective on this matter, let us look at how three elements have changed in the 
United Sta .es during this century: adolescence, attendance, and achievement. 

ADOLESCENCE 



Adolescence was invented, so to speak, in this century. In 1904 G. Stanley 
Hall published his landmark study in two volumes. Adolescence: Its Psychology 
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and Its Relations to Phys logy. Anthropology, Sociology, Sex, Crime, Religion, and 
Education, Three years later Hall brought out an abridged version in order that it 
could be made "available at minimum costs to parents, teachers, reading circles, 
normal schools, and college classes, by whom the larger volumes have often 
been used/' The abridgment revealed his focus upon the relationship between 
the particular qualities of adolescence and education or training. Hall's greatest 
contribution was in popularizing the notion of a distinct and normal period in 
young people's lives between childhood and adulthood and in bringing to the 
attention of a newly self-conscious teaching profession that this developmental 
phase required special attention. Hall's work provided the scholarly justifica- 
tion, though not the political imperative, for the establishment in 1912 of the 
U.S. government's Children's Brreau, which in its incarnation in the Depart- 
ment of Labor aimually published pamphlets on how to rear children. 

HaU's scholarly treatise on adolescence would not have found such a wide 
audience nc would his ideas have been so influential had, in fact, there not been 
some very substantial changes occurring among adolescents themselves and in 
the institutions that served them. Fundamentally these changes were in two 
domains: biology and work. Both of these changes had profound implications 
for education. Essentially what was happening to American youth was that, 
largely as a consequence of better health and nutrition in the late- nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, they were reaching physical maturiity much earlier. 
For example, the average age of menarche in the United States dropped froiTi 
sixteen in the middle of the nineteenth century to fourteen in the early years of 
the twentieth century to twelve and a half today (Hamburg, 1986). Perhaps 
paradoxically, as the age of puberty has dropped, a number of the social 
conventions limiting intimacy between the sexes have disappeared. Hence, we 
find Hall describing this new phenomenon known as adolescence, in which 
young people were spending much more time together while sexually active, 
just as fewer social constraints and more freedom^ are being presented to them 
and as schools are trying to retain them longer. 

The other fundamental change that occurred simultaneously with Hall's 
schobrly work was the first major effort to regulate child labor. Also in 1904 the 
National Child Labor Committee was organized, a group that pushed for federal 
legislation limiting children's participation in the paid work force. Most of the 
focus on child labor was upon children working in industrial settings, w^hich 
were rapidly taking precedence over the predominantly rural and agricultural 
settings of the nineteenth century. No one seriously imagined that the federal 
government in Washington could regulate in a significant way a father's 
importuning of his son for assistance on a fishing trawler or in plowing the back 
forty, or a mother's need for an elder daughter to help with the younger children 
or to look after an ill relative. By 1920 the census for the first time revealed that 
a majority of Americans were no longer living in rural areas, but rather in 
communities of 2,500 or more. In such circumstances, employment was more 
easily regulated since it was more likely to occur in settings where wages were 
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paid and in which the work of children was visible to those outside the family. 
Further, technology was already taking its toll on the unskilled jobs so often 
filled by the young, whether through the introduction of pneumatic tubes that 
eliminated the ne<*d for cash boys or of the telephone that maae dirt^i 
communication '^'^ssible, obviating the need for messengers. 

As urbanization became widespread, as the unskilled jobs for children dimin- 
ished, and as the society slowly came to the conclusion that the young needed 
to learn more, a consensus began to develop that the answer was to keep children 
longer in school. In many respects this conclusion flew in the face of the biological 
realities. The concentration of pubescent youth in one setting, often ono they 
found only marginally sympathetic to their interests, was a recipe for adminis- 
trative difficulties, as all who have taught or administered junior and senior high 
schools can attest. Biology, however, was to be ignored, at least initially, and the 
society's needs both to pro\ade more education for the young and to keep them 
out of a work force which no longer required their unskilled talents prevailed. 

By the middle years of the century, sociologists were discovering the 
significance of the adolescent peer culture and its profound concentration in the 
schools, isolated as they were from a strong adult culture. Urie Bronfenbrenner 
wrote of its various manifestations around the world, asserting that the United 
States version was especially compelling, much more so, for example, than that 
in either the Soviet or the Swiss societies, in which adult inliuence seemed 
greater (Bronfenbrenner, 1970). In postwar, affluent America the adolescent peer 
culture became the focus of major advertising campaigns aimed at getting the 
young to buy products specifically oriented to them: music, clothes, motorcy- 
cles, fast foods. Increasingly the products became more expensive; one no longer 
simply bought records, but one needed special equipment to listen to the music. 
The stand-up radio-phonograph in the family living room gave way to the tape 
recorder, to the "boom box," and to the CD player. These financial demands 
could no longer be met by the limited earrings from cutting lawns or baby- 
sitting, and part-time employment came to be much more widespread among 
adolescents. Earlier generations of teenagers who had worked for money 
probably constituted a smaller fraction of the cohort, particularly those 
employed during the school year, and typically were expected either to contrib- 
ute their earnings to the family economy or to save them. What is novel about 
the pattern of recent teenage employment is that it is more likely to occur during 
the school year, that it includes large segments of the children of the middle class 
and probably fewer of the very poor, and that the youngsters are likely to spend 
a large fraction of their earnings quickly. In spending their earnings immediately 
and not saving them, the young are simply following the pattern of their elders, 
who are not saving much either. 

Initially, sociologists, particularly James S. Coleman, wrote approvingly of 
adolescents' early move to employment, believing it preferable to keeping them 
isolated in the peer-driven schools. "In a rapidly changing, highly rationalized 
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society," Coleman wrote in 1961, "the 'natural processes' of education in the 
family are no longer adequate. They have been replaced by a more formalized 
institution that is set apart from the rest of society and that covers an even longer 
span of time [presumably in school]. As a consequence society is confronted no 
longer with a set of individuals to be trained toward adulthood, but with distinct 
social systems, which offer a united front to the overtures made by adult society" 
(Coleman, 1961). Coleman's concern with the school extended to the family 
when he observed that in previous generations— and to his point of view, 
preferably— a father's primary exchanges with his son had been in connection 
with the father's activities, such as his work or his helping out at home, and 
thereby had been appropriate modeling examples for the son. Now, Coleman 
noted regretfully, the principal locales for father-son interactions were likely to 
be on the son's turf, at the Little League or in the Boy Scouts, both of which left 
the adolescents in charge- vvith few opportunities for the grown-ups to provide 
exemplary models (Coleman, 1961). 

Two astute observers of the educational policy scene, Eleanor Farrar McGow- 
an and David K. Tohen, summarized the youth policy statements of the early 
1970s: "According to the recent rush of reports, the solution lies in getting 
adolescents out of schools into work situations; or bringing work into schools so 
they become more like real life; or somehow combining work and school so that 
labor and learning can go together. While schools used to be regarded as a better 
way of preparing to work, work is now seen as a better way of preparing to 
learn" (McGowan and Cohen, 1977), The adolescent culture had become more 
tha the experts believed the schools could cope with, and the workplace, with 
what was believed to be a strong culture of its own, appeared to be a good 
influence on the adolescents and upon the schools. But as we can note from this 
conferei ce, this judgment has not gone unchallenged, justifying the wisdom of 
current scholars of adolescence Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi and Reed Larson, who 
opine, "Of all stages of life, adolescence is the most difficult to describe" 
(Csikszentmihalyi and Larson, 1984). 

In short, the sixteen-year-old is difficult, and groups of sixteen-year-olds are 
even more difficult, especially if they are put to tasks not to their liking. The 
enthusiasm of the early 1970s for sending them to work has waned as we have 
seen the limitations of the kinds of jobs adolescents get, the reinforcement of the 
peer culture at the workplace, and the negative effects on their schoolwork of 
their protracted employment (Greenberger and Steinberg, 1986). The adult 
American work ethic itself has also suffered severe criticism of late. The idealized 
nineteenth-century version of a beginner apprenticed to a master craftsman, 
where one learned a skill or craft as well as a set of attitudes about work, is 
remote from ihe experience of a contemporary American adolescent. He or she 
is more likely to be employed at McDonald's with other adolescents, tallying 
customers' orders by pushing "workerproof" buttons with pictures, which 
eliminate the need to read the menu or to compute the bill. 
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ATTENDANCE 



Attendance, particularly in high schools, has been the great educational 
growth story of the first three-quarters of this century. Whether one follows the 
data from the federal education office or from the federal census bureau, the 
figures point toward extraordinary increases in school enrollment and atten- 
dance between 1900 and 1975. (The only exception is the modest downward blip 
of the low-birthrate Depression generation.) Some of this growth is a result of a 
growing population, but most of it is attributable to students' propensity to 
remain in school longer, particularly in high school. 

The coincidence of the most significant declines in school enrollments, which 
have occurred during the last dozen years as a result of a decrease in the birthrate, 
especially for whites, and the current increased public attention to dropouts 
suggests that school people do not like to be part of a no-growth industry. 
Accustomed for most of their professional lives to being part of a booming, if not 
economically prosperous, enterprise, school authorities have in the past dozen 
years faced the kinds of reductions that private companies faced in the Depression 
of the 1930s, a time of relative prosperity and growth for the schools. Tac skeptic 
must inevitably wonder if this is one reason for the concern about dropouts. 

The tale of growth in school attendance can be expressed in many ways. For 
example, between 1880 and 1950 there was a fiftyfold increase in secondary- 
school attendance while there was a threefold increase in the population 
(Educational Policies Comntission, 1952). To put it another way: at the beginning 
of the century, 6 percent of the seventeen-year-olds were high-school graduates, 
and now 74 percent are. The Census Bureau assures us that if we look at an older 
cohort of students, many of whom may have obtained their diplomas through 
passing high-school equivalency examinations such as the GED, as many as 86 
percent are high-school graduates (Kominski, 1987). The phenomenal increase 
in high-school attendance occurred early i i this century and substantially ahead 
of any such increase in other industrial zed nations, whoje broad access to 
post-fclementary education came after World War II. The following table illus- 
trates this growth (Grant and Snyder, 1986). 

These remarkable figures attest to the extraordinary increase in the holding 
power of schools. What is particularly impressive about these figures is not only 
that students are remaining in school for more years, but also that the school 
year grew steadily during the century, and attendance improved. For example, 
in 1900 the average length of the school term was 144 days, with the average 
number of days attended by a pupil, 98. By 1920 the year had grown to 162 days 
and average attendance to 121 days. By 1940 the comparable figures were 175 
days with attendance of 151 days, a reflection of the growing acceptance and 
enforcement of the compulsory education lai 's passed by most states in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries (Series H 520-530, 1975). 

The figures also reflect the greater attraction of high school for girls than for 
boys. Susan Kingsbury, explained in a i905-1906 study of the prevalence of 
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Number of High-School Graduates Compared with 
Population 17 Years of Age: U.S.y 1900-1983 
(In thousands) 

. , HiLlb'Schaol Graduates 
Population — 0/100 Persons 

School Year U-Yc-^Olds Tbtal Bays Girls ll-Year^Okls 



1899-1900 


1489 


95 


38 


57 


6.4 


1909-1910 


1786 


156 


64 


93 


8.8 


1919-1920 


1855 


311 


124 


188 


16.8 


1929-1930 


22% 


667 


300 


367 


29.0 


1939-1940 


2403 


1221 


579 


643 


50.8 


1949-1950 


2034 


1200 


571 


629 


59.0 


1959-1960 


2862 


1858 


895 


963 


64.9 


1%9-1970 


3765 


2889 


1430 


1459 


76.7 


1979-1980 


4262 


3043 


1491 


1552 


71.4 


1982-1983 


3934 


2890 


1420 


1470 


73.5 



fbuneen-year-old dropouts that most found schools dreary and w— « "dulled by 
the inactive school life" (Graham, 1974). Presumably the girls had a greater 
tolerance for drearine^:^ and dullness than the boys. 

By virtue of the fact that these are national figures, however, they obscure the 
enormous differences among regions, among different racial, ethnic, or religious 
groups, and beiween rural and urban schools. For exa vple, if one looks at the 
percentage of the children aged six to fourteen who were attending school in 
1910, one finds that ii\ the populous New England, middle Atlantic, and north 
central regions of the country, nearly 90 percent were enrolled, but in the South, 
where blacks were concentrated, only about 70 percent weie. 

The variation in school attendance by region reflectec' the perennial debate 
about the function of the schools. Were they to sort the children or were they to 
find means to educate them all? What was the meaning of the "common" 
school— just for the common people? common to all? a common curriculum? In 
1908 the president of Harvard University, Charles Wil^am Eliot, entered the 
d'scussion and advised, "The teachers of the elementary school ought to sort the 
pupils and sort them by their evident or probable destinies" (Lazerson and 
Grubb, 1974). Few pieces of advice from Harvard presidents have ever been so 
widely followed! 

The "evident or probable destirues" rule had profound implication by 
gender, by ethnicity, by race, and by social class. The simultaneous development 
of group tests of mental ability and their widespread use after their trials during 
World War I as the Army Alpha and Beta gave a pe : na of scientific validity to the 
sorting activity. Although the testers regularly cautioned against excessive 
reliance on the tests, they also found strong correlations between scores on the 
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army intelligence tests and school grade location of thirteen- and fourteen-year- 
old pupils (Yoakum and Yerkes, 1970). ^eir use coincided with an excessive 
enthusiasm for the use of scientific principles in school organi'^.ation and 
admi»^tstration in order to bring about greater "social efficiency." Hence, school 
people were on the lookout for some justifiable means of arranging their pupils, 
and the new tests and studies of "retardation" (children failing to be promoted 
on schedule) provided evidence that children of certain ethnicities or socia^ 
background predictably would be found among the achievers or the non- 
achievers. 

The Russell Sage Foundation became sufficiently concerned about the failure 
of children to graduate from elementary schools that it undertook a study, led by 
Leonard P. Ayres, to document the matter. Among city schools, he found in 1908 
that for each 1,000 pupils entering first grade, only 263 reached the eighth grade 
and only 56 reached the fourth year of high school. In less urban North Carolina, 
the figures were substantially worse: only 139 of the entering 1,000 reached the 
seventh grade and only two, the fourth year of high school (Ayres, 1909). Ayres, 
an efficiency enthusiast par excellence, extolled the New York City record card as 
a means of keeping track of the pupils, noting accurately that unless a system 
V pt records, it would never know how its students were doing or how it was 
doing with its students. He devised a complicated index of efficiency for 
fifty-eight cities, according to how well they got their pupils through elementary 
school. By his lights, Massachusetts communities led tho list (F'tchburg, 
Haverhill, Medford, Quincy, Newton, Somerville, and Maiden), while the least 
successful were Hoboken, Baltimore, Wilmington (for its colored schools), 
Newark, New Orleans (for its white schools), Camden, and Erie (Ayres, 1909). 

For all his interest in administrative remedies, Ayres also deeply believed that 
the school system itself had a significant role to play in helping the Jd to 
master the cuniculum so that the child could be promoted. "It is the duty of the 
school," Ayres wrote, "to find the child, not of the child to discover the school" 
(Ayres, 1909). Similarly, he deplored the attitude that he found all too prevalent 
among his fellow educators that "the most rigorous system, with the severes. 
course of study and the lowest percentage of promotions and th highest 
percentage of retardation is the best system" (Ayres, 1909). 

Ayres had also noted among New York City shidents varying rates of 
retardation by natiorwlity: German— 16 percent; AmeriCc*" -19 percent; mixed— 
19 percent; Russian— 23 percent; English— 24 percent; Irish— 29 percent; Ital- 
ian— 36 percent (Ayres, 1909). The Pidstence of these different ethnic examples of 
persistence in school became a matter of substantial attention in the following 
decade and profound criticism subsequently. The prima facie case for the 
superiority of some ethnic groups over others was made more forcefully by Carl 
C. Brigham, an assistant professor ot psychology at Princeb ' University, who in 
1923 published a volume w a forward by Robert Yerkes, the father of the Army 
intelligence tests. Brigham analyzed the ^^ i^ults of the Army tests, calling his 
book /i Study of Armrican Intelligence, ana emphasizing the varied scores by 
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ethnicity. He found, for example, that if one ranked foreign-bom whites by 
country of birth, the English, Scots, Dutch, Germans, and Danes led, and the 
Turks, Greeks, Russians, Italians, and Poles trailed (Brigham, 1923). Whites bom 
in the Umted States ranked between the Germans and the Danes 
(Brigham, 1923). In an age of suentism, such results were taken seriously by 
some otherwise well-informed persons. 

Scores were not reported for nonwhite United States citizens. In 1940 among 
black men over twenty-five years of age, the average number of years of school 
completed was 5.4, while for white inen it was 8.3 years. By 1970 those averages 
had risen to 9.8 years for black men and 12.2 years for white men. The 
comparable figures for women were higher than for men in high-school 
completion but lower for college (Series H 602-617, 1970). Late** in the decade 
psychologist Lewis Terman at Stanford University began work on his multivo- 
lume work. Genetic Studies of Genius, Again athnicity w.is reported, but in 
Terman's work on the gifted, the individuals of Russian extraction did much 
better. Regardless c ' whether one accepted an ethnic determinism about ability 
or achievement, th attention given to the poor showing of some ethnic groups 
gave educators ju. rification for not purs ling those children's schooling assidu- 
ously (Terman, 1925). 

One of 'he first scholars to observe the differential expansion of the 
iiigh-school population was George S. Counts, whose first published major 
work. The Selective Character of American Secondary Education (1922), fonnd 
parental occupation to be a prime predictor of children's high-school graduation. 
Children with a professional parent led the list and children of common laborers 
were "almost unrepresented" (Counts, 1922). Counts concluded, "Apparently 
the children of the laboring classes am destined to follow in the footsteps of their 
fathers," adding that "differences in the extent of educational opportunity are 
further accentu.'*ted through the choice of curricula. As a mle, those groups 
which are poorly represented in the high school patronize the more narrow and 
practical a^rricula, the curricula which stand as tern nal points in the educa- 
tional system and which prepare for wage earning. And the poorer their 
representation in high school, the greater is the probability that the ' will enter 
these curricula. The one- and two-year vocational courses, wherever offered, 
draw their registration particularly, from the ranks of labor" (Counts, 1922). 

With Counts' landmark study, one sees the transition from the corcem with 
attendance to its relationship to curriculum. As early as the turn of the century, 
refomiers who sought to retain children at risk of dropping out beliaved that the 
most effective means of keeping them ii schools was to give them a curriculum 
that was "practical." By "practical" they meant pract^^al for the working class. 
What was "practical" for the children of the professio ials who might go on to 
college was the classical curriculum, heavy on Latin and occasionally Greek, 
with history, English, algebra, geometry, and one or moi, of the sciences. What 
was "practical" for the rest were vocational courses of one kind or another, 
including home economics for the girls, and .nodified academic subj jcts 
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intended to reflect some real-world problem, such as business arithmetic. The 
assumption was that the classical academic courses were either too difficult or 
not of interest for the increasingly large proportion of children who were 
remaining in school. 

Retention became the issue, and with retention came very significant 
changes in the curriculum. Some of these changes were enormously beneficial 
for students, such as the inclusion of non-Western material in the world history 
course. But most of the changes v/ere efforts to "water down" the curriculum so 
that it could be ^earned by those whom the school had concluded— either on the 
basis of their "eviaert or probable destiny," their achievement to date, their 
attitudes, or some coinbination of these traits— were unlikely to pi-osper in the 
traditional course of studies. In 1915, for example, when the expansion of the 
high schools was just be^^ning, 37.3 percent of the public-school pupils were 
taking Latin, compared ^Adth 7.8 percent in 1949, the last year that the federal 
government lepc rter* school Latin enrollments. Geometry dropped during this 
period from 22 7 percent to 12.0 percent, physics from 15.3 percent to 5.4 
percent, and United States and English ' istory from 50.5 percent to 22.8 percent 
(Series H 545-571, 1975). These changes m the curriculum undoubtedly 
enhanced retention, and as Ayres had shrewdly noted, ch^'dren could not be 
taught if they did not come to class. 

Tlie broader question, though, is: how valuable was the curriculum that the 
children were learning? Certainly of the many studies that have been done 
evaluating vocatioral education, there has been no evidence that completion of 
vocational studies has enhanced students' long-term employment. There is 
substantial evidence throughout this period until the present that many high- 
school graduates do not read, write, or think as well as one would hope. Thus 
the issue turns not on attendance but rather on achievement. 



ACHIEVEMENT 



Just as there was no golden age of Dicks and Janes skipping merrily off to 
school, so also there was no golden age when all students mastered an academic 
curriculum. Speaking on secondary education in 1930, Thomas Briggs, a 
professor at Teachers College, Columbia, lamented that "rie authorities have 
made no serious efforts to formulate for secondary schools a curriculum which 
promises maximum good to the supporting state." He added, "The second 
count of the indictment would be that there has been no respectable achieve- 
ment e\'en in the subjects offered in the secondary school curricula" (Briggs, 
1930). Briggs then cited several examples: in a select group of entering university 
freshmen, only half were able to find the value of b when given the equation 
by = 2; half the students having completed a year of h'^;h-school American 
history failed to identify the Monroe Doctrine; and "oniy 29 percent of the 
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freshman boys and 37 percent of the freshman girls at Indiana University could 
give the title of the chapter or formulate in any terms the chief problem 
discussed by th<' author" in a passage of English prose that they had had two 
days to study (Briggs, 1930, pp. 125-128). At a time when nationally less than 30 
percent were graduating from high school and just over 10 percent were 
attending college, such suits indicate tiiat high-school graduation even then 
did not bring universal academic achievement. 

Achievement means more than explaining by -2, Rather, it is the attainment 
of a set of skills, of knowledge, and of values that encourage one to learn on 
one's own, to participate fully in the society, and to be able to be employed. 

Why place such ci premium on academic achievement? Because the skills, 
knowledge, and values that come with academic achievement are inherentV 
valuable as students seek adult roles in the society. Mastering such material 
gives students an introduction to the world and its mysteries as well as some 
tools with which to explore the world further. It allows them to benefit not just 
from the limited experiences that inevitably they have had but rather to learn 
vicariously, thus expanding enormously their range of experience. The parts of 
the world the students may wish to explore are up to them to choose. Their 
achievement must be comprehensive enough, however, that they understand 
the range of exploration that is available. In short, the students' mastery of the 
carriculum must prepare them so chdt they are able to choose either their 
probable destiny or an improbable one. Both the students and the society are 
well served if each student is provided a solid foundation of academic achieve- 
mt-nt that will permit a maximum of personil and vocational choice in adult- 
hood. 

Academic achievement foi all students is also valuable because schooling is 
the universal experience of United States children, and success in school, 
therefore, is very important to the development of these youngsters' self-esteer 
When our children fail in sc >o!. either directly by not passing courses o 
indirectly by passing from one class to the next but without significant learning, 
then the development of self-esteem is likely to be severely jeopardized. Since 
schooling iS ostensibly at least about learning, we need to find the circumstances 
that will allow the child to learn and to learn that which we believe everyone 
needs to know. Learning is the essence of academic achievement, and it is the 
universal accomplishment we seek for our young. The achievement will come at 
different rates and in various forms, but our task is to make sure that it occurs, 
for it is liberating for the individual both intellectually and personally, and 
necessary for the society politically and economically. 

The goal for all students, then, is achievement. It is really an expanded 
definition of literacy: the ability to read, to communicate, to compute, to make 
judgments, and to take actions resulting from them (Graham, 1981). 

What is the best way to acquire such literacy? By mastering through study, 
generally in school, a curriculum that includes English, well-written and 
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important pieces of literature, mathematical reasoning, principles and practical 
examples of scientific accomplishments, knowledge of the past, familiarity with 
the arts, and perhaps a foreign language. 

To what extent does this look like the current curriculum? Certainly it 
resembles the curriculum taught to many college-bound students at our most 
prestigious public and independent schools. These are places where a senior 
may, for example, take a seminar on contemporary China in which he or she 
reads Orvill Schelle, Jr., Ross Terrill, and Fox Butterfield, as well as Chairman 
Mao and Sun Yat Sen. 

But surely some of the experienced educators among us may say, "We all 
want to help at-risk children, but you can't expect them to be able to read about 
contemporary China. They can't do that. Their reading levels are not up to it; 
China is not relevant to them." But that is exactly what I am suggesting— that we 
can and must find ways for our most at-risk students to be able to read and 
understand material about China, ev3n though it is half a globe away, or about 
any other subject that we believe appropriate for our mosr able students. 
Furthermore, I believe that efforts to have at-risk children gain mastery of such 
a curriculum will be more fruitful in reducing their risk than any other single 
effort schools can undertake. I certainly do not believe that focus on achievement 
alone will resolve the riskiness of thnr situation, but I do believe that such 
academi: achievement is fundamental to their— and to our— success. 

From ilie considerable literr .. re currently available about school dropouts 
and children who are at risk, we know that today, unlike the past, there is one 
characteristic that is true for nearly aV of them: they are not doing well 
academically. This may or maj- not reflect their academic ability. It may or may 
not be tied to bad behavior in school or erratic attendance. It may or may not be 
linked to problems they are facing in their personal lives or at home. It may or 
may not be related to poor instruction from their teachers. 

The causes of low achievement are multiple, but the consequences for the 
child are unitary: failure alienates students. For years we have tried to mitigate 
these effects by special promotion, by avoiding failure, which we understand to 
be demorclizing. But youngsters are clever; they know they are not succeeding 
academically just because i\\cy are moving to the next grade. They know v/hen 
they are not mastering the material. We have tried to camouflage the problem by 
expecting less of thern: by requiring little homework, by reducing reading 
assignments, by eliminating term papers. We have replaced reading real books, 
many of which are interesting, with texts that are uniformly dull, if controlleil 
for difficulty and, therefore, "accessible" to poor readers. But what good is a text 
if it is accessible but not interesting? How will students ever develop habits of 
reading unless they find that reading satisfies a curiosity or a need? In an effort 
to improve their skills, we give thein more and longer work sheers, the essence 
of dullness. What effort do we make to capture their imaginations? 

The argument then *s that a weakened, simpl lied, dull curriculum is not a 
good way to serve at-risk of any other kinds of students. Rather, what we need 
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is a lively course of study. John Dewey once explained that what the wisest 
parent wants for his child should be what society wants for all its children This 
does not mean that everyone reads Macbeth, Julius Caesar, and King Lea 
alternating with Silas Marner and The Tale of Two Cities, but it does mean that 
everyone reads books, and books that have literary merit. It does not mean that 
every student writes an original twenty-page research paper, but it does mean 
that every student is taught how to compose clear, forceful prose based on facts, 
not just opinions. 

But how to achieve this? First, we must agree that not all knowledge is of 
equal worth. Some— typically what we teach our college-bound students in an 
academic track— is considered by most in this society to be of greater worth than 
that which is taught in the general track. That is why the college-bound students 
get the instruction. That curriculum is not stagnant, of course, but it changes in 
relation lO what we believe our future leaders need to know. Thus it is a useful 
political indicator of what knowledge is of most worth at a given time in a 
society. In 1916 John Dewey observed in Democracy and Education, 'Democracy 
cannot flourish where the chief influences in selecting subject matter ... are 
utilitarian ends narrowly conceived for the masses, and for the higher education 
of the few, the traditions of a specialized cultivated class" (Dewey, 1916). If that 
was trut seventy years ago, it is certainly true today and is a profound critique 
of the "practical" and "relevant" curricula we offer our low-achieving students. 

Second, we must devise new and better ways to teach ma^'^rial to children 
who do not appear to have the skills to learn it. In short, we nt to reverse our 
historical method of ccpi."? with low-achievers in school. In the past, we 
modified the curriculum, reducing its content to fit our view of the child's 
abilities, but we kept our pedagogy essentially the same: teacher lectures, 
individual work sheets, some routinized question-and-answer exchange 
between teachers and snidents, and— most comn* only— unfocused discussion. 
In the future, we must modify the pedagogy radically so that all children can 
learn the curriculum, a course of study in which they can take pride in their 
achievement. 

The implications of this assertion for teachers, of course, are enormous. First, 
teachers need to believe that the curriculum they teach their most able students 
is itself valuable and also viable for those who show less achievement. Many 
believe in their Advanced Placement course, but teachers' sense of their own 
statu£'> sometimes rests on the hierarchical pattern of AP being better than general 
track. Efforts to convince teachers that students on the general track might tackle 
subjects similar to those of AP students inevitably will find much resistance 
among teachers, particularly if the teachers are expected to reconceptualize their 
teaching styles in order for the general-track students to learn the material. 

Second, then, major efforts need to be undertaken with teachers and school 
administrators to find ways to reorganize classroom structures, the school day, 
and even the school unit itself so that podagc^ can be overhauled. Time spent 
on some subjects, such as English or mathematics, m^y need to b^! much longer 
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for some students than others. Teaching of students by other students may be 
valuable for both the tutors and the tutees. Cooperative rather than solely 
individual solutions to academic tasks may prove helpful. Paradoxically, what 
we have always called "cheating" in the classroom is what we have lauded as 
"teamwork" on the athletics field or in the business organization. Undoubtedly, 
smaller school units are preferable to the 3,000- or 4,000-student high schools 
common in many cities. 

Finally, and potentially the most important we may find ways to use the new 
technologies constructively to enhance all students' and all teachers' learning. In 
their capacity to diagnose a pupil's learning obstruction and then to help the 
child get over it, the new technologies may be a powerful enhancement to a 
teacher' s effoit to move the student along. In sum, we need to rethink how we 
teach the at-risk student rather than reduce what we teach. What we teach to the 
at-risk student needs to be substantially the same as what we teach to others, but 
haw we teach it needs to be dramatically altered. 

This is a radical proposal, for it breaks with our trad'tion of changing the 
curriculum and ignoring the pedagogy. It is also radical because it rests on the 
assumption that with suitable instruction a much higher proportion of our 
children can learn more than they presently do. It is also radical in that it calls 
on teachers and administrators to alter their past practices and change their 
ways. The teachers and administrators need to assume responsibility for their 
professional lives and demonstrate their skills. Surely if we believe that children 
can learn more, we must believe that teachers and administrators can grow 
professionally. 

I am cautiously optimistic about our progress in bringing about these 
changes. First, with regard to the constancy of the curriculum and the ability of 
more to learn it, we have much evidence from other nations that much higher 
proportions of children there can achip' greater academic skills, at least, than 
do children in *his country. American^ continue to believe that in academic 
matters, ability rather than effort determines the outcome. Others, especially the 
Japanese, believe that effort is more important than ability. Our legacy of those 
Army Alpha tests and our belief in them apparently remain strong! Clearly, both 
ability and effort are needed, but if our children began to give the protracted 
attention to their schoolwork that many now do to basketball practice, fixing 
their hair, or working at the fast-food chain, we might see remarkable changes 
in their academic achievement. In addition, at the moment there is a public 
concern about achievement, a concern that has fluctuated in past decades. Such 
public attention may usefully be focused on enhancing student achievement, 
including working harder at learning. That is the most positive interpretation 
that can be given to the new testing enthusiasms of the state legislatures. The 
issue, of course, is not the tests themselves, but creating the conditions for the 
students that will allow them to pass the tests. 

Second, both political will and pedagogical expertise are necessary for the 
broad increase in academic achievement, and the political will seems more likelv 
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to be forthcoming now than at any time in recent memory. The public interest in 
at-risk children or potential dropouts is hopeful, combined as it is with concerns 
about American productivity. Hie measures may be crude, such as simply 
raising cut-off scores for teacher certification or averages for high-school gradu- 
ation, but without such evidence of concern from the public, alas, it is not clear 
*hat educators alone would have been able to raise these issues effectively or 
addie&s them adequately. 

The attention is now shifting to educators. Do we have the pedagogical 
expertise to take many more of our children successfully through the academic 
curriculum? The evidence is stark that in the past we have had neither the 
political will nor the pedagogical expertise to do so. What of the future? 

Expecting genuine pedagogical expertise of teachers is nearly a new devel- 
opment. Initially, we wanted them to be moral and to care for children. The 
conventional attack on teachers in tum-of-the-century America was that they 
were either immoral or mean, occasionally both. More recently we have come to 
insist that teachers, in addition, be knowledgeable about their subjects. We have 
come to believe that most teachers meet a necessary starxdard of human decency, 
but we fear that too many are neither knowledgeable about nor committed to the 
subjects they are teaching. Most recently, i/e are demanding that teachers not 
only be moral, nice, and knowledgeable, but that they also be effective in employ- 
ing a repertoire of pedagogical skills to reach diverse students. "After all," the 
dubious layman might ask, "isn't that what we are supposed to get from the 
universities with their schools of education and teacher-rertification programs?" 
Yes, that is what our society ought to expect from these institutions, and no, it 
is not what has been coming from them, primarily because neither the schools 
nor the society heretofore has taken seriously mastery of academic material by all 
students. The hopeful response, however, is that more pedagogically expert 
teachers may be forthcoming from these institutions in the future, particularly if 
the society remains concerned about enhancing the leaming of the many who 
traditionally have not learned much academically. The ua-versities, which gen- 
erally have not seriously thought or done much about teacher education for 
several decades, have begun to address the matter again, stimulated by the public 
outcry about both the oncoming teacher shortage and questions about teacher 
competence, not primarily in pedagogy but in subject matter. 

Third, if pedagogical expertise is to be sought in teachers, then it must be 
valued in schools. That would be a profound change from current practice in 
many schools. Larry Cuban has written persuasively about the persistence of a 
linuted pedagogical repertoire among teachers, attributing this relatively narrow 
range of teacher behaviors largely to the school and classroom structures, which 
he believes "established the boundaries within which individual teacher beliefs 
and an occupational ethos worked their influences in shaping a practical 
pedagogy" (Cuban, 1984). It is this "situationally constrained choice" that must 
change so that the schools themselves organizationally value individuals who 
manifest a range of pedagogical expertise. It is likely that high schools will find 
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this r/kicult; elcMentary schools, easier; and middle or junior-high schools, 
where the need is greatest, most difficult since their students are the most 
obstreperous and their faculHes are least clear about their identity as elementary 
or secondary teachers. 

Scheduling that allowed for the primacy of pedagogy rather than school bus 
routes, lunch arrangements, or athletics events might appear very different. An 
organizational hierarchy that reflected the importance of pedagogy within the 
school would be unique. Ai accountability system that focused on the achieve- 
ment of all the students with special attention to those who had not been 
achieving previously would place a premium on the skills of those teachers who 
were able to help low-achieving students as well as those who help high- 
achieving ones. Heretofore, administrators have often been eager to keep 
children enrolled, even if not in attendance, so that funds based on registered 
students would not decline. Teachers, however, have had absolutely no incen- 
tive other than a private professionalism to k'^ep in "-heir clas^^ec low-achieving, 
occasionally disruptive students. Sometimes teachers have seen those students' 
absences as a blessing and a relief. In sum, the school must see its goal not just 
as keeping children on its books or even graduating them, but rather as enabling 
them to master an academic curriculum. That would be a big change. 



CONCLUSION 



In conclusion, let me make six suggestions about ways of enhancing the 
likelihood that such change might occur: 

1, Keep public attention on the at-risk children and on the necessity for 
collaboration among different groups to serve these children. My simple 
definition of a child who is at risk in school is one who is not achieving 
academically. Children aie at risk in many other domains, through 
poverty, health, family, or community circumstances. The task of the 
school itself is to overcome the school problem, and the school will be 
helped in its efforts to do this by sustained public attention to the issue. 
Bi . the school cannot solve all the problems of the at-risk child by itself. 
As the eminent historian of black education, Horace Mann Bond, 
observed, "Of one thing, at least, we can be sure: that is, the unsoundness 
of relying upon the schooi as a cure-all for our ills" (Bond, 1934). Other 
problems inevitably influence the academic ones, but if the school does 
not concentrate on alleviating the academic difficulties, then the likelihood 
that they will be resolved is nil. The school building may well be a place 
where o*' - ' valuable services are provided, such as health clinics, child 
care, hot meals, showers, athletics programs, entertainment, and various 
social services, but the use of the building should not intrude on the 
primacy of the academic component. The Beethoven Project in Chicago 
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may well provide a useful example of the successful integration of services 
for persons at risk, especially children. 

2. Allow flexibilit>' among different schools to develop means to educate 
their clientele. Monitor the results, but do not prescribe the solutions. 
Focus on improving the students' academic performances, not on man- 
dating the means by which the schools achieve this goal. This is 
particularly important for schools with high proportions of previously 
low-achieving students. Such flexibility flies in the face of a generation of 
increasingly complex regulatory requirements for schools and districts 
laid upon them by federal and state government's. Too often some of thos' 
regulations have contradicted-^ good pedagogical practice, usually by 
limiting the options availabi - to a teacher or administrator. The opportu- 
nity and responsibility for teachers, administrators, and others concerned 
with the schools to devise programs at the community level may contrib- 
ute more to developing the necessary political will and pedagogical 
expertise than any regulations could ever do. Federal and state govern- 
ments need to give leadership, including financial assistance, to the issue 
of improving the education of at-risk children, but that leadership needs 
to leave room for in'^ividual districts and even buildings to devise means 
of improving the academic achievement of their students. Our knowledge 
of how to do this is not at present so precise that we can wisely tell schooli 
how they must get such increases in achievement. In the absence of such 
specific knowledge, experimentation at the local level with a clear goal in 
laind is appropriate. 

3. Replace some of the excessively detailed regulation now limiting schools' 
flexibility with some new models of collaborative evaluation. As long as 
there is clarity about the goal— attaining much greater academic achieve- 
ment for all children, particularly ones at risk— then there may be 
opportunities for a variety of school visits by teams composed of local, 
state, and perhaps federal educators to evaluate the success of the school 
m meeting this goal and in spending the money allocated to do so. Such 
visits might supplement and perhaps significantly supplant some of the 
quantitative reporting now in such vogue. No one seeks a return to the 
unfocused experimentation typical of the 1960s, which spawned much of 
the current reguk ory need. Nonetheless, opportunities for persons who 
are committea to assistinj;^ schools in serving their students to spend time 
in schools and to assess the schools' means of doing so might be quite 
helpful. 

Such visits would be an amalgam of our current accreditation visits and 
the British Inspectorate in education. They would be tightly focused on 
whether the students were achieving academically and what the school 
was doing— or failing to do— to make that happen. Participation in such 
visits would bring federal, state, and local education personnel much 
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closer to the realities of instruction as experienced at the school site and 
hence would inform them about what is reasonable to require and what 
is not. Participation for local educators would bo useful as they returned 
to their own schools, where they might adept some effective practices 
observed at another school. For the personnel at the school being visited, 
the occasion of the visit would provide the opportunity to assess 
realistically how successfully they are educating their students and to 
seek a greater variety of evidence to present their views. When only test 
scores or grade-level calculations are used to determine schools' success 
with their students, many other infoimative examples are lost. Portfolios 
of student work, interviews with students, and observations of classes 
are all revealing of school life. Even more important, collegial and 
collaborative exchanges among educators concerned about the issue may 
be both helpful and supportive of the larger cause of increasing student 
achievement, 

4. Attract to education people who are passionate about their subject and 
compassionate in their dealings with others. Unless both teachers and 
administrators have passion and compassion as preeminent qualities and 
are rewarded for them, they will find it difficult to lead schools in which 
pedagogical expertise is valued and leammg is expected. To find such 
individuals we may need to change our recruitment strategy from one that 
relies so heavily on college undergraduates to one that reaches out more 
broadly to the adult population. There may w(?ll be many passionate and 
compassionate adults who ii^ight not want to spend Iheir entire careers in 
schools but who might well want to spend five, ten, or fifteen years there. 
Most adults no longer spend their entire lives performing one job, and our 
schoolchildren would benefit from more imagiruitive recruiting prac- 
tices—and more flexible preparation programs for teachers. Not all 
schools are likely to be staffed entirely by these passionate anu compas- 
sionate persons, but it is essential that each school building have a cadre 
of them to set its tone. 

State education departments have a key role to play here in encouraging 
colleges and universities to establish more innovative, less hidebound 
programs to prepare teachers. The present regulatory jungle for certifica- 
tion in many states is a nightmare. Many colleges follow the state 
prescriptions to a fine detail in order that their graduates will be certified. 
This does not persuade iniaginative, iconoclastic souls to enter teaching or 
able people in schools of education to work with preservice programs. 

5. Examine more closely the GED and other similar programs now extant 
throughout the United States, and their varied success in helping their 
clients pass the examinations and establish high-school equivalency. Are 
these valid examindtions? Do they, in fact, measure the skills, knowledge, 
and values that we seek in high-school graduates? What would be better 
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ways to prepare individuals? What are the diaracteristics of successful 
programs, and to what extent can their elements be incorporated into high 
schools' efforts to serve at-risk students? Liana Champagne has found, for 
example, that state-funded GED programs have greater success with their 
students than other programs (Champagne, 1V83). While we want to 
improve the high-school program for at-risk students, we also want to 
assure that other options remain for those students for whom high school 
was not a success. There will always be some such students. The GED 
programs are a key alternative example. 
6. Work as educators with other segments of the society to bring about the 
fundamental social change that will ultimately alleviate the problems of 
the at-risk population. Schools carmot eliminate poverty, but educators 
can act politically to bring about reforms. One enormous benefit that has 
come from the organization of teachers into bargaining units has been a 
heightened political consciousness and skill at both the federal and state 
levels. Let us as educators play a major role in political leadership. Our 
support could be crudal fo^ sodal programs that would reduce poverty— 
especially for children who are now poorer than at any other time in our 
recordkeeping history— that would eiAance employment, that would 
improve health care, and that would enlarge preschool Programs. This 
would be political activity not just to enhance ourselves narrowly but 
rather to enhance the lives of the children whom v e see at risk. In doing 
so, of course, we enhance ourselves broadly, for they are our future. 
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Before recommending educational practices, we should reflect carefully about 
the meaning of "at-risk youth." Many educational psychologists and I think 
of at-risk youth as those who srjre relatively poor)}' particularly in the early 
grades, on achie/ement tests in the standaid school subjects. It is therefore 
worthwhile first to discuss the reasons why .-uch test^ re beiter indications of 
risk and its likely consequences than are alternative indicators. 



ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 



The chief purpose of schooling is learning, and learning may be reasonably 
indexed by standardized achievement tests in reading, mathematics, science, 
and other school subjects. Such tests do not reveal all the intangible outcomes of 
schooling, but we have little evidence that students who cannot read, calculate, 
and think scientifically as revealed by achievement tests are likely to do better on 
other educationall) worthy outcomes. Nor do we have reason to believe that 
students who have not mar tered civics, English, foreign languages, geogranhy, 
history, and other subjects are advantaged in other ways. 

Even chose who demur must admit that groups with ultimate legal respon- 
sibility for public education— legislatures and state and local school boards- 
have widely and increasingly evaluated the outcomes of schooling by means of 
scores on national or locally designed achievement tests. Before us ilso is the 
prospect of a new and vastly expanded National Assesainent of Educational 
Progress that would allow achievement comparisons of '^tates, and better 
comparisons of districts, schools, and students within states. Whether the 
educational :stablishnr :nt desires it or not, governors, legislators, citizens, and 
parents are demanding accountability and achievement comparisons (N^ .lonal 
Governors' Association, 1986; Walberg and Keefe, 1987). 

By achievement test criteria, nearly all American youth ar^ relatively at risk 
The National Commission on Excellence in Education warned us, in A Nation At 
Risk (1983), about the underperiormance of Unite ' rotates students on achieve- 
ment tests; but recent data provide an even grimmer picture with respect to the 
subject of mathematics^ (although other subjects could be cited). Among 
samples of students at the end of primary school in two provinces of Canada and 
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m a do^en other countries, United States eighth-grade students scored third 
from the bottom. Among the top 5 percent of twelfth-graders at the end of 
secondary school, L'nited States twelfth-graders ranked last among Western 
countries and Japan;^ they exceeded only the less economically developed 
countries in Africa and South America (U.S. Department of Education, 1986, 
pp. 28-30). So it seems arbitrary to conduue that only some fraction of our 
students, say the lower 10 percent or those in poverty, are at risk. 



socioEcoNOMi:: status and otiier indexes 

Indeed, a rommon bit misleading stereotype holds that only big-city 
chUdren in enJaring poverty arc at risk. ActuaUy, poverty in the United States is 
not concentrated merely in the largest nist-belt cities, and it endures less 
frequently than conuronly thought. In the only recent large-scale longitudinal 
study of family income and status, Duncan's (1^84) analysis of about 5,000 
American families showed substantial social mobility. Of families in the top or 
bottom 20 percent of income m 1971, for example, only about half remained in 
these classifications in 1978. Between 1969 and 1978, 25 percent of the families 
fell below official poverty lines in at least one year, but less than 3 percent 
remained below in eight or more of the ten years. Even th se persistently poor 
beUed stereotypes: two-thirds Uved in the South; one-thiid were elderly; and 
only u fifth lived in large cities. 

Nor is socioeconomic status (SES) itself a large determinant of how much 
children learn in school. White (.976) collected 636 correlation coefficients of SES 
indexes with ability and academic achievement from 101 studies. In White's 
synthesis, the average correlations of test performance with parent income, 
occupiHon level, and education were respective!) .31, .20, and .19. The aveiage 
SES-leaming correlation was .25, which suggests that SES accounts on average 
for about 6 percent of the variance in learning. These correlations reveal that 
although higher cS children outperform lower SE: children on average, m^ny 
lower SES children outperform their middle-clar^ -leers. Thus contrary to the 
great importance given to parental SES by some sociologists, its association with 
learning w surprisingly weak; and SES appears to constrain learning and social 
ascendancy far less than many beUeve. As indicated in subsequent sections cf 
this chapter, moreover, many alterable schoo' ^nd home conditions have far 
more powerful influeures than SES on how much children learn. 

Nor are other categories particularly helpful in diagnosing risk. Racial, 
cultural, language, and ethnic ..classifications of shidents nay be useful to social 
scientists who wish to characterize groups. However, for psychologists and 
educatorr, such classifications can conceal large, educationally decisive varia- 
tions among individuals within groups. Such classifications, moreover, can lead 
to arbitrary and misltadinf ratetrorization and to stereotyping or invidious 
labeling of group members. Many special-ed ication classifications,^ moreover, 
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may be even worse because they are unreliable, perhaps even sdentifically 
spurious, and also tend toward undeserved permanent classifications and 
psychological harms (Wang, Reynolds, and Walberg, 1987). 

ACHIEVEMENT TEST VALIDITY 

In the early elementary grades, poor test scores predict subsequent poor 
achievement, absenteeism, and dropping out better than any other index. 
Indeed, it has been difficult to find an index that generally adds much accuracy 
to the risk prediction of such sequelae beyond that already accounted for by 
relatively poor early achievement. 

Achievement test scores are preferable to IQ and other ability tests for 
reasons best illustrated in an important paper in Science by Stevepiion, Lee, and 
Stigler (11 8f', who studied Chinese, Japanese, and American elementary- 
school ma the ilia tics clasi>es. Cross-nationally calibrated IQ tests showed that all 
three groups were equally able at the start of schooling; but with each year, 
Asian students drew further ahead in achievement. A small achievement 
advantage at the i id of the first grade grew even larger, so that by fifth grade, 
the worst Asian class sample exceeded the best United States class. (This 
"Matthew effect" of the educationally rich getting richer has been observed iri 
many United States studies. See Walberg and Tsai, 1983.) 

The Asian students had a far more rigorous curriculum and worked at a 
faster pace; they studied far more al school and, with their parents' encourage- 
ment, at home, especiaUy those who i<^mporarily fell behind m achievement. In 
the United States, success was more often attributed to ability; in Asia, to hard 
work. Like the dangers ot racial, ethnic, and special-education classifications, 
ability tests encourage a belief in educational predestination rather than effort, 
the amoui.t and quality of instruction, and parental involvement as keys to 
4Chievement. 

Finally, achievement tests are useful because they immediately and directly 
diagnose a student's problems and accomplishments. Since scores vary contin- 
uously, students need not be classified as bright or dull; rather, each student caa 
be seen uS on a continuously ascending scale. If detailed diagnosis is acsired, 
tests may also provide indications of gaps in specific knowledge such as 
multiplication facts, in skills :'uch as sentence combining, or in "higher process- 
es" surh as self-monitoring ("meta-cognition") in reading. 

In summary, achievement tests have the advantages of educational and 
psychological plausibility, accuracy, and validity in risk assessment; and they 
avoid the expense, time, unreliability, misdassification, and harms of other 
means of risk assessment. They also provide measures of accomplishment and 
diagnosis and concentrate attention on the tangible and reasonably agreed-upon 
<*nds of schooUng. Given these ends, consider the most effective and productive 
means. 
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EFFECTIVE A^^D PRODUCTIVE EDUCATION 



A few working definitions may be useful. For the purpose of this discussion, 
effecti^'eness may be defined as the attainment of educational goals, mainly the 
maximization of learning in a broad sense. Effectiveness, of course, varies by 
degrees; ?nd the degrees may be measured by the amounts learned, most often 
indicated on achievement tests. Efficiency or productivity may be thought of as 
a ratio of the amount learned (or its value) to the resources consumed or their 
full costs. Resources include not only financial expenditures on buildings, 
equipment, and staff, but also the valuable human time and effort of adminis- 
trators, teachers, parents, and students. 

Educators, parents, and students can work longer and harder (National 
Commission, 1983); but they can also work more productively (Walberg, 1983). 
Since 1975 my colleagues and I have tried to develop a comprehensive frame- 
v/ork for the analysis of productivity and test it out in a variety of classroom 
studies in the United States and other countries. To this framework and related 
investigations I now turn. 

A THEORY OF EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY 

In recent years, several scientific breakthroughs have occurred in the analvses 
of large-scale educational surveys and in the syntheses or thousands of educa- 
tional research results (see subsequent references for details). These surveys and 
studies show thit nine factors increase learning. Potent, consistent, and widely 
generalizable, these nine factors fall into the three groups shown in Table 1. 

Ikble 1 

Nine luiucational Productivity Factors 

Student Aptitude 

1) Ability, or preferably prior achievement, as measured by the usual 
achievement tests 

2) Development as indexed by chronological age or stage of maturation 

3) Motivation or self-concept as indicated by personality tests or by the 
student's willingness to persevere intensively cn learning tasks 

Instruction 

4) The amount of time students engage in learning 

5) The quality of the instructional experience, including psychological and 
curricular aspects 

Psychological Environments 

6) ine "curriculum of the home" 

7) The morale of the classroom social group 

8) The peer group outside school 

9) Minimum leisure-time television viewing 
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Collectively the various studie: 'ggest that the three groups of nine factors 
are powerful and consistent in inuaencing learning. Syntheses of about 2,575 
studies suggest that these generalizable factors are the chief influences on 
achievement and, more broadlV/ on cognitive, affective, and behavioral learning. 
Many aspects of these factors, especially the amount and quality of instruction, 
can be altered by educators; and these deserve our attention, especially in 
improving educational opportunities for at-risk youth. 

Each of the first five factors— prior achievement, development, motivation, 
and the quantity and quality of instruction— seems necessary for learning in 
school; without at least a small amount of each, the student can learn little. 
Large amounts of instruction and high degrees of ability, for example, may count 
for little if students are unmotivated or instruction is unsuitable. 

These first five essential factors, however, are only partly alterable by 
educators. For example, the curriculum in terms of lengths of time devoted to 
various subjects and activities is partly determine ' by diverse economic, 
political, and social forces. Ability and motivation, moreover, are influenced by 
parents, by prior learning, and by students themselves. Thus educators are 
unlikely to raise achievement substantially by their own efforts alone. 

The remairung factors— the psychological climate of the classroom group, 
enduring affection and academic formulation from adults at home, and an 
out-of-school peer group with academic interests, goals, and activities— influ- 
ence learning in two ways. Students learn fiom them directly, and these factors 
also benefit learning indirectly by raising student ability, motivation, and 
responsiveness to mstructit In addition, aboul ten (not the average of 
twenty-eight) weekly hours of If sure-time television viewing seens optimal for 
learning, r)erhaps because more television-viewing time disj. ^es homework 
and other educationally and developmentally constructive activities outside 
schools. 

The last four psychological factors may directly supplement as wtil as 
iiidirect'y influence the essential classroom factors. In e ther case, the powerful 
influences of out-of-school factors, especially the home environment, must be 
considered. The twelve years of 180 six-hour days in elementary and secondary 
school add up to only about 13 percent of the waking, potentially educative time 
during the first eighteen years of life. 

If more of the 87 percent of the student's waking time nominally under the 
control of parents that is spent outside school were to be spent in academically 
stimulating conditions in the home and peer groups, then t\e student's total 
learning time might be raised beyond the 13 percent of the time in conventional 
American schools. For instance, the average of twenty-eight hours a week 
high-school ^Hidents spend viewing television might usefully be added to the 
mere four or five weekly hours of homework (Walberg and Shanahan, 1983). 
Europeans and Japanese believe homework helps learning; empirical results of 
American research support their belief. But instruction m school can also help— 
it is a case of "both-and," not "either-or." 
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Other social factors influence learning in school, but are less directly linked 
to academic learning. For example, class size, financial expenditures per 
student, and private governance (independent or sectarian in contrast to public 
control of schools) correlate weakly with learning, especially if the initial abilities 
of students are considered. Thus improvements in the more direct and more 
alterable factors hold the best hope for increasing educational productivity 
(Walberg and Shanahan, 1983). 

METHODS OF RESEARCH 

Unlike other national studies of education that have relied on hearings and 
testimony, our investigations of educational productivity followtU applied 
research in the natural sciences in several respects (Walberg, 1983). Since its 
inception, the theory of educational productivity (discussed above) guided the 
inquiry (walberg, 1986). The theory is sufficiently explicit to test; and, using 
large bodies of national and international data, a wide variety of empirical 
studies of it were conducted. 

My colleagues and I published about two dozen of these empincal studies in 
research journals of the American Educational Research Association and the 
American Psy hological Association that require review by referees as in other 
scientific disciplines. Only after extensive obser v ..aon and some modifications of 
the theory (notably the addition of television and peer group to the list of major 
factors) were the implications drawn in professional and policy journals such as 
Daedalus, Educational Leadership, and Phi Delta Kappan. Like other explicit scien- 
tific theories, however, the theory of educational productivity should be consid- 
ered open to disproof in part or whole by empirical contradiction. 

In our investigations, we tried to follow three Fcientific canons— parsimony, 
replication, and generalizability. In this context, parsimony means that the 
theory converges on the least number of factors that powerfully and consistently 
predict or explain cognitive, affective, and behavioral learning. 

In this regard, the the^^ry is reductionistic and psychological. It fundamen- 
tally assumes that acadeniic learning is an individual affective, behavioral, and 
cognitive activity that takes place mainly the social context of the classroom 
^roup as well as in the home and peer group. This is not to deny the influence 
of Washington, the statehouse, the community, the superintendent, and the 
rincipal, but to encourage examination of their effects on the nine factors 
lirectiy impinging on individual stuc'ants. Thus, from our view, economic, 
political, and sociological characteristics and conditions are less relevant to 
learning because their influences are less alterable, direct, and observable. They 
are not substitutes for the nine factors, but are more distant forces thai can 
support or interfere with them. 

More and less productive classes, moreover, may be expected in tl.e same 
school. It is somewhat misleading to characterize a whole school or district as 
effective— just as it is less accurate to characterize an optimal condition of plant 
growth in terms of the average annual rate of raintall in a state or farm than it is 
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to characterize it in terms of the amount of rain and irrigation that reaches the 
roots of a single plant in a given time period. 

The educational productivity theory itself is admittedly oversimplified 
because learning is clearly affected by school and district characteristics as well 
as by many economic, sociological, and political .Drees at the school, community, 
state, and national levels. Yet these characteristics and forces— such as the sex, 
ethnicity, and socioeconomic status of the student, the size and expenditure 
levels of schools and districts, and their political and sociological organization— 
are less alterable in a democratic, pluralistic society. They are also less consis- 
tently aiid powerfully linked to learning and appear to operate mainly through 
the nine factors in the determination of achievement. Thus we offer our theory, 
not as a threat to those who see the efficacy of other factors, but as a friendly, 
collegia! invitation to demonstrate the effects of other factors on those we have 
named or directly on achievement and other outcomes of learning. 

The canon of replication, m our view, means that the findings in sinularly 
designed studies should reproduce one another fairly closely. For example, 
reinforcement or reward of learning has been implemented in various forms, 
such as candy, tokens, symbols, and sodal recognition. I ^n be and indeed 
usually is operationally defined in detail in variciis studies. The question is 
whether these forms are the same or different in their effects. 

To answer this question, the various implementations or strategies grouped 
under the same category may be more finely categorized and empirically 
compared in their effects on leamiiig to see it their magnitudes are the same or 
different. Usually, simple classifications rather than comphcated, detailed ones 
serve to summarize the findings. These relatively simple findings suggest 
educational procedures that are convenient and practical to implement. 

Generalizability means that studies should yield similar results in national 
and international samples of students of different characteristics, such as sex and 
age; in different subjects, such as civics and science; and using different research 
methods, such as surveys, case studies, and experiments (Walberg, 1986). For 
example, the effects of mastery learning on different students and in different 
school subjects and grade levels may be estimated to determine the extent of 
their generality. 

What has been empirically found in hundro'^s of studies is that generally the 
results are surprisir.gly robust. The more powerful factors appear to benefit all 
sti'dents in all conditions, but some stud en -s appear to benefit somewhat more 
than others under some conditions. In addition, some studies report larger 
effects than the averages given below; others, of course, report smaller effects 
than the averages. The cited research should be consulted for details. 

OTHER RESEARCH 

Since our concern was productivity, we hoped that our own research would 
efficiently capitalize on previous inquiry. With the support of the National 
Institute of Education and the National Sdence Foundation, our team of 
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investigators started by compiling reviews of the 1970s on the productive factors 
in learning. Next, quantitative syntheses of all available studies of productive 
factors were conducted; syntheses of several thousand investigations were 
compiled and are summarized below (see Walberg, 1986, for a more detailed 
account). Case studies of Japanese and Jnited States classes were canied out to 
co>npare educational productivity in the two countries. The productive factors 
were further probed for their significance in promoung learning in three large 
sets of statistical data on elementary- and high-school students -the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress, High School and Beyond, and the Interna- 
tional Study of Educational Achievement (Walberg, 1986: Walberg and Shana- 
han, 1983; and Walberg, Hamisch, and Tsai, 1986). FinaUy, large-scale studies 
were made of the most effective ways of assisting educators to bring about 
constructive changes in schools by holding workshops and by improving 
.saching climate and staffing. 



RESULTS 

Collectively the various studies suggest that the three groups of the previ- 
ously defined nine factors are powerful and consistent in influencing learning. 
Syntheses of about 2,575 studies suggest that these generalizable factors are the 
chief influences on cognitive, affective, and behavioral learning. Many aspects of 
these factors can be altered or influenced by educators. 

The first five es" ntial factors appear to substitute, compensate, or trade off 
foi on'- another at dinr.inishing rates of return. Immense quantities of time, for 
example, may be required for a moderate amount of learning if motivation, 
ability, or instructional quality is minimal. Thus no single essential factor 
overwhelms the others. All appear important 



SPECIAL EFFECTS OF INSTRUCTION 



The studies show that particular educational methods are powerful and 
consistent in influencing learning. Quai>titative syntheses of these studies show 
that some methods are far ;nore effective ti.an others that are common in sch' ols 
tod?y and yet they are not necessarily more costly (Walberg ana Fowler, 1987). 
Several of these serve as the basis for the discussion of efficiency, tr?de-otfs, and 
constraints in this section. 
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LARGE INSTRUCTIONAL EFFECTS 

Among the systematic metnods analyzed, the psychological components of 
mastery learning rank very high in their effects on educational outcomes. 
Skinnerian reinforcement and acknowledgment of corre^^t performance have the 
largest overall average effect. Other features of mastery learning -appropriate 
instructional cues, continuous engagement of students in lessons, and corrective 
feedback in cases of student errors-also have very large effects. 

.18 6 
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What trade-offs or constraints would explain why mastery learning is not 
more prevalent? One may be that it requires thorough and systematic analysis of 
curriculum into units of content, as well as frequent diagnosis of student 
performance. Another is that it requires departures from conventional teaching. 
If the truth is told by tests, moreover, it is obvious that some students already 
know the material and would require no time, while others may lequire painful, 
discouraging amounts of study to attain mastery. Such a classroom state of 
affairs might be difficult to handle over a long term. 

Acceleration programs, ranked second in effect, provide college-level lessons 
and other advanced a<"tivities to elementary- and high-school students with 
outstanding scores on difficult selection tests. Students in these programs gain 
much more than do those in comparable control groups. There seems liitle 
doubt that selective admission and acceleration did much for the elite students 
of the Art Institute of Chicago, Bronx High School of Science, City College of 
New York, Boston Latin School, and The Juilliard School. 

Lack of widespread acceleration programs today may be partly explained by 
the unwillingness of society to face large differences in student talents or by the 
preference for equality of results over equality of opportunity. In addition, it can 
be argued that bright specialists may benefit heterogeneous groups by sparking 
students' interest in advanced vwk, just as the specialists themselves may have 
something to gain from the students. These are obviously value judgments 
subject to controversy, and even the facts behind the presumed secondr^ 
consequences do not seem well establii>hed. 

Reading training, ranked tnird in instructional impact, rejVrs to programs 
that coach learners in adjusting reading speed and techniques to purposes such 
as skimming, comprehension, and finding answers to questions. The unusual 
learning criterion in assessing these programs is reader adaptability to purpose 
and material. Probably more teachers would employ such training techniques if 
they knew of their effectiveness and if they were trained to do so. 

OTHER LARGE INSTRUCTIONAL EFFECTS 

Several other instructional programs and methods have large and consistent 
effects. These include cooperative team learning, in which some autonomy er 
the means and pace of le.^ming is delegated to students, who form small groups 
to help each other. This method probably gains efficiency by allowing more 
discussion and mutual help within the stupAI group than is possible in whole- 
class recitations. An extra benefit is that students may acquire social skills m 
workJng together as a team in competition with other teams. Teachers may avoid 
using this method because they have not been trained ''O use it and because it 
may require .rxore pianniA.g than ordinary teaching. 

Personalized and adaptive instruction, ^utoring, and diagnostic-prescripnve 
methods also have strong euects. Personalized learning, son;ctimes called "the 
keller Plan," is similar to mastery learning in that most lectures and recitations 
are eliminated and each student is guided by entry tesN and written lessons plus 
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individual help. Adaptive instruction uses similar techniques plus work in small 
groups and differentiated staffing to increase learning. Tutoring and lesson 
prescriptions based on diagnosed individual needs are similar ways to adapt 
instruction to learners rather ♦^an batch-processing them. These methods may 
gain their success from helping students to concentrate on the specific goals they 
individually need to achieve or to gain independence from pervasive classroom 
seatwork and recitation in groups that may suit only the middle third of the 
students. 

Even though these methods have been well demonstrated in classroom 
research, they arp not widespread in practice. As in the case of other scientific 
discoveries, it may take considerable time for superior techniques to become 
popular in practice, especially when they require extra preparation and uncom- 
pensated entrepreneurial work on the part of practitioners. 

MODZRATE INSTRUCTIONAL EFFECTS 

Although educators may have forgotten the post-Sputnik science and 
mathematics curricula that were created '.i the decade after 1957, several 
syntheses of their evaluations show th«l these curricula had moderate effects on 
learning. They had strong comparative effects on modernized content, and 
students were also able to master traditional content. The use of the innovative 
curricula declined, however, for many reasons, including educators' interpreta- 
tion of public demands for rigor as demanding elementary "back to basics" and 
more traditional content anr' methods (Walberg, 1983). In addition, it seems 
likely that the "nr,v math" and "new science" are more cognitive ly demanding 
than the older methods, and there are shortages of qualified teachers in these 
areas. 

In the last decade, school districts have purchased substantial amounts of 
miscellaneous hardware and software for computer-aided int^cruction, much cf 
which may not be very effective for increasing learning. Much of the research on 
its effects has concerned unimaginative drill-and-practice or "page-turning" 
programs, but the assessed effect? of computer-assisted instruction appear to be 
moderately better on average than those of traditional instruction. Because 
nev/er programs and those now being developed adapt to learner interests and 
abilities, they are likely to show larger effects (Walberg, 1983). Even so, union 
pressures may keep new monies flowing into the 80 percent or so of school 
budgets that goes into salaries. 



EFFECTS OF QUANTITY OF INSTRUCTION, 
CURRICULUM, AND CO>TENT 



Students learn what they do while learning— a tautology, to b • but one 
that make' an often-forgotten point. French children, for exc< ;arn to 
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speak French as a consequence of exposure to spoken French and practice with 
their famUies and other social grouf)s. American children, however, rarely 
master French because their expKjsure or language environment, even in a few 
years of formal courses, is limited in time and in the demanding standards of the 
real world. For this reason, most American children would score as mentally 
retarded on standard French intelligence tests and highly deficient on achieve- 
ment tests. The important point is that exix)sure to content, in formal courses or 
in natural social settings, determines the substance of what is learned. It is a 
fyoint to which even educators have given short shrift an^ that is obfuscated by 
an oddity about education in the United States in comparison to that in most 
other countries. 

By international standards, public education in the United States (and in a 
few other countries, such as Australia, Canada, and the Federal Republic of 
Germany) is unusual in having no ministry of education. The Constitution 
makes no mention of education, thus leaving it to the states, which in turn leave 
varying degrees of discretion in standards and curricula to local school districts. 
Indeed, by delegation, default, or incapacity to monitor classrooms, consider- 
able discretion is left to principals and teachers. Although tradition and 
grass-roots control favor a diversified system, it may have inefficiencies. Differ- 
ing curricula mean children in a mobile society may skip vital concepts that are 
taught at different times in different schools or encounter difficulties in trans- 
ferring old ways of learning to new settings. 

Although the content problem remains widely unrecognized, the evidence 
for its existence is massive and compelling. The International Association for the 
Evaluation of Educational Achievement (lEA) first showed compellingly the 
po'^'^erful effects of content ex|X)sure on learning. Although such exposure may 
not vary much within countries, especially those with strong central ministries 
of education, such as France and Japan, it varies widely across countries. The 
lEA group measured such ex|X)sure in various ways, such as number of courses, 
hours of lessons during the yea/, standards, and test items covered in classes. 

These exix)sure indexes were among the strongest and most consistent 
correlates of learning within and across couiitries. Even controlled for other 
productivity factors, such indexes typically yielded significant weights in mul- 
tiple regressions; and such results were demonstrated in civics, English and 
French as foreign languages, literature, mathematics, reading comprehension, 
and science (Walberg, 1986). 

U.S. STUDIF5 

Within thj Urited States, evaluations of the updated mathematics and 
science courses (generated by educational and political furor over Sputnik in the 
1960s) also showed powerful curriculum effects during the 1970s. The quantita- 
tive results of two syntheses showed that students in the new couises averaged 
better on tests reflecting the new content. The new courses may have also been 
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more pedagogically efficient than the old, since students in them more often did 
better on neutral tests according to the categorization of tests in one review and, 
not very infrequently, worse on tests reflecting traditional content. 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), given every few 
years to elementary- and secondary-school students in the United States, offers 
further evidence of the powerful effects of content exposure. Although the 
effects emerge in regression analyses of data at all age levels in reading, social 
studies, and science (Walberg, 1986), they can be most dearly seen in high- 
school mathematics (Horn and Walberg, 1984), since there is reasonable consen- 
sus about the subject matter (for example, trigonometry in contrast to history or 
literature). On the NAEP mathematics test for seventeen-year-olds, for example, 
the scores correlated .63 with the rated rigor of the highest course taken (langing 
from consumer mathematics to calculus) and .62 with the number of mathemat- 
ics courses completed. These correlations probably come close to the upper limit 
that mig it be indicated by exposure measures within the ordinary range of 
variation. 

The regression weights for these curriculum exposure indexes were highly 
significant when controlled for socioeconomic status and most of tie psycho- 
lo .1 produrHvity factors. But it cannot be inferred, of course, thaf educators 
can massively raise achievement by simply mandating higher standards and 
required courses. Teachers an'* students may lack the ability and motivation for 
foreign languages, physics, higher nwthematics, and other demanding courses. 
By themselves, higher standards might mean higher dropout rates; low stan- 
dards, however, debase high-school diplomas. Higher standards and rigorous 
content are likely to work best when the amount of time, homework, the amount 
and quality of instruction, classroom morale, and parental involvement are 
simultaneously expanded. 

In any case, because of local control in the United States, children are 
exposed to widely varying amounts and standards of subject matter. Research 
on schools and classes often shows small effects because the teachers devote 
class time to topics omitted from criterion tests. Test performance depends in 
substantial part on the arbitrary overlap of the content of the test items and two 
variables— in the short term, the content of the lessons, or, over longer periods, 
the number and quality of courses in the subject taken by students. 

STATE POLICIES 

For thesr reasons, three efficiencies seem pos*iible in principle. First, a 
national- or state-standardized, lock-step curriailum would maximize the 
achievement of students for which it was best targeted; and it would probably 
help other students to some extent. It would sacrifice, however, the tradition of 
local control and professional autonomy. If it were targeted on typical students, 
moreover, those of lower ability might tall increasingly behind, unless steps were 
taken to give them extra instruction (as in Japan, especially by families). 
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High-ability students might coast along to meet expectations and achieve less 
than they otherwise might. 

A second possibility is the alignment of curricula, instruction, and tests so 
that these major components of education are efficiently concentrated on what 
is most important to learn. Minimum competency testing to ensure basic 
mastery also promotes such concentration. The cost of this policy is possible 
neglect of students of middle and high ability and equating a minimum with the 
higher standards that seem necessary in American schools. 

A third possibility is to concentrate on the basic, fundamental, or most 
important subjects— perhaps English, foreign languages, mathematics, science, 
civics, history, geography, art, music, and physical education. Some educators, 
however, have argued that vocational courses are needed for employment, that 
life-style courses should be required to compensate for weaknesses in families 
and society, and that increased diversity and choice may motivate teachers and 
students. Fundamentalists have asked how such a diversified cafeteria or 
"shopping mall" approach can work if schools ire doing poorly in the core 
subjects. 

It might be difficult to achieve consensus on these questions of values. The 
costs and benefits are not the same for all who might have an interest in the 
decisions. Still, it is obvious that states are mandating courses and testing. Some 
efficiencies may ensue, although they may incur some explicit or implicit 
trade-offs. 

HOMEWORK AND TELEVISIOX 

Homework is a u':^ful way to increase instructional time. Homework that is 
graded or commented upon has roughly three times the effect of socioeconomic 
status.^ By comparison, homework that is merely assigned has an effect 
comparable to socioeconomic status. 

In addition, more than about ten hours per week of leisure- time television 
viewing, perhaps because it displaces more educationally constructive home 
activities, has a weak deleterious influence on school learning. Yet high-school 
students report watching, on average, twenty-eight hours oi television per week 
and doing only four or five hours of homework (Walberg and Shanahan, 1983). 
This is not to dismiss television completely. Educationally constructive programs 
such as Sesame Street, Nova, and the news, along with critical pai^nt-child 
discussions of them, are likely to help. 

OTHER WAYS OF EXTENDING TIME 

Instructional time or curriculum exposure is a general concept. It can and is 
being extended in a variety of specific ways. Our formerly agrarian nation may 
have historically lequired a long summer vacation so that children could help in 
the fields, but today summer school would be a great advantage to all children. 
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especially those diagnosed as at risk. Preschools and half-day and full-day 
kindergartens are being implemented in many states. Some districts are extend- 
ing the time in school from midafternoon through the evening hours. The extra 
time spent is partly recreational and partly academic with adult supervision. 



HOME ENVIRONMENT 



School-parent programs to improve academic conditions in the home have an 
outstanding record of success in promoting achievement. What might be called 
"the curriculum of the home" is twice as predictive of academic learning as is 
family socioeconomic status. This curriculum refers to informed parent-child 
conversations about everyday events, encouragement and discussi, " of leisure 
reading, monitoring and joint analysis of television viewing and peer activities, 
deferral of immediate gratifications to accomplish long-term goals, expressions 
of affection and interest in *^he child's academic and other progress as a peison, 
and perhaps, among such unremitting efforts, occasional doses of caprice and 
serendipity. 

Moreover, deliberate, cooperative efforts by parents and educators to modify 
academic conditions in the home have an outstanding record of success in 
promoting achievement. In twenty-nine controlled studies of the past decade, 91 
percent of the comparisons favored children in such programs over nonpartici- 
pant groups. Although the average effect was twice that of soooeconomic status, 
some programs had effects ten times as large. Since few of the programs lasted 

le than a '^'^mester, it seems that the potential for programs sustained over the 
years of schooling is great, since the programs appear to benefit older as well as 
younger students (see review by Walberg, 1984). 

HOME-SCHOOL PARTNERSHIPS 

Operation Higher Achievement, led by then District 9 Superintendent Albert 
Briggs at the Grant School in Chicago's very depressed Near Westside, illustrates 
what can be done in inner-city public schools by means of well-organized and 
sustained partnership efforts. A joint school staff-parent steering committee at 
Grant initially formulated seven program goals such as ' increasing parents' 
awareness of the reading process" and "improving parent-schcK)l-communitv 
relation " Seven ten-member staff-parent committees were appointed and mei 
periodically during the summer and school year to plan and guide the accom- 
plishment of each goal. The goals were based in part on a survey of parents that 
indicated that they desired closer school-parent cooperation, stricter school 
discipline, and more educational activities conducted in the community for their 
children. 

The committees wrote staff-parent-child contracts to be followed during the 
school year. Superintendent Briggs, the principal, and teachers signed contracts 
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on educational services to be provided to each child. The parents pledged such 
things as providing a quiet, well-lit place for study each day; informing 
themselves about and encouraging the child's progress; and cooperatmg with 
teachers on matters of schoolwork, discipline, and attendance. The children also 
signed improvement pledges. 

Small-business merchants in the community raised funds to provide book 
exchange fairs and other school activities. Evaluation of this program, along 
with other research, shows that inner-city children can make middie-dass 
progress in achievement if educators work cooperatively with parents on joint 
goals (Walberg, 1984). 

Although parent-teacher-targeted interventions on specific achievement goals 
show the greatest effects on learning, David Williams and others at the Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratory in Austin, Texas, described other construc- 
tive roies for parents in school programs. These roles include the following: 
audience for the child's work; home tutor; co-learner with the child; school- 
program supporter; advocate before school boards and other officials; committee 
member; and paid school staff worker. Although parents view their participation 
in some of these roles more favorably than do teachers and principals, all parties 
agree that there should be more parent involvement than presently exists. The 
nation, moreover, can ill afford to let any prospectively more productive agent 
remain a silent partner in solving the problems of at-risk youth. 



STATE IMPLEMENTATION POLICIES 



Except for home-school partnerships, the discussion above has only touched 
briefly and occasionally on questions of context, implementation, and con- 
straints. A vast literature is available on the implementation of specific tech- 
niques and programs. For example, the Handbook of Research on Teaching runs to 
1,037 double-column pages of small type; and several books describe the theory, 
practice, and implementation of cooperative learning alone (Walberg, 1986). 
Although this final section is not an attempt to summarize implementation of 
specific programs, it discusses several generic strategies of implementing 
reforms of curriculum and instruction, especially from a state viewpoint. 

If superior programs have been reasonably well identified, it might be hoped 
that educators would hasten to implement them widely and faithful) Educa- 
tors, however, may not be knowledgeable about which methods work best. If so, 
then publications, workshops, and training are in order. The immense popular- 
ity of the U.S. Department of Education's What Works: Research About Teaching 
and Learning (1986), which has apparently been sent to or reproduced for 1.3 
million educators and parents, does in fact indicate a craving for sound 
information in plain language (with reference? to underlying research). Work- 
shops and training, led by states or districts, may also be necessary, but they are 
sometimes unpopular among administrators and teachers. 
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Who, moreover, should decide which programs to choose and how to 
implement them? In fact, business leaders, governors, legislators, and state 
boards of education seem to have taken the initiative during the past several 
years. Does this curb initiative on the part of local boards and central office staffs? 
Should there be more "school-site management"? Should teachers have a voice? 
How about parents and students? These are hard questions, and I have no 
well-founded answers. A blending or balance of interests would seem reason- 
able, but does it lead to the complication or "too many cooks"? 

Today one extreme seems fairly prevalent— the "top-down" fiat of legislative 
or state board mandates. Does it work? In the sense of getting programs in place 
and getting changes made, it probably does. Have the right programs been 
chosen, and have they worked well? I do not think we know, but officials in 
top-down states ought to be carefully evaluating the effects ot the variety of 
policies they have implemented in recent years, especially with respect to the 
degree of program implementation and effects on learning. 

A gentler alternative to the top-down policies would allow for gi eater 
diversity and autonomy of response within a framework of state priorities. One 
way to accomplish this is state "requests for proposals" to local districts for full 
or cost-sharing grants to enable them to compete for grants to study research 
literature, assess their needs for at-risk and other students, plan programs, and 
implement and evaluate them. A radical departure from the past would require 
experiments, with randomly assigned experimental and control groups, to get a 
good picture of real program effects. Although many such "true" experiments 
have been conducted successfully in medicine, agriculture, and on a small scale 
in classroom research, large-scale studies are relatively rare at the state and 
national levels. Many billions of educational dollars are spent without knowing 
their real effects on outcomes. 

One problem with monetary incentives to implement programs is that the 
better districts, those with staff that know how to write grant proposals or that 
are already successful, would benefit still more by open competition. Although 
grants could be restricted tc very pooriy achieving districts, such a restriction 
would tend to reward incompetence. (In cases of truly incompetent, hopeless, 
and possibly corrupt districts. New Jersey and other states propose to declare 
bankruptcy and take over— a bold idea that bears watching and possibly 
extensive trials.) 

In another implementation strategy, states could define achievement objec- 
tives, as many already have, and allow district autonomy of educational means. 
The states could then compare districts (possibly adjusting for the previous year's 
scores or student dpmographics). Those that gain more than expected might be 
given recognition cr monetary incentives. Gains might be defined as averages or 
medians. States that desire equality of results (rather than equality of opportunity 
alone) could calculate the percentages of students attaining minimum standards 
or weigh at-risk students more heavily. (Those who value equal results most could 
calculate ratios of lowest- to highest-scoring students, but districts could then 
score well by preventing their best students from learning.) 
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Achievement incentives are subject to other distortions and even corruption, 
and they may have unsuspected second-order effects. Districts may teach to the 
test (which may be good), but they may also teach the actual test content— which 
would reward malfeasance. Technical means, such a? item banking, test security, 
and spot testing, can prevent those problems, but Ihey may produce a feeling of 
district resentment of states for imposition and auditing. State officials, on the 
other hand, need to exercise stewardship over the use of public funds or carry out 
legislative mandates— a tough dilemma, in rPcy opinion, with no easy answers. 

Finally, states (and local districts) might relinquish to schools considerable 
control perhaps nearly all control (yet stil! require certain curriculum features 
and tests, prescribe safety regulations, proscribe practices thought to be unde- 
sirable, constrain demographic composition, and the like). According to some 
theories, the greater the degree of delegation, the greater the professional 
autonomy, satisfaction, and effectiven^'ss. Schools might get a fixed amount of 
money for each student attracted, possibly more for at-risk students. They 
would then have to compete in a quasi market for students and corresponding 
allotment of funds, and they would be directly accountable to parents within a 
fran ework of state and district constraints. Presumably, good schools and 
teachers would prosper; and poor schools, with inefficient or unattractive 
practices, would close. 

Entrepreneurial peopie, however, might be difficult to attract, unless many 
federal, state, and district regulations were to be removed. Also, some believe 
that parents of at-risk children, even though they vote and pay taxes, could not 
wisely choose schools. But in one sense, they choose their schools now insofar 
as they choose where to live, and denying their capacity to choose more widely 
may be handicapping in itself. 

EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS AND DISTRICTS 

This discussion focuses irainly on specific psychological and instructional 
techniques for directly impro/ing learning within classes and homes, and how 
states may encourage such techniques. But it is worthwhile to mention the likely 
value of initiatives carried out at intermediate levels, that is, in school and local 
districts (see also other chapters in this volume). Such initiatives may remove 
constraints, marshal energies, and provide incentives for curriculum, instruc- 
tion, and other changes. A variety of such programs for at-risk students are 
described in the recent U.S. Department of Education's Schools That Work: 
Educating Disadvantaged Children (1987b). The quotations from School^ That Work 
in Table 2 on page 192 describe the common characteristics ot successful 
programs. 

STATE PROSPECTS 

It seems something of an accomplishment that several thousand educational 
researchers have made available a host of important findings about what 
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Table 2 

Quotations from Schools That Work 

Schools 

1. Mobilize students, staff, and parents around a vision of a school in 
which all students can achieve. 

2. Create an ordeily and safe school environment by setting high standards 
for discipline and attendance. 

3. Help students acquire the habits and attitudes necessary for progress in 
school and in later life. 

4. Provide a challenging academic curriculum. 

5. Tailor instructional strategies to the needs of disadvantaged children. 

6. Help students with limited English p-oficiency become proficient and 
comfortable in the English language— speaking, reading, and writing— as 
soon as possible. 

7. Focus early-childhood programs on disadvantaged children to increase 
their chances for success. 

8. Reach out to help parents take part in educating their children. 

Parents, Guardians, and Communities 

9. Instill in children the values they need to progress in school and 
throughout life. 

10. Demand the best from children, and show this concern by supervising 
children's progress. 

11. Get involved with the schools and with iiildren's education outside 
school. 

12. Invest in the education and future success of disadvantaged children. 

Local, Statt, and Federal Governments 

13. Ensure that education reforms make a difference for disadvantaged 
students. 

14. Give local school officials sufficient authority to act quickly, decisively, 
and creatively to improve schools; and hold them accountable for results. 

15. Assess the results of school practices, paying special attention to the 
impact of reform on disadvantaged students. 

16. Support improved education through supplementary and compensatory 
programs, leadership, and research. 

programs work best for students in general and for at-risk students in particular. 
Disseminating the research findings about the most productive programs can do 
considerable good. 

It is unclear to me what else states might best do. The policy options for 
encouraging implementation, described in the last section, range from prevalent 
top-down state fiats to decentralized school-site decision-making about both the 
goals and the means of education. They all seem to have some good points and 
some bad points, and we may have insufficient research and insight to say which 
would be most advisable. 
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Perhaps we can, however, ask, What is likely to happen? Prediction is 
difficult, said a wise person, especially if it involves the future— ^ but the reform 
movement probably will continue throughout the nation. More attention will be 
paid to problems of at-risk students (as exemplified by this book). Presidential 
candidates, legislators, and governors will retain a keen interest in education 
and demand better results. Testing will increase and comparisons will become 
more interesting. More variably, some states will set forth requirements for 
curriculum and time on various subjects; some will expand the school day and 
the number of school days per year; some will institute more kindergarten and 
preschool programs and summer school; some will prescribe homework. 

The keen interest in achievement and in education research is likely to leaa 
some states to require effective instructional methods and parent- involvement 
programs. Some states, while initiating such constructive changes, may remove 
needless and harmful regulations. These changes are likely to benefit students in 
general and at-risk students in particular. 

Since opinions vary considerably about how much control states ought to 
retain and how they might best encourage constructive reform, states are likely 
to vary in what they do. While the common approaches of information 
dissemination, training, and testing are likely to continue, more radical 
changes— bankruptcies, achievement incentives, quasi-market competition, and 
even more detailed regulation— are likely to be tried in some states. If these 
changes are carefully studied with respect to how they affect achievement, 
particularly that of at-risk students, we will be in a better position to recommend 
broad implementation strategies rather than indicate the specific programs that 
work best, although the latter is hardly a small accomplishment. 
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ENDNOTES 

^ Mathematics and, to a lesser extent, 
science are the most internationally 
comparable subjects. The content of 
other subjects, such as civics, history, 
and foreign languages, is less well 
defined and uniform across countries. 

^Japanese rates of youth suicide in 1984 
were about half the United States rates 
LTid had been declining as United 
Siates rates had been rising in the 
previous decade (U.S. Department of 
Education, 1987a, 89). 

^ excepting such physical or physiological 
classifications as deafness, blindness, 
and orthopedic handicaps 

'*That is a one-standard- deviation rise in 
socioeconomic status. 
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Many educators are able to teach at-risk students so that the overwhelming 
majority of those students are able to master a regular academic curric- 
ulum. Herbert Walberg's paper summarizes much of the effective-schools/ 
effective-teaching literature. However, I would like to cite several examples of 
effective instruction with at-risk students. 

Ball-Stick'Bird (Fuller, 1977). This is a reading program that I and many 
other educators have used. Children and adults, including "retarded" 
and "leaming'disabled/' actually learn to read a simple sentence in the 
first twenty minutes of instruction, even before the full alphabet and 
phonics system are learned! 

Marcus Garvey School. Several years ago this private school, which 
serves mostly low-income African Americans in a low-income Los 
Angeles neighborhood, chaUenged a magnet school for the gifted in tbe 
Los Angeles City Schools. The ihird-grade class at Garvey defeated the 
sixth-grade class at the school for gifted children on a bas c skills test! 
When the Garvey school [irst started operations, none of its teachers 
had a college degree. 

Project SEED. Nearly twenty years ago a high-school teacher in the 
Berkeley, California, public schools became alarmed at the rate of 
failure of so many minority children. He decided to start a program to 
improve the self-image of these children. He reasoned that the shortest 
route to that goal was to teach the most prestigious academic subject 
(mathematics, not arithmetic) at a relatively advanced level to the 
low-performing students. Elementary-grade students who could solve 
equations with unknowns and understand exponentiation logarithms 
and other mathematical operations developed a more favorable image 
of themselves, especially since this subject and topics are normally 
offered during high school or duri^ig the first year of college. Project 
SEED has now been demonstrated all over the United States and in 
foreign countries. It has been demon strdted to state, legislatures and 
even to the Congress. At least one public school system, Dallas, has 
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tried it on a broad basis over several years. Though costly to operate 
because of the use of outside teachers from pnvate industry, the 
pedagogy is appropriate for any teacher. Oddly enough, it is virtually 
unknown in teacher-education institutions. 

Dunbar Elementary School is a public school in one of Atlanta's lowest- 
income areas. Over the past decade, Dunbar students have ranked near 
the top of the distribution of school averages on basic skills tests. 
Dunbar has not followed any special "canned" program nor used any 
gimmicks or special equipment. The principal, Ms. Marjorie Gosier, 
says that she merely leads the faculty in its role as a professional 
problem-solving ,eam. 

Dynamic Assessment and Instrumental Enrichment. Dr. Reuven Feuerstein 
(1979), a student of Jean Piaget and Andre Rey, was charged by the 
government of Israel to create a solution to a national problem. Many 
immigrants to Israel had not been exposed to Western systems of 
formal schooling. Dr Feuerstein created an approach to overcome the 
deficiencies in cognitive functioning that he concluded were caused by 
the absence of exposure to the type of thinking required in schools. 
Through the use of this approach, many low-performing students have 
been transformed dramatically. Many students now in special- 
educaHon classes are fully capable of functioning effectively in regular 
academic classes with confidence, if provided with Feuerstein's sophis- 
ticated diagnostic and mediation program. (Note: Many low- 
performing students have never been exposed to appropriate media- 
tion in the form of teaching. Therefore, we do not remediate what was 
never mediated in the first place.) 

Adult Literacy. Paulo Freire (1973) taught adults in poverty who were 
illiterate to read well enough to read their daily newspaper with about 
thirty hours of instruction! Freire is finally being recognized in the 
United States for his liberation pedagogy, a pedagogy that uses reading 
as a vehicle for teaching critical thought and critical consciousness to 
adults who seemed to have given up and joined the "culture of silence." 

Many more examples could be cited. It is not my intention to urge the 
adoption of any of these particular programs, although I am highly impressed 
with all of them. I cite these examples merely to show that many people are 
already successful in teaching at-risk students. I also want to use these examples 
to make a few points about pedagogy. Among other things, these few examples 
teach us that 

1. At-risk students can be taught successfully to perform at demanding 
academic levels. 

2. Dramatic positive changes in the academic achievement of at-risk students 
are possible within a short period of time. 
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3. There is no one way to achieve success with at-risk students. Some of the 
examples cited above were of formal programs. Some involved specialized 
materials- Others, such as Project SEED, Dunbar Elementary, and Freire's 
work, involved no specialized materials or formal programs. Success was 
possible within public or private school settings. 

4. We know how to help at-risk students now! 

5. There are no absolute critical periods with human beings. It is never too 
late to learn. 

6. At-risk students thrive on intellectual challenge, not on low-level remedial 
work. The successful approaches do not imitate the procedures for pigeon 
training. Abstract, conceptually oriented critical thought stimulates low- 
performing students. 

7. There is no special pedagogy for at-risk students. The pedagogy that 
works for them is good for all students. Further, at-risk students fail to 
achieve because appropriate regular pedagogy has not been provided to 
them. 

8. There are not natural racial or ethnic barriers to teaching success. The 
examples that I have cited above involve every conceivable combination of 
teachers and students by race and ethnicity. The real issue is teacher 
competency and will. 

9. No new research is needed. We have hundreds of examples of good 
teaching in action. We need to spread the word. This is not to minimize 
the key role that research will play in education. I merely want to 
emphasize that at-risk students do not have to wait until some magical 
mystery solution is invented. They can be helped with what is now 
known! 

10. It is interesting to me that most of these approaches apparently are not 
well-known to teacher educators, even in the cities where programs are 
headquartered and in some cases have been located for neariy two 
decades. Moreover, many teacher-education institutions seem not to be 
aware of many, if any, locations where teachers are successful with at-risk 
students. 

11. In all of the cases I cited, the schools or teachers achieved the results 
alone. No large-scale mobilization of parents was required. The basic 
demographics of the communities were unchanged. None of the negative 
forces often cited to explain the failure of instruction operated to derail 
these teachers. Naturally, we want poverty to be eliminated. Naturally, we 
want children to be with both parents and to be well nourished. However, 
in the absence of these things, good teaching can still produce success in 
learning. 
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In short, the evidence is overwhelming. Teaching is a potent force. The real 
problem is to manage the politics so that good teaching can be provided for all 
students. 

Many years ago, the late Ronald Edmonds, whom many consider the father 
of the effective-schools movement, made this statement: "We already know 
everything that we need to know in order to educate all of the children. Whether 
we do or do not, depends in the final analysis upon how we feel about the fact 
that we have not done so, so far." Edmonds and his associates developed a body 
of literature based on their research which showed that all children, regardless 
of race and socioeconomic status, were fully capable of achieving in the regular 
academic program of the school. Actually, the real meaning of Edmonds' 
research had less to do with the capabilities of children than with the capabilities 
of school people. Prior to the school-effectiveness movement, it was widely 
believed among professionals and others associated with the public school that 
school factors did not determine children's success in school. When children 
failed in school, explanations for their failure almost invariably concluded that 
the causal factors were family income, nutrition, cultural deprivation, and so 
forth. The idea that schools alone could change their practices so that children's 
achievement would rise significantly was almost a heresy. 

Now researchers know what many good educators have known and said all 
along. These conclusions can be summed up as follows: 

1. The vast majority of at-risk children are fully capable of succeeding in the 
academic prreram of the public schools. 

2. At-risk children do not need anything special by way of pedagogy. In the 
overwhelming majority of the cases, the at-risk children fail because an 
appropriate quality of regular instruction is not made available to them. 

3. Even under circumstances where at-risk children have fallen behind in 
their academic work, when given appropriate regular pedagogy, they can 
catch up with their age peers and, under certain circumstances, may even 
do better than average for their age group. 

THE AT-RISK CONCEPT 

If these things are true, what do we mean by "at-risk child"? For many 
people, the term indicates a student with certain specific mental deficiencies. 
Such a student is sometimes considered not simply to be deficient in achieve- 
ment but also to be deficient in the basic capacity to achieve. 

However, there is another way of thinking about what places the child at risk. 
A child, through no fault of his or her own, may be placed in a situation where 
access to an appropriate quality of regular instruction is restricted. For example, 
poverty and minority-group status are likely to place children at risk for the 
simple reason that both of those factors are often associated with the lack of 
distribution of high-quality services to children. Teacher turnover may be very 
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high in low-iricome neighborhoods. Further, many professionals regard assign- 
ments to schools in more-affluent areas as most desirable; hence there is greater 
competition among able professionals for such assignments. Many teachers also 
try to avoid or resist being assigned to less-desirable schools. The net effect is 
that children do not have an equal opportunity lo be exposed to the best teachers 
schools have to offer. 

Consequently, the greatest risk poor and minority children may face is that 
which comes from our incorrect perception of the problem. Such a perception 
causes us to blame the child for what we have failed to provide and to search for 
solutions through an examination of children rather than systems. 

THE IMPOTENCE OF REFORM 

During the past decade, in spite of numerous school-reform reports and 
abundant school-effectiveness and teacher-effectiveness research, most efforts 
have failed to address meaningfully the problems of low-achieving students or 
students considered to be at risk. Many of the school reform reports are not 
equity-oriented at all. A few school-reform reports appear to be "excellence"- 
oriented. Some educators have suspected that the "excellence" terminology is 
sometimes used not as evidence of a concern for excellence at all, but as a code 
word to signal a retreat from the decade of "Great Society'" equity efforts in 
education. Even if this is not the case, there is little or nothing in the school 
reform reports and effectiveness research in general that offers promise for the 
massive changes in education necessarj' to save the huge nuinber of children in 
our systems who are at risk. 

While school-effectiveness and teacher-effectiveness research have answered 
certain questions, they still leave other very important questions unanswered. 
For example, it is clear that schools can be turned around. They can produce 
academic achievement where it was not expected or predicted. However, 
virtually all of the school-effectiveness and teacher-effectiveness research suffers 
from the same general flaw. The researchers' criterion for success in almost all 
cases has been the achievement by students of minimum competencies, usually in 
"basic skills." Tests of basic skills are given to students before and after some 
type of instructional treatment or when comparing different types of educational 
settings. 

What is missing from the research is a set of studies that use maximum- 
competency criteria. This is important, since once successful schools are identified 
using minimum-competency criteria, then various types of fine-grained analyses 
of school processes are undertaken. Participant observation, ethnography, or 
other forms of examination of school practices help to explain the successes that 
are seen. Based upon such analyses, general characteristics of effective schools 
have been identified. But as stated earlier, these are characteristics that describe 
schools that are effective in producing minimum rather than maximum compe- 
tencies. 
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Some educators assume it takes the same type of professional effort to 
produce minimum competencies as it does to produce :naximum competencies. 
My field experiences tell me this simply is not the case. Having observed many 
maximum-competency schools in operation, I have found many characteristics 
present m them that were not identified in the minimum-compr ' *icy research. 
For example, many maximum competency schools seem to rely upon high levels 
of academic preparation for the teaching staff; the development of a special 
ethos; a shared high-level academic mission among the faculty; and the 
extensive and approp iate use of well-conceived and well-planned field trips, 
outside speakers, and so forth. We need a great deal of research to determine if 
these and other variables typify the maximum competency schools. 

PROBLEMS WITH THE USE OF EFFECTP/E-SCHOOLS RESEARCH RESULTS 

I also believe educators find great difficulty in putting the results of school- 
effectiveness research and the recommendations from the school-reform reports 
into practice, for a ven/ simple reason. Committees, observers, and researchers 
usually participate in a data-rich environment. That is to say, when they observe 
live situations or when indirect observations are made rlose to the source, many 
things become apparent other than the specific things the researcher is inter- 
ested in and will later report. Such additional things may actually be major 
factors influencing success. 

However, reports of research usually are presented in summary form. For 
example, the whole body of school-effectiveness research has been summarized 
into checklists usually numbering a dozen or so items. While these checklists 
may indeed identify general critical characteristics of an effective minimum- 
competency school, it is difficult to use them, as some educators do, for direct 
planning of day-to-day professional activities. For example, if one characteristic 
of an effective school is that "the leader monitors ^losely the work of teachers 
and students," then we have a simple statement of what may in fact be a 
complex reality with many possibilities. There are an unlimited number of ways 
by which an educational leader may perfoim such monitoring. The particular 
ways that are chosen must be responsive to the personal styles, and characteris- 
tics of the people involved and to the context within which monitoring is to 
occur. It is very difficult to go from the general principle that monitoring should 
occur to particular requirements about the way that monitoring should occur. 

The school-reform reports, the school-effectiveness reports, and the teacher- 
effectiveness reports can, should, and often do serve to stimulate the best in 
professional thinking and, hopefully, in practice as well. However, something 
more is needed if the benefits of these insights are to be made available to 
teachers and students. 

MAiONG SUCCESS WITH aT-RISK STUDENTS REAL 

It is extremely important for educators to realize that live examples exist of 
what to do. I have found such exa^nples in schools in almost every major city! 
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However, I have seen few examples that are districtwide. One of the most 
surprising things to me is that in district after district I have visited, local 
examples of success are not widely known among either the teaching staff of the 
district or among the administrative staff. Occasionally, outstanding local 
examples of success that are publicised in the popular medi^ appear to be 
resented by some who do not know about the examp^ from firsthand experi- 
ence. 

It is unlikely that school-district leadersliip can use existing local examples as 
universal models to be applied throughout an entire district. But what can be 
applied throughout tne district is he identification of high-quality site leadership, 
which in turn would be allowed the flexibility to do what was necessary to produce 
an effective school, especially an effective school at the maximum-competency 
level. This does not mean that a laissez-faire school leadership situation should 
be established. Nor does it mean that examples of excellence cannot be useful for 
educators other than at a particular local school site. What we must reniember is 
that while maximum-competency models may not be easily mass-produced, they 
can be used in other ways. The central administration can make it possible for 
school-site leaders to visit schools that are examples of success. 

It has been my experience that there are far too few opportunities for such 
visitations to take place. As a result, many excellent examples of school 
leadership go unobserved by peers. For such examples to be useful, teachers and 
administrators must make frequent, in-depth visits and have opportunities for 
discussion among peers. 

In the final analysis, there is no substitute for the professional judgment of the 
school-site leader, i.e., the principal, even while that leader must be accountable 
for results to central authority. The leadership functions of a principal cannot be 
standardized or made mechanical. The element of professional judgment must 
always be considered . However, this judgment can be influenced significantly by 
a broader awareness of school success with at-risk students. Many principals have 
never seen a successful school that serves at-risk students. Therefore, they have no 
models with which to work. Many such principals will actually hear about the 
reports of research on effective schools and on effective teaching. Most of them 
accept this research intellectually, but may not be able to internalize it at an 
operational level in the absence of opportunities to experience a concrete reality. 

TEACHER EDUCATION AND AT-RISK STUDENTS 

Many children are at risk because of the quality of the tpacher-education 
process. Like public-school education, teacher education also has been under- 
going reform. Many new proposals for teacher-education reform have been 
made. Among the most recent reform reports are the Carnegie Corporation and 
Holmes Group reports. However, these reports seem to contain many of the 
weaknesses of public-school reform reports. In the case of teacher education, 
changes are recommended with no data to show that those changes will mean 
better teaching as measured by better results in student academic achievement 
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or other forms of achievement. If the basic "it/' or standard content, of teacher 
education does not change, then making other changes will be like rearranging 
the deck chairs on the Titamc. 

Every teacher education institution should be able to identify a pool of 
successful schools for at-risk students. Such successful schools can serve as 
examples and a > laboratories for teacher training and administrative leadership 
training. I continue to be amazed that virtually all of the most powerf'i' 
examples of successful teaching approaches for at-risk children I know aboui 
are infrequently used by faculty of the regular teacher-education programs in 
cities where they are located. For example, Project SEED is located in Berkeley, 
California, and is headquartered in Washington, D.C. It is a very successful 
teaching approach that has been used for almost two decades. It teaches 
high-level mathematical skills in algebra to elementary-school children from 
kindergarten through sixth grade. Yet, in spite of the success of this pedagogy, 
there has been little or no involvement of university teacher-education faculty in 
the observation, analysis, and utilization of Project SEED'S strategies in teacher 
training. The same thing may be said of Dr. Feuerstein's model for working 
with low-per fondling children in special education. The Dynamic Assessment of 
Retarded Performers (diagnostic testing) and Instrumental Enrichment (remedial 
teaching). This failure to use successful approaches would be understandable if 
other effective or successful approaches to teaching at-risk students were well 
known and widely present^ ' in teacher-education programs. However, this 
does not appear to be the case. 

Above all, teacher-education programs must have valid models of service to 
at-risk children for demonstration purpo^res. Ideally, they should have many 
valid models. 

WHY DO WE FAIL TO BE GUIDED BY KNOWN SUCCESS? 

One may ask why, if the knowledge of how to be successful with at-risk 
children ?s available and if it has been available for a long period of time, such 
knowledge has not Leen transferred. I believe there are several reasons: 

1. Many of the successful models are simplv not studied at all. For example, 
many private schools are consistently successful in producing high levels 
of academic achievement for their students, including at-risk students. In 
fact, some of these private schools, such as the Marcus Garvey School in 
Los Angeles, were established for the exclusive purpose of educating 
at-risk students. Yet we have little or no research that would enable us to 
describe what is going on in such successful maximum-competency 
private school operations. Therefore, these schools' understanding of 
success cannot be transferred easily to other schools. 

2. Many of the studies of effective instruction are not ethnographic studies. 
The research models that have been popular in education for decades are 
primarily statistical and static. The proctss of education itself is not studied 
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often enough through the most sensitive methodologies available for that 
purpose. Participant observation, ethnography, and other forms of 
anthropological observation are often better suited for studying school 
processes than are those which have been developed for psychological 
research. Shirley B. Heath's Ways with Words and Ray Rist's The Urban 
School: A Factor for Failure are examples of the types of revelations possible 
when appropriate methodologies are used. 

3. Many studies miss the active principles in success even if they are 
ethnographic or participant-observation studies. This is dependent upon 
the degree of sophisti* ation and insights of the researchers. For example, 
Dr. Barbara Sizemore's study of effective schools identifies several vari- 
ables that have been missed by most school-effectiveness researchers 
(Sizemore, 1985, forthcoming). One of these variables is particularly 
interesting. Dr. Sizemore describes a general attitude of successful prin- 
cipals: "They have made a decision that they don't want to be superin- 
tendents." The statement captures the independent, single-minded, task- 
oriented, risk-taking streak that is present in ma-.y successful principals. 
For example, such principals would not accept the assignment of faculty 
to their school who they beli" Cu would not get the best work from 
children. As a result, many such administrators were frequently in trouble 
with the central office and were often seen as noncooperative. 

Another example of locating the active principle in access is found in 
the work of William Jchntz in Project SEED. For Johntz the academic 
preparation of teachers in mathematics is critical. It is only when that 
preparation can be assured that the matter of pedagogy should be faced. 
Then the type of pedagogy becomes extremely impuw--..t. In this situa- 
tion, as in the case of Mortimer Adler with his Padeia Proposal the 
foundation of the pedagogy should be the "Socratic" questioning method, 
a method that can be executed successfully only if the teacher has a broad 
and deep reservoir of content. 

The active principle in success, for Dr. Feuerstein, is that mental structures 
for pooriy performing students must be changed. The goal of his system 
of D> ramie Assessment and Instrumental Enrichment is structural cogni- 
tive modification, or fundamental changes in the basic habits and patterns 
of information processing. In the case of Freire, the use by the teacher of the 
student's prior knmledge and the axvakening of the student by the teacher to the 
student's own creative history as the foundation for critical dialogue are key 
principles. Still other edut ational leaders have pointed to the social envi- 
ronment surrounding the schools that can operate in support of the school. 
Community awareness of the school, community participation in the 
school, and especially school participation in the community all point to 
active but hidden ingredients in some schools' success. 

4. Many studies waste time and resources with a focus on presumed 
environmental preconditions for learning rather than upon successful 
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instructional practices, regardless of the environment. Such studies 
deflect the attention of professionals to things that are not truly essential 
in the design of good teaching practices. 
5. Many "projects" are funded for implementation without sufficient infra- 
shiictijre to support the intervention. For example, the Deti-oit Public 
School System recently made a commihnent to implement a program of 
Dynamic Assessment and Instrumental Enrichment. The superficial way 
to implement such a program would have been to provide minimal 
training for a small group of teachers and psychologists who were to 
receive Dynamic Assessment training and for the group of teachers who 
were to receive training in Instrumental Enrichment (remedial instruc- 
tion). However, th,: Director of Special Education and her associates 
understood very quickly that much more would be needed to prevent 
those individuals who had learned new methodologies from being 
absorbed into a vast system, being isolated within the system, and 
operating without reinforcement. As a result, the Department of Special 
Education made special efforts to build a strong infrastructure within the 
school system so that the program would have the greatest chance of 
success. The build' ig of that infrastructure included the following ele- 
ments: 

a. Sufficient numbers of professionals were trained in order to have a 
critical mass within the district who "spoke the same language" and 
could serve to critique district efforts. 

b. Proceeding on the fact that many things learned are quicklv forgotten 
if not reinforced, the school system provided extra depth in the 
professional training proces- Efforts of all teachers were reinforced 
through extra in-depth training, numerous opportunities for profes- 
sionals in the program to meet and review what they had been doing, 
and opportianities to plan for joint activities in the future. Many other 
steps were taken to build the infi-astructure in support of Detroit's 
professionals. Those efforts appear to be paying off. 

All of these factors together help explain why knowledge we have about how 
to succeed wth at-risk students is not transferred into regular practice. 

WHY WELL-INTENDED PlJBLlC POLICY EFFORTS FAIL 

Why does public pohcy , m lo show such inconsistent or poor effects' 
Many educators and polic>/-a , rs riive succeeded in establishing rules and 
programs designed to heir ^.-u. c stv J='n. Yet many of these efforts have not 
borne the haiits their de-/- • r. V ^e-^ iox. There are many reasons for this 
failure, including the fo'lv ;i ■ e^sons: 

1. Often, with the b«^b. intentions, policymakers actually mandate poor 
practice. For exi,mpie, the Education of the Handicapped Act (Public Law 
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94-142) was designed primarily as an accountability system to guarantee 
due process and equal access for children to educational opportunity. As 
a part of that process of accountability, an individual education program (lEP) 
for children was required. This requirement has resulted in massive 
activity among educators all across the country. As I have observed, it has 
also been massively misunderstood. Many educators have tended to view 
the lEP as a pedagogical tool, whether or not they have faith in it as a tool 
instead of as an accountability instrument. Yet, to my knowledge, there 
are no data to show that the use of lEPs results in greater gains for 
children in school. 

2. Many public policy efforts maintain a "mission control" mentality. This 
means that the management of day-to-day instructional decision-making 
often tends to be centralized outside the school site. This is seen most 
clearly in the many reading programs in use in some school districts. The 
adoption of a basal series almost requires that all teachers approach the 
teaching of reading in exactly the same way, even on the same schedule. 
The poor results of such practice with at-risk students should suggest the 
need for extreme caution in mandating the day-by-day actions of teachers. 

3. Policymakers are confronted with the decision of whether to use the 
"stick" or the "car/ot" in putting requirements before teachers. I believe 
that the vast majority of teachers want desperately to succeed. They want 
to enjoy their work; they want to receive the feedback that comes from 
doing a job well. Most will take risks in order to improve their professional 
skills and to try new approaches that may succeed with children who are 
at risk. Categorically, the carrot is better than the stick in encourar-ng that 
participation. 

4. Policymakers often legitimize false categories, leading ultimately to the 
instant institutionalization of poor practice. For example, I can think of 
little worse in school pedagogy today than the long-time use of the 
categories "educable mentally retarded" and "learning-disabled." Espe- 
cially for the category "learning-disabled," there is no professionally 
agreed-upon definition whatsoever. We do not know what it is; we do not 
know how it works, or if it does. And there certainly are no specialized 
pedagogies that are successful in dealing with learning disability. Yet, 
when policymakers fund and require teacher certification and child 
labeling and placement in such categories, or require educators to use 
such categories in the design of instruction, they reinforce invalid peda- 
gogy to the detriment of at-risk children. Funding in such categories 
should be provided only when it is clear that children benefit from the 
practices associated with the category. 

5. Finally, policymakers who attempt to ensure an adequate quality of 
performance for children at risk often use paper-and-pencil criteria rather 
than performance criteria when determining teacher competency. For 
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example, legislative requirements that teachers pass paper-and«pencil 
exams for admission to teacher educaHon, for exit from teacher educaHon, 
and for licensing ignore the fact that there is no guarantee that high 
scorers on sach exams will be good teachers. At the same time, no data 
exist to show whether those who are excluded from teaching because of 
low scores on paper-and-pencil exams are poor teachers. 

Taken together, these represent the types of public-policy decisions that may 
have an effect exactly the opposite of that intended. 

MAKING PUBLIC POLICY FOR SUCCESS WITH AT-RISK STUDENTS 

How can public policy change the outcome for children at risk? In view of the 
fact that public-policy acHons can exacerbate the risks some children face, it is 
even more important for policymakers to realize the possibility and high 
desirability of appropriate use of public policy as an instrument for reducing the 
risks for at-risk children. With risk reduction as the goal, the following activities 
by policymakers should be considered. 

1. At-risk children can be helped by public policies that support valid 
inservice training for the present teaching staff to improve both teaching 
methods and academic grounding in content. In the case of pedagogical 
training, public policy should support only such training as can be clearly 
demonstrated to improve teaching practices (as measured by positive 
changes in student performance). 

2. In view of the fact that many successful approaches to serving at-risk 
children appear to be performed under isolated conditions, it is important 
that a massive effort to provide for the videotaped documentaron of 
successful practice in natural school environments be supported. Such 
videotaped documentaHon can, over Hme, be carefully edited in order to 
illustrate in real terms that teachers can be successful with at-risk students 
and to show what it is about teaching that produces student learning. 
Many of the present audio-visual n.aerials on teaching methodology are 
not done in live classrooms. They are contrived and in no way represent 
a realisHc portrayal of what actually takes place in schools. Such video- 
taped documentation would be a major effort, one which has yet to be 
done on the scale necessary. 

3. Public policymakers can require content equity in the educational program 
of the school. The school curriculum must be desegregated. All vestiges of 
racism, sexism, or any other kind of "ism" must be removed. But more than 
*ha^ it is important to reconstruct the whole £tory of the human experience 
as it applies to every content area of the curriculum. A good example of how 
this can be achieved is the Portland (Oregon) Public Schools MulHethnic 
Curriculum Project. It is a project in which outstanding internaHonal 
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experts (with appropriate multiethnic backgrounds) in five academic dis- 
ciplines, working with diverse ethnic community groups, completed a 
massive multiethnic curriculum change. The content areas were science, 
mathematics, language arts, art and music, and social science. 

4. Policymakers can improve the educational environment for at-risk chil- 
dren by insisting that psychological assessments have instructional valid- 
ity. "Instrucrional validity" means that the use of psychological assess- 
ment must be shown in the long run to be beneficial to children. Nothing 
is worse for at-risk children than to subject them to seemingly scienrific 
assessment practices that do not have the ultimate result of contributing 
positively to their academic achievement. When a child is assessed and 
continues to perform below par, the impression is given that his or her low 
performance has been scientifically validated. 

5. Policymakers can make a major contribution to the education of at-risk 
children by supporting the identification of local demonstration sites that 
are successful in the education of at-risk children. These sites could then 
be made available for professional visitation and their use encouraged. In 
addition to locating live-demonstration sites, policymakers should sup- 
port research to document and validate the professional practices that are 
observed. Policymakers should reward success throu^ its systematic 
study and its representation to the broader professional community. 

6. Policymakers should insist on true reform of teacher education -reform 
that focuses on the clinical program for the training of teachers. In order 
to do this, the education program must be staffed by clinical professors 
who are able to demonstrate to teacher-education candidates the peda- 
gogical strategies they represent, especially those strategies effective with 
at-risk students. 

7. Policymakers can improve the educational environment for at-risk chil- 
dren by supporting an expanded co-curricula program for the schools. 
More than all other children, at-risk students need a broader exposure to 
the wider community in order to provide information and socialization 
opportunities most of them do not have. Over the past few decades, some 
schools have de-emphasized the co-curricula program in an attempt to 
focus more on the "basics." This should not be an "either/or" proposition 
but a "both/and" one, especially where at-risk children are concerned. 

8. Finally, policymakers should set maximum-competency standards for all 
children and should then move to provide the services necessary for all 
children to reach maximum competency. To measure the effectiveness of 
schools by appeal to minimum-competency data is to institutionalize low 
expectations for children. The low expectations will be followed by low 
performance. On the other hand, reaching for the higher standards, if 
supported, can make a significant difference in the academic achievement 
of at-risk students. 
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CONCLUSION 

Children are least at risk when we decide that their education is our highest 
priority. They are most at risk when we decide that the pedagogy required for 
them is complicated and beyond the reach of ordinary teachers. There are 
political problems that make it difficult for us to do what is best for our children. 
We must approach these as political rather than as pedagogical problems. All we 
need in order to solve the pedagogical problems is the will to do so. Certainly the 
efforts of the chief state school officers here and in further planned activities offer 
a bright ray of hope, perhaps the brightest in nearly a decade. If you [chief state 
school officers] are determined, we can win! 
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ACCELERATING ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION FOR DISADVANTAGED 

STUDENTS 
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Schools today are faced with a major challenge in that almost one-third of the 
nation's elementary and secondary students are educationally disadvan- 
taged. This proportion is rising as new waves of immigration, increasing poverty 
among families with children, and high birth rates augment the disadvantaged 
population (Levin, 1986). The failure to address the needs of these students will 
mean increased social and political turmoil, a less-competitive economy, higher 
costs of other social services, and a larger educational sector characterized by 
rising costs, lower quality, and greater conflict. 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest some systematic actions that states 
might take in addressing the needs of the educationally disadvantaged. Partic- 
ular attention will be devoted to their current status and the challenge that they 
present to the states. The paper will respond with the elements of a long-term 
solution that focuses on the elementary school as well as with a set of actions 
that the states can take to address the challenge. 



STATUS OF THE EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED 

For the purpose of this presentation, educationally disadvantaged pupils are 
defined as those students who lack the home resources and community 
resources to benefit fully from conventional schooling practices and from the 
recent wave of educational reforms. Because of poverty, cultural differences, or 
linguistic differences, they tend to have low academic achievement and to 
experience high secondary-school dropout rates. Such students are especially 
concentrated among minority groups, immigrant^' non-English-speaking fami- 
lies, and economically disadvantaged populations. 

Over the last two decades, some progress has been made in improving the 
education of the disadvantaged (Levin, 1986, pp. 8--9). For example, studies of 
academic achievement between minority and nonminority students and 
between students of low socioeconomic status and other students suggest that 
as much as one-quarter of the achievement gap that existed between these 
groups has been closed in the last twenty years. Nevertheless, we have reached 
a plateau in which most of the gap remains, and whatever progress has been 
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made has not been adequate to bring disadvantaged students into the main- 
stream of educational life in Amenta. 

Typically, the disadvantaged child begins schooling with poorer achievement 
in those subjects that are valued by schools, and the achievement gap grows so 
that by secondary school such students are performing at two to three years 
below grade level on the average. This places such pupils at about the twentieth 
percentile in standard achievement, which relegates them to less-demanding 
courses and remedial work rather than a standard curriculum. High-school 
dropout rates for these students have been estimated at about 50 percent, 
resulting in an undereducated class of adults with respect to economic, political,' 
and social opportunities (Levin, 1986). 

Nor has the latest wave of refonns made a meaningful impact on the education 
of disadvantaged students. As meritorious as these reforms may be for other 
students, they do not address the specific needs of the disadvantaged. The 
reforms stress raising standards at the secondary level, without providing addi- 
tional resources or ne'v strategies to assist the disadvantaged in meeting these 
highei standards. Any strategy for improving the educational plight of the dis- 
advantaged must begin at the elementary level and must be dedicated to pre- 
paring children for doing high-quality work in secondary school. Simply raising 
standards at the secondary level without making it possible for the disadvantaged 
to meet the new standards is more likely to lead tc their dropping out. 

Two of the most typical recent state reforms are the setting of minimum 
competency standards for a diploma and the raising of course requirement for 
graduation. Paradoxically, both of these may contribute to the dropping out of 
disadvantaged students who already have difficulty in meeting the old stan- 
dards (McDill, Natriello, and Pallas, 1985). Unless the achievement gap can be 
substantially closed before students enter secondary school, the higher stan- 
dards will serve to hirther discourage the disadvantaged rather than to improve 
their performance. 



DIRE SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES 

In the absence of substantial interventions, the rapidly mcreasing population 
of educationally disadvantaged students will ultimately emerge as a large and 
growing population of disadvantaged adults. The potential consequences of 
ignoring the needs of these students will affect not only the disadvantaged but 
the larger society as well (Levin, 1986, pp. 13-16). These consequences include 

1) the emergence of a dual society with a large and poorlv educated underclass; 

2) massive disruption in higher education; 3) reduced economic competitiveness 
of the nation as well as those states and industries most heavily impacted by these 
populations; and 4) higher costs for public services that are a response to poverty. 

1. A Dual Society. As the disadvantaged population increases without appro- 
priate educational interventions to improve its situation substantially, this group 
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is likely to form the underclass of a dual society. Composed of racial and ethnic 
minorities and persons from economically disadvantaged origins, the group will 
face high unemployment rates, low earnings, and menial occupations. At the 
same time the political power of the disadvantaged will increase as their 
numbers and potential votes rise. The specter of a dual society suggests great 
political conflict and potential social upheaval. 

2. Conflict in Higher Education. The implications for higher education are also 
severe. Larger and larger numbers of educationally disadvantaged will mean 
that the public institutions of higher education will have to become more 
restrictive in their admissions criteria or more devoted to remedial academic 
work. Either direction is fraught with problems. Substantial remedial activities 
will require additional university resources, and students will take longer to 
complete their degrees. All of this means that costs to universities and students 
will spiral. The increase in remedial functions will alter the character of public 
higher education, with a tendency to water down the overall curriculum and 
reduce standards as pressures increase to approve the application of such 
courses to degree programs. 

Alternatively, the universities may seek to restrict admissions through 
greater reliance on standardized test scores and more academic course require- 
ments so that fewer persons from disadvantaged populations can participate in 
higher education. Even now a disproportionately small share of minority and 
educationally disadvantaged students are eligible to participate in public higher 
education because of their high rates of dropping out and poor academic 
records. But these disproportions will be exacerbated by creating an elite system 
for admissions, a result that flies in the face of the democratic mission conferred 
upon public systems of higher education supported by tax revenues collected 
from the entire population. At the same time that higher education would 
become more exclusive, those who were increasingly excluded would be 
expanding their political power at both the state and federal levels. Clearly, such 
a policy will lead co political and social turmoil, both on and off the campuses. 

3. Economic Deterioration. A further consequence of the present treatment of 
the educationally disadvantaged will be a serious deterioration in the quality of 
the labor force. A? long as the disadvantaged were just a small minority of the 
population, they could b. absorbed into seasonal and low-skill jobs or relegated 
to unemployment without direct consequences for the overall economy. How- 
ever, as their numbers grow and they continue to experience low achievement 
and high dropout rates, a larger and larger portion of the available labor force 
will be unprepared for available jobs. Here we refer not only to managerial, 
professional, and technical jobs, but to the huge and burgeoning numbers of 
lower-level service jobs that characterize the economy. Clerical workers, cashiers, 
and salespeople need basic skills in oral and written communications, compu- 
tations, and reasoiiing that are not guaranteed to the educationally disadvan- 
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taged. A United States government study in 1976 found that while 13 percent of 
all seventeen-year-olds were classified as functionally illiterate, the percentages 
of illiterates among Hispanics and blacks were 56 and 44 percent respectively 
(National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1976). 

The Uruted States is already facing great difficulties in maintaining a 
competitive economic stance relative to other industrialized and industrializing 
nations. As the disadvantaged become an increasing and even a dominant share 
of the labor force in some states and regions, their inadequate educational 
preparation will undermine the competitive position of the industries and states 
in which they work. Employers will suffer lagging productivity, higher training 
costs, and competitive disadvantages that will result in lost sales and profits. 
Federal, state, and local governments will suffer a declining tax base and loss of 
tax revenues. 

4. Rising Costs of Public Services. The economic losses will come at a time when 
the cost of public services is rising for populations that are disadvantaged by 
inadequate education. More and more citizens will need to rely upon public 
assistance for survival, and increasing numbers of undereducated teens and 
adults will pursue illegal activities to fill idle time and obtain the income that is 
not available through legal pursuits. 

The inability to find regular employment that pays sufficiently to overcome 
poverty will require greater public subsidies to overcome increases in poverty 
and to counter drugs, prostitution, theft, and other alternatives to legal 
employment. These developments will reduce the attractiveness of the United 
States as a place to live, while increasing the costs of police services and the 
criminal justice system ?s well as public assistance. Pressures will be placed on 
the middle class to pay higher taxes at the same time that their incomes are 
thre itened by a flagging economy, creating an additional source of political 
contiict as besieged taxpayers resist tax increases. 

STATE ACTIONS ON THE STATUS OF THE DISADVANTAGED 

This section has reviewed the issue of who the educationally disadvantaged 
are as well as their lack of educational progress, the inappropriateness of present 
educational reforms for meeting their needs, and the consequences of inaction. 
Each of these areas has important implications for state action. 

• States need to define clearly the criteria for considering children to be 
educationally disadvantaged and to make accurate estimates of their present 
and future numbers and distribution among school districts. This process 
should be informed by a standard definition of educationally disadvantaged 
students, possibly one that is established by the Council of Chief State School 
Officers (CCSSO). 

• States need to establish an assessment system that will continuously monitor 
the patterns of educational progress among these students, with specific 
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attention to differences among the various racial and ethnic subgroups. 
Indicators that are used in the assessment system should include achievement 
scores, dropout rates, attendance, teenage pregnancy, drug use, school 
violence and vandalism, and a wide range of other appropriate measures. 
Such an assessment approach should have the capability to delineate areas 
of both progress and continuing problems. The CCSSO might take the lead 
in suggesting categories for assessment and a uniform measurement 
approach. 

• States need to examine the consequences of the mcreased number of educa- 
tionally disadvantaged students for state higher education, social equality, 
economic productivity and employment, and the costs of public services. This 
information should be disseminated to the population at large as well as to the 
political constituencies that will be most affected and to those who can provide 
political leadership and support for a campaign to address the needs of the 
educationally disadvantaged. 

• States need to explore their present strategies for addressing the educational 
needs of the disadvantaged and consider reforms and interventions that are 
more appropriate than the earlier wave of reforms of the eighties. We will 
explore these issues in more detail in the next section. 

WHAT IS WRONG? 



If disadvantaged students are unable to improve their educational standing 
through existing school programs, something is wrong with our present 
schooling interventions. CHsadvantaged students begin their schooling with a 
learning gap in those areas valued by schools and mainstream economic and 
social institutions. The existing model of intervention assumes that they will not 
be able to maintain a normal instructional pace without prerequisite knowledge 
and learning skills. Thus such youngsters nre placed in less-demanding instruc- 
tional settings— either by pulling them out of their regular classrooms or by 
adapting the regular classroom to their needs— to pro^;ide remedial or compen- 
satory educational services. This approach appears to be both rational and 
compassionate, but it has exactly the opposite consequences of those intended. 

First, it stigmatizes them with a mark of inferiority and reduces learning 
expectations both for them and for their teachers. Such students are viewed as 
slow learners and treated accordingly, with negative consequences for student 
esteem and performance. Second, slow-paced instruction tends to place a heavy 
emphasis on endless repetition of material through drill and practice. The result 
is a school experience that lacks intrinsic vitality, omits crucial learning skills and 
reinforcement, and moves at a plodding pace. It is also joyless. 

These two characteristics nean that the disadvantaged child gets further and 
further behind the educational mainstream the longer that he or she is in school. 
That is, the very model of rem^^diation is one that must necessarily reduce 
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educational progress and widen the achievement gap between advantaged and 
disadvantaged children. 

The widening gap in achievement over the school experience would seem to 
run counter to the philosophy of compensatory or remedial programs. In theory, 
such programs were established to close the gap. But the fact of the matter is that 
schools do not focus on the gap per se. There is no time limit established for 
closing the achievement gap and bringing disadvantaged youngsters into the 
educational mainstream. Rather, the interventions tend to be procedural and 
mechanical, without clear goa's. 

Finally, most compensatory educational programs do not involve teachers 
and parents sufficiently or draw adequately upon available community re- 
sources. Parents are often viewed as "the problem" rather than being enlisted as 
a potentially positive influence for their children's learning. Professional staff at 
the school level are typically omitted from participating in the important 
educational decisions that they must ultimately implement. Such an omission 
means that teachers ar^ expected to dedicate themselves to the implementation 
of programs which do not necessarily reflect their professional judgments, a 
condition that is not likely to spur great enthusiasm. 

In contrast, effecH^^e programs must be based upon raising expectations and 
conferring higher status on the disadvantaged he learning progress that 
they will make rather than on lowered expectations and stigmas. Programs must 
provide vivid examples, interesting applications, and challenging problems 
rather than emphasize repetitive learning through constant drill and practice. 
They must set explicit goals for bringing these students into the educational 
mainstream, and they must empower teachers and parents to address the 
specific needs of students. Most important, the approach should incorporate a 
comprehend. /e set of strategies that reinforce one another in creating an 
organizational push toward raising the achievement of students. 



ACCELERATED SCHOOLS AS SOLUTIONS 



Using these principles, we have designed an Accelerated School for trans- 
forming existing schools that have high concentrations cf disadvantaged young- 
sters, a situation typically found in large cities and some rural areas. The 
Accelerated School is a transitional eleme^ildiy school that is designed to bring 
disadvantaged children up to grade level by the completion of the sixth grade. 
The goal of the school is to enable disadvantaged students to benefit from 
mainstream secondary-school instruction bv effecdvely closing the achievement 
gap in elementary school. 

By bringing children into the educational mainstream, Vvc mean more than 
bringing them up to grade level in basic skills that are .neasured by standardized 
tests. We are referring also to children's capabilities in problem solving and 
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communications as well as to their educational aspirations and self-concept as 
learners. All of these need to be addressed, not just those dimensions measured 
on standardized tests. The approach is also designed to be a dropout-prevention 
program in that it will eliminate the most important single cause of dropping 
out— serious achievement deficits. 

As reflected in the works of Comer (1980) and Goodlad (1984), the stress is on 
the elementary school as a whole rather than on a particular grade, curriculum, 
approach to teacher training, or other more limited ^'rategv. Underlying the 
orp;anizational approach are three major assumptions: first, the strategy must 
enlist a unity of purpose among all of the participants; second, it must 
"empower" all of the major participants and raise their feelings of efficacy and 
responsibility for the outcomes of the school, and third, it must build on the 
considerable strengths of the participants rather than decry their weaknesses. 

Unity of purpjse refers to agreement among parents, teachers, and students 
on a common set of goals for the school that will be the focal point of everyone's 
efforts. Clearly, these should focus on bringing children into th^ educational 
mainstream so that they can fully benefit from their further schooling experi- 
ences and adult opportunities. 

Empowerment refers to the ability of the key participants to make important 
decisions at the school level and in ihe home to improve the education of 
students. It is based upon breaking the present stalemate among administrators, 
teachers, parents, and students in which the participants tend to blame each 
other as well as other factors "beyond their control" for the poor educational 
outcomes of disadvantaged students. Unless all of the major participants can be 
empowered to seek a common set of goals and influence the f 'ucational and 
social process that can achieve those goals, it is unlikely ;hat the desired 
improvements will take place or be sustained (Bandura, 1986; Rogers, 198>). 

An accelerated school must build upon an expanded role for all groups and 
must tc^ke responsibility for the educational i rocess and educational results. 
Such an =^pproach requires a shift to a school-based decision approach with 
heavy involvement of teachers and parents and new administrative roles (Levin, 
1987). It requires information and technical assistance on alternatives as st-essed 
in the New Haven approach (Cc 1980), as well as a useful system of 
assessment that can be used as a basis for accountability and for school decision- 
making. 

Building on strengths refers to utilizing all of the learning resources that 
students, parents, ^:hool staff, and communities can bring to the educational 
endeavor (Seeley, 1981). In the quest to place blame for the lack of efficacy of 
schools in improving the education of the disadvantaged, it is easy to exaggerate 
weaknesses of the various participants and ignore strengths. Parents have 
considerable strengths in serving as positive influences for the education of their 
children, not the least of which are a deep love for their children and a desire for 
their children to succeed. Teachers are capable of insights, intuition, and 
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teaching and organizational acumen that are lost in schools that exclude teachers 
from participating in the decisions that they must implement. Both parents and 
teachers are largely underutilized sources of talent in the schools. 

The strengths of disadvantaged students are often overlooked because they 
lack the learning behaviors associated with middle<lass students. Disadvan- 
taged students have their own unusual assets which can be used to accelerate 
their learning. These often include an interest in and a curiosity about oral and 
artistic expression, abilities to learn through the manipulation of appropriate 
learning materials (as stressed by Montessori, 1965, and Montessori, Jr., 1976), 
a capability for engrossment in intrinsically interesting tasks, and the ability to 
learn to write before attaining competence in decoding skills that are prerequi- 
site to reading. In addition, such students can serve as enthusiastic and effective 
learning resources for other students through peer tutoring and cooperative- 
learning approaches. 

School-based administrators are also underutilized by being placed in 
"command" roles to meet the directives and standard operating procedures of 
districts rather than working creatively with parents, staff, and students. In 
addition, communities have considerable resources, including youth organiza- 
tions, senior citizens, businesses, and religious groups, that should be viewed as 
major assets for the schools and the children of the community. The strengths of 
these participants can be viewed as a major set of resources for creating 
accelerated sdiools. 

Within the context of unity of purpose, empowerment, and building on 
strengths, the Accelerated School utilizes an accelerated curriculum and accel- 
erated instructional strategies to bring all children up to grade level and into the 
educational mainstream. A major focus is to ensure that all students see 
themselves in a very positive light as productive learners with many future 
possibilities. 

The table shows the prominent features of the school as well as the 
determinants of student learning that they are designed to affect. This approach 
shares with the "Effective Schools" literature a focus on the entire school and 
high expecta^ons (Edmonds, 1979; Purkey and Smith, 1983). It differs markedly, 
however, in its emphasis on a staff-based decision model as opposed to the 
delegation of all authority to the "instructional leader." 

1. School-based Governance. The principles set out for the Accelerated School 
are relatively broad ones that can be designed and implemented in a wide 
variety of ways. The actual choice of curriculum, instructional strategies, and 
other school policies will be decided by the instructional staff of the school 
within the latitude set by the school district. These decisions will benefit from 
the substantial knowledge base that exists on the various dimensions of school 
programs that have been shown to be particulariy effective for disadvantaged 
students as set out below. However, the specific dimensions and their details 
must be considered, adopted, and molded by the school decision-makers. That 
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TABLE 

Features of the Accelerated School for the Disadvantaged 



Features 



School-based Governance 

Clear Goals 
Stu lents 
Parents 
Staff 



Instructional Strategies 
Affective Aspects 
Use of Time 
^eer Tutoring 
Cooperative Learning 
Homework 



• Pupil and School Assessment 

• Nutrition anH Health 

• Curriculum 
Language 
Mathematics 
Other Areas 



Community Resources 
Adult Tutors 
Businesses 

Social-Service Agencies 

Parental Participation and Training 

Extended Session 



is, the decision-making approach is a school-based one in which those who will 
be providing the instruction will make the decisions. As the school builds this 
capacity, it will be important to get parent representatives involved in the 
decision-making process as well. 

Each school will create its own governance mechanism consisting of a 
governing body as a whole, a steering committee, and task-oriented committees 
with particular assignments that will report to the steering committee and the 
governing body. These decision groups will be composed of instructional staff, 
other staff, parent representatives, and the principal of the school. The principal 
will undertake an important leadership role in identifying problem areas, 
obtaining pertinent information, coordinating the decision process, and assist- 
ing in group dynamics. The principal will also be responsible for obtaining and 
allocating resources from the school district to implement decisions. 

Each school will set out a program that is consonant with the strengths of the 
district and local <itaff. In this way, the reform will be developed by those who 
must implement and evaluate the decisions, a process that is likely to enhance 
professional commitment. Indeed, the ability of teachers and other school staff 
to work together to shape the programs that will guide their daily activities is 
likely to make the school dynamic and exciting 'rom the perspective of the 
educational staff. It is this participation and accountability that are crucial to fully 
engaging the talents and commitments of educators. Details on shifting respon- 
sibilities from district offices to schools and on the internal organization of 
schools are discussed in Levin (1987). 
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2. Goals. In conjunction with the school district and the school board, the 
governing body of the school will establish a clear set of goals for students, 
parents, and staff with respect to the purpose of the school and its activities. The 
overriding goal of the Accelerated School is to bring the academic performance 
of students up to grade level to prepare them for mainstream educadonal 
opportunities by the completion of elementary- school. The setting of overall 
school goals should also consider student attendance and participation ^n school 
activities; teacher attendance, participation, and morale; vandalism and behav- 
ior problems; and school contributions to the community through the perform- 
ing arts and community service. 

Each of the major constituencies will be consulted in setting these goals. The 
inculcation of school goals among students will serve to cre..te high expectations 
and to improve their learning through increasing the effort and time they devote 
to such endeavors. For parents and school staff, the establishment of such goals 
should serve to raise expectations in a way that will improve the instructional 
resource climates of the home and school. As collaboration becomes fuller, new 
goals will be established and old goals may be modified. 

3. Pupil and School AssessmM. The assessment system evaluates the perfor- 
mance of children at school entry and sets a trajectory for meeting the overall 
school goal. Periodic evaluations on wide-spectrum, standardized achievement 
tests as well as tailored assessments created by school staff for each strand of the 
curriculum and school goals will enable the school to see if students are on the 
anticipated trajectory. Such an assessment system will serve both accountability 
anu diagnostic purr^oses for improving instruction. In addition, a schoolwide 
assessment system needs to be established to measure progress toward other 
goals such as parental involvement, student and teacher attendance, and 
student participation. 

4. Nutrition and Health. It is clear thit the capacity of children to learn will be 
heavily influenced by their nutritional status and health. Children without 
adequate diets and with dental and health problems are not likely to have the 
concentration and feeling of well-being that are prerequisite to learning. 
Especially important are undiagnosed and untreated hearing and vision prob- 
lems, since virtually all learning activities are centered around these two senses. 
Schools must work with families and the various social-service agencies (public 
and private) in the community to diagnose and address nutritional and 
health-care needs of disadvantaged students to improve their capacity to learn. 

5. Curriculum. Major curriculum features that have been shown tci be perti- 
nent include a heavily language-based approach for ali subjects, including 
mathematics (Cuevas, Manii, and McClung, 1986). Language use in all of its 
forms— reading, writing, speaking, and listening— must be stressed across the 
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curriculum (Calfee and Barton, 1987; C^lfee and Henry, 1986). An emphasis will 
be placed on analysis, concepts, problem solving, and applications in all subjects 
from the early primary grades. 

An especially important aspect will be the development of interestmg 
applications that relate to the daily lives and experiences of the children and that 
demonstrate the usefulness of the tools and concept that are presented. 
Students will be asked to discover their own applications of the concepts. 

Writing will begin early in the primary grades, as soon as students are able 
to develop even minimal vocabularies. Students will be exposed not only to 
narrative and poetic forms of language use but also to exposition. Mathematics 
will be pre. ated through the development of concepts and applications in order 
to integrate and reinforce the standard arithmetic operations (Romberg, 1986). 
Science and social studies will also build on the development of analytical skills, 
problem solving, concepts, and applications in order to provide a stimulating 
framework for the associative-learning tasks. Most importantly, the students will 
be active subjects in their learning rather than passive objects. 

Substantial attention will also be placed on the arts and physical activities. 
These are not only important for full human development, but they are often 
sources of great intrinsic satisfaction for the participants. Thus these activities 
can play an important role in making the school a vibrant and attractive 
experience. The curriculum design provides conceptual and analytical tools that 
will enhance students' capacit)^ to learn more advanced material while expand- 
ing effort through its purposive attempt to make the school experience more 
engaging (Richardson, 1987). 

6. Instructional Strategies. The choice of instructional strategies must rely 
heavily on ones that will reinforce the curriculum approach and build on 
techniques that have shown effectiveness with the disadvantaged. Most research 
on these techniques has focused on "pullout" programs rather than ones that 
are integrated into the central organization of school instruction for mutually 
supportive and cumulative effects (Madden and Slavin, 1987; Slavin and 
Madden, 1987). The school should stress greater availability of instructional time 
as well as its more effective use (Denham and Lieberman, 1980; Fisher and 
Berliner, 1985). The instructional pace must be fast enough to keep students 
attentive and learning at a rate that is productive, in contrast to the deliberate 
slowdown usually associated with remedial instruction (Barr, 1973-74; Good 
and Grouws, 1978). Curriculum and teaching approaches should be used to 
advantage to maintain students' interest and engage them in active learning. Of 
special importance in this regard are technique^ that are designed to enhance the 
affective school environment such as those suggested by Lozanov (1978) and 
applied by Richardson (1987) to the Accelerated School. 

Peer tutoring has been shown to be an unusually effective approach for 
disadvantaged youngsters (Madden and Slavin, 1987). Among its advantages 
are the tacts that it is flexible in allowing older children to tutor younger ones or 
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more-advanced students at the same level to tutor their colleagues, and the 
tutors often learn as much as those whom they are tutoring. Finally, it is an ideal 
strategy for heterogeneous student groupings, since those who are more 
knowledgeable are tuturs for those who need to master the material. 

Cooperative learning is another effective strategy for enhancing learning 
among diverse groups (Cohen, 1986; Slavin, 1983). Students are given group 
assignments in which there are rewards for group proficiency, providing 
incentives for the more able students to help those who need assistance. Group 
approaches seem to be relatively effective for disadvantaged students, in 
contrast with the individual approach that is common in elementary schools. 

The use of outside assignments or homework that must be done outside of 
the classroom is important in teaching independence and self-reliance. Such 
assignmer ts can be made on a group basis or an individual basis, and they 
prepare students for later grades w^en a high proportion of learning will take 
place through such study. Even in tne first grade, students will be given such 
assignments. While this strategy focuses on expanding student effori and the 
amount of time for learning, the other instructional strategies also address the 
quality of learning resources. 

7, Community Resources. Accelerated schools must enlist all of the resources at 
their disposal to accomplish their mission. Among these are adult tutors who 
can work with individual students and provide assistance to teachers. An 
especially rich source of such talent is senior citizens, many of them former 
teachers, who seek productive activities and social interaction. In addition, local 
businesses can be enlisted to provide personnel and other resources tc; assist 
accelerated schools. Social-service agencies can address basic needs of families, 
including health care, nutrition, and counseling; and youth agencies such as the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts or Big Brothers and Big Sisters can offer enrichment 
programs for the young a*^ter school, oii weekends, and during summers. 

8, ParevMl Participation and Training. Parents will be deeply involved in two 
ways. First, all parents or guardians will be asked to affirm an agreement that 
clarifies the goals of the Accelerated School and the obligations of parents, 
students, and school staff. The agreement will be explained to parents and 
translated if necessary. Parental obligations will include such supportive roles as 
ensuring that children go to bed at a reasonable hour and attend school regularly 
and punctually. Parents will be asked to set high educational expectations for 
their children, to talk to them regularly about the importance of school, and to 
take an interest in their children's activities and the materials that the children 
bring home. 

They will be asked to encourage their children to read on a daily basis and to 
ensure that independent assignments are addressed. They will also be expected 
to respond to queries from the school. The purpose is to emphasize the 
importance of the parental role through the dignity of a written agreement that 
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is affirmed by all parties. Students and school staff will also have ?npropnate 
obligations regarding their roles, with the understanding that the Accelerated 
School will succeed only if all three parties work together. 

Second, parents will be given opportunities to interact with rhe school 
program and to receive training for providing active assistance to their children. 
Such training will include not only the skills for working with a child but also 
many of the academic skills necessary to understand what the child is doing. In 
this respect, it may be necessary to work closely with agencies offering adult 
basic education to provide the parental foundation. The parental dimension can 
improve the capacity and effort of the child as well as increase the time devoted 
to academic learning and provide additional instructional resources in the home 
(Epstein, 1987; Kelly and Smrekar, 1987). 

9, Extended Daily Session. An extended session until 5 PM will provide 
additional learning time for the youngsters. Following the ending of the normal 
school session in early afternoon or midafternoon, the extended-day program 
would provide a rest period, physical activities, arts activities, and a time for 
doing independent assignments or homework. During this period, college 
students and senior-citizen volunteers would work with individual students to 
provide learning assistance. Since many of the children are "latchkey" children, 
the extension of the school day is likely to be attractive to parents. 



IMPLICATIONS OF ACCELERATED SCHOOLf FOR STATES 



The case for creating accelerated schools for disadvantaged students is 
compelling. The large and growing numbers of such students; tueir low 
educational attainments under present schooling methods; and ti>e deleterious 
consequences, for both these students and the larger society, of no* intervening 
represent cogent arguments for drastic improvements in theii education. We 
believe that the principles for creating accelerated schools are at hand and that 
the evidence from similar efforts by James Comer and his associates shows that 
such schools can bring disadvantaged students into the educational mainstream 
(Comer, 1986, 1987). In order for the states to move in this direction, a number 
of policy actions are necessary. 

• The most important implication for the states is to make a clear and stated 
commitment to accelerating the education of disadvantaged students to bring 
them into the educational mainstream by elementary-school completion. Such 
a commitment must be'reinforced by taking the actions that are necessary to 
implement an accelerated approach. This may require both new resources and 
a willingness to reallocate some of the resources that are presently devoted to 
secondary-school dropout prevention, teenage pregnancy reduction, and 
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drug-prevention programs. The successful acceleration of learning and eleva- 
tion of student self-esteem in the elementary years should go far to reduce 
later problems. 

COST IMPLICAnONS FOR STATES 

Not all of the dimensions of accelerated schools will have cost implications, 
since much of the effort will require doing different things with available 
resources. However, such aspects as an extended day and possible summer 
programs, parental education, and tutoring programs are likely to require 
additional resources. While we believe that major strides can be made within 
existing resources, the full development of accelerated schools will require 
additional resources for full program implementation. On the basis of benefit- 
cost studies, we believe that additional costs will be far outweighed by additional 
social benefits (Levin, 1972; Catterall, 1986). 

• States should recognize lhat investments in accelerated education for the dis- 
advantaged will have economic and social benefits that far exceed the *nagni- 
tudes of the required investments. A concerted effort should be made to pi ovide 
the necessary funding, not only because of the benefits that it confers on the 
disadvantaged in bringing them into the educational and social mainstream but 
also because of Ihe benefits conferred upon the state as a whole. 

TIME ALLOCAnON FOR CHANGES AND FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

With respect to time, there are two concerns. First is the issue of how long it 
will take to transform an existing school to a fuliy accelerated one. Our own view 
is that this will be a developmental process that should take about six years for 
an elementary school with a kindergarten and six grades. As school districts gain 
experience in the approach and benefit from both inservice and preservice 
training, it may be possible to accomplish the transition in a shorter period of 
time (e.g., four years). Clearly, the early years must address the establishment of 
effective systems of staff decision-making; assessment; and curriculum goals, 
methods, and content; while the subsequent years can implement additional 
instructional features. It may also be useful to transform curricula for one or two 
grades each year in this transitional period. 

A second aspect of time is finding enough of it during the school year and 
summer to enable school staff to plan and make decisions and to receive training. 
The existing school year provides precious little time to make a major transfor- 
mation of school organization and activities. Perhaps this is one reason for the 
popularity of instructional "packages" that require only a few hours of staff 
training, even though subsequent evaluations do provide evidence that such 
packages are educationally effective. A larger part of the school year and 
summer must be freed up for school staff to invest in planning and implemen- 
tation and in staff development. 
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• States should consider ways in which schools can obtain more time for 
intensive staff development to transform themselves into accelerated organi- 
zations. This can be done through providing supplementary pay for summer 
institutes as well as more staff-development days in which the schools receive 
funding for days devoted to such activities during the school year. 

SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

In terms of school organization, it will be necessary to increase both 
accountability and decision responsibilities of individual schools. This can be 
done by creating appropriate decision structures at the local school level and 
providing the school with the information, technical assistance, and resources to 
address its challenges as well as a system of assessment that enables it to 
evaluate progress. It will also require the school district to change its orientation 
to a more service-oriented one for local school clients rather than a central 
agency that sets out standardized directions and directives for individual 
schools. A preliminary model for such changes has been proposed (Levin, 1987). 

• States should provide the technical assistance to school districts and schools to 
modify their forms of organization to focus greater decision responsibilities on 
the individual school. At the same time, school districts will need assistance in 
creating their own technical services to assist individual schools in their 
jurisdictions. The states might sponsor research and management studies 
which will provide guidelines for the changes as well as consultants to assist 
individual school districts. An additional set of important products might be a 
range of conceptual and practical publications that the state could produce to 
inform a wide audience on the changes and their implementation. 

INFORMATION AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

It is necessary to establish capacity for providing information and technical 
assistance to accelerated schools during the developmental phases. While we 
have created a modest capacity for such assistance under the Accelerated 
Schools Project at Stanford University— enough to work with two schools— and 
the beginning of a clearinghouse to support accelerated schools around the 
country, the ultimate support for such schools must be established in the states 
and the school districts themselves. At the present time the Stanford University 
Accelerated Schools Project is working with regional educational laboratories to 
expand this capacity. 

• States should consider devoting resources to the development of publications 
and expertise on the various dimensions of accelerated education with special 
applicability to the disadvantaged and other underperforming students. States 
should sponsor more research and research syntheses on these topics, 
especidiiy on different instructional strategies and organizational aspects. 
ResuHs could be disseminated widely through both state publicaiions and 
technical assistance. 
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PRESERVICE TRAINING 

An accelerated school approach implies very different roles for teachers and 
adroinistrators. These roles require facility in individual and group problem 
solving and in interacting productively in small and large groups. Instructional 
strategies and curriculum content for acceleration also presume the existence of 
knowledge and strategies among educators that are not found in conventional 
instructional settings or in the curriculum of training programs for teachers and 
administrators. 

• States should review present approaches to "credentialing" teachers and 
administrators for working with educationally disadvantaged populations. 
The accelerated school nproach requires a much heavier emphasis on group 
dynamics, problem solving, assessment of curriculum and pupil progress, and 
parent programs than do conventional schools. In addition, teacher-training 
and administrator-training programs in state universities will need to adopt 
new courses and training experiences as well as to establish internships in 
schools that are dedicated to accelerated learning. 
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A recent Wall Street journal article reported the results of a questionnaire 
distributed to two junior-high classes in a very depressed area of Detroit 
{Villi Street journal, 17 June 1987). The survey found that a third of the children 
had been offered drugs and two-thirds knew someon ? their age who was selling 
them. But when asked about their aspirations, the responses of teens in this 
school paralleled those in any junior high school across the country. They 
wanted to be doctors, nurses, computer progra^.^mers. 

One response, however, stood out, reflecting the day-to-day real-life hurdles 
that keep many of our disadvantaged young people from achieving the goals we 
argue everyone in America has the right to dream oi and reach for. A 
rifteen-year-old wrote, in painful handwriting and crude spelling, that her 
definition of the American dream is "to go to school and fenisch my schooling 
without getting prenant." 

As the heads of state departments of education, you [chief state school 
officers] sit at the helm of a ship that is expected to take all of our youth across 
the stormy seas of adolescence and deposit them, eager and well-prepared, on 
the pier of adulthood. Clearly, there are many reason? that keep some children 
from ever boarding that ship; that prevent some, though boarded, from lasting 
through the trip; and that cause some, even though they survive the journev/ to 
arrive at that pier without the requisite skills, information, contacts, or oppor- 
tunities. Some of these reasons center on the individual child, some on the 
child's family, some on the institutions that are supposed to help families help 
their children through this journey, and some on the integrity and efficiency of 
the crew and equipment of the transitional vessel itself— the schools. 

Few would argue with the premise that the primary job of schools is to help 
children and teens formulate and achieve their educational and career goals 
through the development of solid basic skills and sound critical-thinking 
abilities— that schools should be in the business of helping children and youth 
prepare to become the doctors, teachers, computer programmers they aspire to 
be. But what of the fifteen-year-old girl whose very realistic ambition is to 
complete her education before she begins a family? 

Ultimately, pregnancy prevention is achieved through only one of two 
means: abstinence or contraception. Schools have neither the mandate nor the 
capacity to monitor these personal decisions. But ff we back up from these 
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"bottom line" personal decisions to examine the array of decisions, behaviors, 
opportunities, and beliefs that may, in the end, determine whether a teen is able 
to avoid pregnancy, the possibilities for school involvement and leadership in 
pregnancy prevention rapidly increase. 

This paper examines several issues central to our understanding of the 
problem and of what schools can do. First, it discusses why early parenthood is 
much more of a problem in the 1980s than it was in the 1960s or even 1970s. 
Second, it presents data showing that poor teens with poor basic reading and 
mathematics skills— those at greater risk of dropping out and being un- 
employed—are far more likely to begin parenthood as teens than are those at 
lesser risk. Third, it outlines some of the things that schools can do to help 
reduce the incidence of teen pregnancy in America— from improving basic 
skills, to family-life education, to health clinic linkages, to early-childhood 
education and school-university partnerships, to before-school and summer 
programs, to opening doors to community organizations that want to help 
teens and parents get needed information. Finally, it discusses the need to take 
further steps to help pregnant teens and teen parents become economically 
self-sufficient. 



WHY IS ADOLESCENT PARENTHOOD A PROBLEM? 



Each day in 1985, 844 babies were bom to young women under eighteen who 
should have been in school (National Center for Health Statistics, 1987). These 
numbers are certainly sobering, but do they alone point to a problem? 

No. There have always been teenage mothers. The number of babies bom to 
teens, in fact, has been dropping steadily since the nud-1970s. In 1983, the 
number of teen births dipped below 500,000 for the first time since before 1960.^ 
But today, teen births are likely to interrupt and perhaps forestall the complex 
process of becoming an adult in a way that was not true even a few decades ago. 
This is the problem. 

Early parenthood sharply decreases young adults' eaming power by reduc- 
ing their chances of completing school and marrying, while simultaneously 
increasing their need for employment and income. The tension between those 
two opposing trends has increased to the point that far too many teen parents 
just cannot make it. Too early entry into the world of adults— the world of work 
and parenthood— now not only puts teens at a disadvantage relative to their 
peers but often puts them in poverty. 

During the past thirty to forty years, the importance of secondary and higher 
education to a youth's ability to compete in the job market has increased vastly. 
In 1960, six out of ten of America's young workers had high-school diplomas. In 
1980, 85 percent did. It is far harder today to find a job that does not require a 
diploma, and those jobs that do not require one often pay wages so low that the 
workers cannot support families. 
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• In 1973 young male college graduates earned 25 percent more than high-school 
dropouts; by 1982, their average earnings were nearly twice those of 
dropouts.^ 

• In 1973 more than two-thirds of all male dropouts aged twenty through 
twenty-four earned enough to support a family of three above the poverty line; 
by lSd5 less than one-third earned enough to lift them over this line. 

• In 1967 the median weekly earnings of young full-time workers sixteen to 
twenty-four years old were 75 percent of those of older workers. By 1986 the 
earning power of such young workers had declined to only 57 percent of that 
of older workers. 

• Between 1973 and 1984 the average real annual earnings among males aged 
twenty to twenty-four fell by nearly 30 percent (from $11,572 to $8,072 in 1984 
dollars). This severe drop affected all groups of young males -whether white, 
black, or Hispanic— although black men were disproportionately hit as they 
experienced a 50 percent loss in real wages. 

Solid basic reading ar.d mathematics skills, a high-school diploma, and 
delayed parenthood are rapidly becoming prerequisites of minimal economic 
survival. And increasingly, two parents, two diplomas, and two incomes are 
required for economic seca it)' jnce childbearing has begun. Schools, at the 
least, can play a role in increc -ing the lik^' lood that young parents will be able 
to support their children acequately uy offering pregnant teens and teen 
parents the added supports needed to stay in school and prepare themselves 
for the labor force. But there is much that schools can do or " ^ prevention side 
as well. 



THE CONNECTION BETWEEN POOR BASIC SKILLS, 
POV^RTX AND EARLY PARENTHOOD 



Some would arme that if teens were rational, future-oriented thinkers, 
arming them with the depressing facts on the declining earning power of teens 
in general, and of high-scho^' dropouts in partiailar, would be enough to cause 
a sharp drop in teen pregnt...cy rates. This argument is true for teens whose 
futures, in die absence of early parenthood, hold promise. But what of those 
whose looks ahead reveal little that is positive? Poor and minority youths who 
see no opportunities on the horizon are far less likely than other teens to 
appreciate the risks and the burdens of early parenthood. Many disadvantaged 
youths sense that they have nothing to lose by becoming parents. They feel no 
doors will be closed by teen pregnancy beo. jse they believe from the outset that 
no doors are open to them. The confidence among young people that there is a 
positive, attainable future worth planning and preparing for is therefore a 
powerful and necessary element in dolescent pregnancy prevention. 
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Data on a variety of educational attainment and achievement measures— 
from reading scores to dropout statistics to SAT results— make it clear that many 
poor and minority youths often do not receive the education they need to 
compete in the labor market or cope with other demands of adult life. 

Data from the National Longitudinal Survey of Young Americans (NLS) 
document the strong relationship between poor basic skills, limited life options, 
and teenage childbearing. With surprising consistency, teenagers with poor 
basic skills are far more likely to become parents at an early age than are those 
with average or above-average academic skills.^ 

• Sixteen- to nineteen-year-old women with poor basic skills are more than three 
times as likely to be parents as are those with average-or-better basic skills 
(Figure 1). 

• Teens with poor basic skills are five times more likely to become mothers 
before age sixteen and four times more likely than those with average basic 
skills to have more than one child while in their teens. 

• Teens with similar family incomes and basic skills levels— whether white, 
black, or Hispanic— have nearly identical rates of teenage childbearing. 

• Among loenage girls, one in five poor teens with lower-than-average basic 
skills is a mother. This is true of white, black, and Hispanic young women. The 
proportions who are mothers are almost identical (Figure 2). 

The feeling of competency and the belief in future options that come with 
mastery of basic sicills have the same preventive effect on childbearing for 
minority teens that they do for white teens. Therefore, we have to be saddened 
by the fact that so few disadvantaged teens are acquiring the skills that would 
give iiieni feelings of competency and optimism. The basic-skills data from the 
NLS survey are truly sobering: 



FIGURE 1 
Parenthood by Basic Skills Levels, 
16-19-Yeai^01d Women, 1981 
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.2% 



Source- Unpublished analyses of the National Longitudinal Sun y, courtesy of Andrew Sum Northeastern 
University ^ 
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FIGURE 2 

Parenthood by Poverty and Basic Skills Levels, 
i6-l9-Year^01d Women, 1981 
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Below- average skills, fiunily income below poverty 



Source: Unpublished analyses of the National Longitudinal Survey, courtesy of Andrew Sun:\, Northeastern 



• More than half of the fifteen- to eighteen-year-olds surveyed with family 
incomes below the poverty line have basic skills in the bottom skills group. 
Poor teens are four times as likely to have poor basic skills as are teens with 
family incomes above the poverty line. 

• More than half of the black fifteen- to eighteen-year-olds in the NLS survey 
and four out of ten of the Hispanic teens fall in the bottom skills group, 
compared to 13 percent of the white teens. Among teens living in poverty, 
more than four out of ten white teens, more than half of Hispanic teens, and 
more than six out of ten black teens are in the bottom skills group. 

• The level of basic academic skills makes a difference even among young aduhs 
with the same amount of schooling. High-school dropouts with strong basic 
skills have average earnings more than twice those of dropouts with weak 
basic skills. Similarly, high-school graduates with basic sk lis ranking in the top 
fifth among their peers have earnings nearly double those of graduates in the 
lowest fifth. 



A TWO-PRONGED PREVENTION STRATEGY 

The teens wiio enter the ranks of parenthood each year are neither predom- 
inantly poor nor predominantly minority, but disadvantaged youths account for 
a disproportionate share of the nation's teen pregnancies and births. 

• About six out of ten of the babies bom to teens are bom to white, non- 
Hispanic teens, but minority teens have disproportionately higher rates of 
early childbearing, accounting for only 27 percent of the adolescent population 
but about 40 percent of teen births."* 
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• Six out of ten of the babies bom to teens are born to teens from nonpoor 
families, but poor teens are two and a half times more likely to oecome teen 
parents than are nonpoor teens.^ 

Strong connections between poverty (which limits opportunities), poor 
academic skills (which limit youths' abilities to capitalize on opportunities), and 
early parenthood suggest that reducing adolescent pregnancy rates in the 
United States will require a two-pronged prevention strategy: 

• Targeted efforts to improve disadvantaged teens' life options, through 
improvements in skills, knowledge, and information exposure; and through 
opportunities for quality education, above-poverty-wage jobs, and involve- 
ment in the life of the comm . ^ity. 

• A national effort to 1) inaease all children's and teers' access to timely and 
accurate information and to noncritical advice and counseling (including coun- 
seling to postpone sexual involvement) through the development or expansion 
of family-, school-, and community-based family-life and sexuality education; 
media campaigns; public education; and teen hotlines; 2) increase teens' access 
to appropriate comprehensive health services for teens (in or near schools, 
housing projects, community centers) and increase funding of family-planning 
services; and 3) create signals that tell young people that sex is not "bliss without 
consequences." 

School-based pregnancy^prevention strategies should certainly include 
efforts to increase teens' access to the sexuality specific information, counseling, 
and services they need to delay sexual activity and avoid pregnancy. Many 
schools, working in consort vith public agenries and private organizations, are 
providing these much-needed supports. But these data suggest that first and 
foremost, school-based pregnancy-prevention efforts should focus on basic 
education improvement and dropout preveation. 



WHAT SCHOOLS CAN DO 



1. BROADEN THEIR .VPPFOACH TO EDUCATING AT-RISK YOUTH 

Schools alone certainly are not responsible for t\e developmental deficits 
found so widely among disadvantaged teens. Nor must s'^hools by themselves 
attenrpt to correct these deficits and prevent their occunence in future school 
cohorts. But there are three reasons that schools are essential in any effort to 
improve the life options of disadvantaged teens: 1) many schools are failing to 
educate these teens and to respond to their needs; 2) these teens, because of 
limited family and community resources, urgently need schools that are 
committed to educating *hem well and that are responsive to nonacademic 
needs, since unmet needs may dfle their academic and social development; and 
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3) there is mounting evidence that woll-designed schools and committed 
teachers and administrators can be responsive to disadvantaged students' needs 
and can help them achieve success in school. 

There are five areas in which children and youths need assistance in 
becoming self-sufficient adults who can form healthy families (Figure i). 

• Education— developing solid academic skills (the ability to read, write, and 
perform basic mathematical functions),, sound decision-making and problem- 
solving skills, and a good knowledge base. 



nGURE 3 Preparing Youths for Adulthood 
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• Health -getting healthy, staying healthy, and avoiding prevalent health- 
related risks in adolescence such as pregnancy, substance abuse, depression, 
and stress. 

• Work preparation -identifying and building work-related skills and getting 
exposure to a wide range of work experiences, both on the job and through 
contacts with adults. 

• Social responsibility/social awareness— developing a sense of connection with 
the commumty, and understanding how it functions and how it can be 
changed. 

• Personal growth -growing up, understanding theniselves and others, assess- 
ing their attitudes and values, and finding nonacademic avenues for success 
and growth, including commumty service, recreation, and sports. 

In each of these areas, children and youths need basic information and 
support build their potential for making decisions, and they need adult 
monitoring, counseling, and guidance. Across all of these areas, they need help 
in assessing their progress, making choices, and identifying and linking up with 
needed supports and opportunities. 

In setting priorities, school officials must begin with the central mission of 
educating children and giving youths the basic academic skills necessary for the 
transition to adulthood. The recults of considerable research now are available 
on the attributes of effective schools, successful strategies for remedial educa- 
tion, and altemative approaches for improving school performance and student 
achievement. Ensuring that all schools move beyond destructive cycles of poor 
leadership, low expectations from teachers, and heavy reliance upon grade 
repetition should be a first priority for all concerned about schools and 
adolescent pregnancy. 

In moving beyond the narrow realm of basic education, schools no doubt will 
be forced to make choices— to decide what needs are most pressing in the 
conununity and where the involvement of schools can have the greatest impact 
in helping to reduce teen pregnancies. But the tension between these nonaca- 
demic initiatives and the schools' responsibility for basi^ education is often 
exaggerated. Indeed, many efforts to address the seemingly "nonacademic" 
needs of disadvantaged youths prove to be essential elements of an effective 
strategy for improving the basic academic skills of these students, as the work of 
Dr. James Comer and others makes clear. 

Many schools traditionally keep their doors open after school for a variety of 
sports, extracurricular, and remedial activities. Even during the school day, 
schools can, should, and sometimes do offer much of the diverse piogramming 
that community programs provide in the after-school and summer hours. 
Physical education, music, dance, creative-writing classes, cultural arts pro- 
grams, field trips to cultural institutions and work sites, family-life education 
programs that include small-group discussions, and student councils that 
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provide opportunities for leadership are aciivities included in many middle 
schools ana junior-high schools during the regular school day. 

After-school programs should not be the sole responsibility of community 
groups. While school-sponsored after-school programs may not be comprehen- 
sive, traditional extracurricular activities— sports, drama, orchestra and band, 
debating, and various academic clubs— are important in many adolescents' lives. 

Unfortunately, in this era of tight funding and -mphasis on "back-to-basics" 
education, schools, particularly schools in low-income neighborhoods, often see 
academic instruction as competing for scarce resources with nonacademic, extra- 
curricular, or after-school activities. While academics are obviously important, 
ignoring the nonacademic needs of young adolescents thwarts efforts to develop 
well-rounded young people. Bypassing extra opporturuties for basic skills devel- 
opment also undercuts the schools' educational achievement itself. And by 
decreasing or eliminating nonacademic programs and classes, whether during or 
after school, schools may be eliminating the activities that can entice 
low-achieving youths into the school culture and toward learning and achieve- 
ment. 

^ iNVEST IN EARiy-CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

Efforts in elementary and secondary schools to both broaden and deepen the 
positive impact schools have on at-risk children and youth are clearly needed 
and clearly worth the investment, given the alternatives. But few would disagree 
that a good preschool experience is vital for at-risk children. 

The Children's Defense Funu {CDY) is one of the many organizations that 
have long recognized the valve of a supportive early-childhood-development 
experience for lo*v-income children. Head Start, of course, has been the model 
for such programs for over two decades. Ironically, in part because of the success 
of Head Start, parents from all income groups are increasingly seeking an early- 
childhood-development-center or nursery-school experience for their three- and 
four-year-olds. Primarily because poor families cannot afford to pay for pre- 
school themselves, we are seeing a pattern that leaves low-income children 
behind and creates a two-tier system of care for our youngest children. 

Sixty-seven percent of four-year-olds from families with median incomes over 
$35,000 attended a preschool program in 1985, co.Tipared with only 33 percent of 
those in families with incomes under $10,000. Fifty percent of three-year-olds in 
families with incomes over $35,000 attended a preschool program, as opposed to 
17 percent of those in families with incomes under $10,000.^ 

One answer to this problem is to build on a proven success through 
increasing Head Start piograms. A second, complen Atary answer is to have 
the public-education system expand its preschool efforts. Twenty-seven states 
now invest some state funds in early-childhood-development programs, most of 
them targeted to reach low-income children. States are taking varying 
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api>roaches-from adding state funds to supplement Head Start to creating new 
programs through departments of education. 

While the pnmary goal of Head Start and the schools in running preschool 
programs must be to meet the developmental needs of the children, the 
programs also have to confront the reality of the Uves of their parents. One such 
reality is that the majority of preshool children have working mothers. Today, 
over 10 miUion children under age six have mothers in the labor force (Hofferth 
and Phillips, 1987). 

• Most employed mothers work full time. Even when their youngest child is 
under three, about 66 percent of employed mothers are fuU-time workers. 

• By 1995 two-thirds of all preschool children (and three-quarters of school-age 
children) will have mothers in the work force (Hofferth and Phillips, 1987). 

The needs of these children are not being met, by and large, by new state 
preschool udtiatives, because they only provide for a part-day program. A 
two-and-a-h-lf-hour day presents a new set of scheduling problems as well as 
confusion for young children whose mothers are working outside the home. 
While many parents are trying to patch together two or even three child-care 
arrangements for their children, there is a growing concern that being cared for 
by multiple care-givers during a single day- especially two groups or center- 
type arrangements-may not be an optimal situation for youngsters. 

In short, more and more very young children need preschool, but they need 
some full-day arrangement. In some cases this may mean a fuU day in the 
preschool or Head Start setting or in a comprehensive child-care setting. It is 
important not to view "preschool" as some mystical service separate and apart 
from child care. In reaUty, most high-quaUty child-care programs for three- and 
four-year-olds encompass the components of good preschool progr^.ns. In 
others it may mean that the chUd spends part of the day in a good preschool 
program and part of the day in a decent child-care setting. In either event, the 
pubUc school system has to participate in devising the solution and, if it decides 
on only a part-day program, help families by making school faciUties available 
for child-care programs or by sharing with other public and private agencies the 
responsibiUty for arranging and providing transportation to child care. 

The Act for Better Child-Care Services, a comprehensive chUd-care bill 
currently before Congress, recognizes the important role that the schools can 
play m child care. The bill would allow schools to use funds to operate child-care 
programs and to provide subsidies to low- and moderate-incDme famiUes. In 
addition, the bill sets aside money to allow schools to extend the number of 
hours that part-day, preschool programs operate, to better meet the needs of 
working parents. 

One final but critical question is program quality. Too many recent preschool 
initia*- ves have not yet included all of the following key criteria in their efforts. 
Elements central to a high-quaUty early-childhood experience that must be 
addressed in developing new initiatives are as follows: 
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• Hiring stafi with education, training, and experience in working with young 
children. ("Education" does not necessarily mean "formal academic creden- 
tials.") 

• Allowing existing child-care and Head Start programs, as well as school 
districts, to operate the new and additional programs. 

• Maintaining small child-to-staff ratios and small group size. 

• Guarding against the implementation of eligibility guidelines that label young 
children as academically deficient. 

• Creating a funding mechanism to operate a high-quality program that assures 
a per-child reimbursement based on the real cost of providing quality care for 
four-year-olds. This should be done by using kindergarten and first-grade 
costs to determine funding needs. 

• Involving parents in the planning and operating of the program. 

• Operating in a manner that is sensitive to the needs of minority children and 
families with diverse cultural backgrounds. 

• Utilizing the expertise of child-care providers and early childhood profession- 
als in planning and operating the piOgram. 

• Assuring that funds are not taken from the existing child-care system to begin 
new preschool efforts. 

• Providing an age-appropriate curriculum as opposed to simply adjusting the 
kindergarten program downwards. 

The essentials require a solid financial commitment if they are to be 
combined into a quality program. Much of the states' growing interest in 
preschools has been spurred by the success of the Perry Preschool Project 
inYpsilanti, Michigan. It would have cost $5,000 per child to repUcate the Perry 
Preschool Program in 1985 dollars. However, it costs $3,500 each time a child 
repeats a grade in school. 

3. HELP BUILD TEENS' CAPACITY TO DELAY PREGNANCY: SEXUALITY 
EDUCAnON, COUNSELING, AND HEALTH SERVICES 

Expanding Sexuality Education The idea that giving teens information about 
sex and sexuality is tantamount to giving them license is unfounded. This false 
perception has had unfortunate consequences. It has allowed opponents of 
formal sexuality education to imply that the bulk of what is being offered to 
young people is contraceptive education, wnen, in fact, existing programs are 
far broader in content and goals. While reinforcing the premise that parents are 
the primary educators of their children, our efforts must continue to 

1. engage the full spectrum of individuals and agencies that reach youth in 
efforts to bolster parent<hild commurucation by providing instruction and 
support for both parents and children; 
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2. provide information and opportunities for discussion of a wide range of 
topics, including information about physical development, family and 
gender roles, parent-child communication, and decision making; 

3. have as a goal the development of her'.thy young men and wom who 
can make informed decisions about this very important aspect of their 
lives. 

Schools should be involved in helping parents provide timely and accurate 
information on sexuality and family life. But so should churches, youth-serving 
agenaes, health providers (including family-planning agencies), and any adults 
who play a significant rolp in youths' lives. A good classroom-based course can 
dispel a lot of myths and lay the groundwork for hirther communication and 
thinking, but even the best course is of limited use to the young teen who has 
burning questions during the summer. Children need basic information, but 
they also need opportunities to discuss this information and their opinions and 
concerns more informally with groups of peers and adults, and opportunities to 
talk pnvately with adults when they have pressing concerns. 

UrHng Sexuality Education with Counseling Community-based organizations 
such as girls' clubs, boys' clubs, Y's, and churches, as weU as family-counseling 
agenaes and family-planning service providers, are increasingly offering these 
kmdj of opportunities to teens (and to their parents) off school grounds. Some 
of these groups, however, have linked with schools to provide these services 
during or after school hours. 

For example, Inwood House, a New York City-based community agency 
serving young single women and their children, was invited to provide pregnancy 
prevention services in the New York City public schools ... 1978. In 1986 their Teen 
Choice program was in operation in two junior and five senior high schools in 
Brooklyn and Manhattan. Teen Choice offers information, counseling, and refer- 
rals on human sexuality, family planning, pregnancy, and parenting to teenage 
g:rls and boys through semester-long discussion groups (offered as a voluntary 
alternative to physical education) and through classroom presentations. 

The staff encourages students to postpone intercourse for as 1 jng as possible, 
to postpone paromhood beyond the teenage years, and to make informed, 
nonpressured decisions (which include using contraceptives if choosing to be 
sexually active). Teen Choice social workers are also available for individual 
counseling and are consulted not only for sexuality and pregnancy-related 
concems but also for general mental-health evaluation and counseling, suicide 
intent, family programs, and general social-services referrals. 

In other programs, sexuality education, counseling, or discussion groups are 
being built into school-Unked programs that address other development needs 
School-based health clinics (or adolescent clinics Lnked to schools through 
staff-sharmg arrangements) provide both counseling and clinic services. Their 
counselmg efforts often are overlooked in discussions about why these clinics are 
effective. While there are no independent data on the effect of the education- 
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counseling combination on sexual activity and pregnancy, it is clear that clinic 
providers see counseling as an essential part of their v^ork. This explains their 
heavy emphasis on individual and group counseling and education as primary 
program components. 

Linking Teens with Health Services We have seen a tremendous growth of interest 
in comprehensive, school-based clinics over the past fev^ years. But school-based 
clinics, as examples of strong health programs, stand in sharp contrast to what 
normally exists in public schools. School health programs, like school counseling 
programs, have suffered under funding cuts and changes in funding priorities. 
Many programs ha^e been scaled back and some have been eliminated com- 
pletely About $1 billion of the estimated $102 billioi\ national annual school 
budget is spent on school health services -about $25 per child per year. A 1981 
survey found that forty-two states required health instruction ii^ the school cur- 
riculum, but only thirteen required a health room or clinic in ea:h school. 

Expanding the use of school-based nurse practitioners would be an impor- 
tant step toward upgrading school health services. At present, only about 1,000 
of the 45,000 registered nurses working in schools are nurse practitioners (Kohn, 
1979). Nurse practitioners can— under the supervision of a physician— diagnose 
and treat a broaa range of illnesses, conduct health assessments, and follow 
established protocols (including writing some kinds of prescriptions). Studies 
comparing school nurse practitioners with school nurses found that practitio- 
ners spent twice as much time caring for patients; had three times the number 
of daUy contacts with parents to discuss physical, emotional, or learning 
problems; and, because of their ability to give on-site treatment, sent home from 
school about one-half as many pupils. A large demonstration program spon- 
sored by the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation found that expanded school 
health programs could be managed successfully. Annual costs per student 
ranged from $43 to $83 (Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, 1985). 

School-based clinics now can be found in more than sixty-one schools in 
twenty-seven communities in seventeen states across the country, as reported by 
the Support Center for School-Based Clinics (Lovick and Wesson, 1986). An 
almost equal number are in the planning stages, and, while there is not an exact 
count, there are probably an equal or greater number of clinics across the 
country that are not on school grounds but are linked with schools, recreation 
centers, or other community organizations that serve youths. These clinics, 
located primarily in schools in low-income neighborhoods wheie general access 
to health care is limited and unmet health needs are great, offer comprehensive 
primary health care to teens M a cost that averages between $100 and $150 per 
teen per year. Comprehensive care is important because teens, especially poor 
teens, have a very wide range of unmet health needs. 

• The Robert Wood Johnson National School Health Services Proyam found 
that 83 percent of the problems detected when schoolchildren were examined 
were previously unknown. Many were significant. While school health 
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workers were able to treat nearly all of these problems, many could have 
resulted in long-term health problems if left unresolved (RWJF, 1986). 
• Nearly 16 percent of children in New York have no health insurance. Poor 
children are even more dramatically uninsured. This leaves many children 
without access to needed health services. A conservative estimate of the health 
problems among schoolchildren in New York City found that one in ten had 
a referable vision condition and one in fifteen required treatment for a hearing 
problem (New York City Department of Health, 1984). 

The comprehensive adolescent health cUnic, located on or near school 
g. nds, serves a dual purpose. It is a response to high levels of unmet general 
heauh needs in schools serving teens with poor access to medical services and 
a way of maximizing the effect of a first-rate family-life and sexuaUty-educatioa 
program. As such, the clinic is an extension of the two programs just discussed 
that should be in all schools -family life/sex education and health services. 

It IS important to note that reproductive health services account for only a 
fraction of clinic visits. An estimated 80 percent of the visits are for nonrepro- 
ductive primary health needs (Bachrach and Mosher, 1984). (Student use of 
these clinics for either general or reproductive health care is always dependent 
upon written parental consent.) Even within the area of reproductive health, i' 
IS important to understand that these clinics do much more than dispense 
contraceptives. 

Clearly, not every school needs a school-based clinic. Equally important, not 
every low-income school or every school with high pregnancy rates needs a 
school-based cUnic (accessibility, not location in a school, is the issue), and not 
every school-based clinic needs to dispense contraceptives. Not every school 
that should house a clinic (because of a lack of other appropriate service 
locations) will be able to staff a school-based clinic in the near future. We need 
to glean, from the successes of these intensive modt! services, elements that can 
be applied less expensively and implemented in a variety of settings with a 
minimum of puLJc controversy. 



4. KEEP PREGNANT TEENS AND TEEN PARENTS IN SCHOOl 

For teen parents to succeed in their efforts to achieve self-sufficiency, they 
must have solid academic skills, as well as sound decision-making and problem- 
sojving skiUs, that will help them to compete in the labor market and cope with 
other demands of adult life. Schools and other educational programs are 
therefore esrential parts of a self-sufficiency strategy for teen parents. 

Too often, however, it is assumed that pregnant teens and teen parents are a 
representative sample of the in-school population. These teens, it is commonly 
acknowled,-ed, face high risks of dropping out of school. Half of teen parents 
younger than eighteen have not obtained their diplomas by the time they are in 
their twenties, and four out of ten teen women leaving school cite pregnancy or 
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marriage as the reason for leaving/ However, these low rates of school 
completion typically are attributed to the demands and difficulties of pregnancy 
and parenthood rather than to the underlying educational deficits of teens who 
become parents at an early age. Until recently, relatively little attention has been 
paid to the possibility that teens who become parents may have been doing 
poorly in school before they became pregnant. Data now suggest that this is a 
very strong possibility: 

• Data from the National Longitudinal Survey of Young Americans show that 
three out of four of the fourteen dnd fifteen-year-old mothers had basic skill 
deficiencies in reading and mathematics that ranked them in the bottom 
one-fifth of skills of all giris in their age group. 

• Analyses of the High School and Beyond data collected by the National Center 
for Education Statistics show that more than one-fourth of the teens who had 
droj ped out of school and had a child between their sophomore and senior 
years had dropped out before they became pregnant (Barro, 1984). 

Because teenagers' basic academic skills shape to a considerable degree both 
their likelihood of bearing children out of wedlock at an eariy age and their 
future employment prospeets, education is a vital part of efforts to prevent 
welfare dependency. Analyses of the National Longitudinal Survey data col- 
lected by Andrew Sum of Northeastern University indicate that young women 
(aged eighteen to twenty-four) with poor basic reading and mathematics skills 
are four times mor" likely to receive benefits from the Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) program than are those with average basic skills, 
undoubtedly in part because of their increased risk of early parenthood. 
Two-thirds of all AFDC mothers between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one 
have basic skills that place theni in che bottom one-fifth of all young women in 
their age group.® 

Educational goals for teen parents, including those on AFDC, must be 
established through individualized assessmencs of their strengths and needs. 
Those who have already graduated from high school should be encouraged to 
explore options for college-level courses. Others who have dropped out before 
graduation will be able, with appropriate child-care and other supports, to 
return to their regular high-school programs and obtain their diplomas. But 
many will need special help to strengthen their basic skills, including remedial 
education tdilored to their individual abilities and the supportive services 
necessary to keep them moving toward graduation or completion of a GED. 

The common expectation that teen n^others should continue in or return to 
their regular school shortly after delivery ignores the needs of many teen 
parents— their special educational needs as well as those specifically related to 
parenthood. Few schools can provide the additional supports that teen parents 
often .-equire to cope with the demands of parenthood. Further, many schools 
are not well equipped to serve teens who have fallen far behind their peers 
academically. For these reasons, requiring teen parents to return to their regular 
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schools without recognizing their individual needs or the capacity of schools to 
respond to them can be a sure prescription for failure. 

In response to the needs of teen parents and other at-risk youths who do not 
fare well in the traditional school environment, more flexible programs have 
been developed to allow students to work at their own pace with the individu- 
alized attention that they need to succeed. Examples include the following 
nontraditional approaches: 

• The Bridge Program in Boston established its own program of high-school 
equivalency courses because it found that the pregnant and parenting adoles- 
cents in the program often did not do well in existing GED programs, which 
had little experience with their needs. The program employs two teachers and 
a remedial-education specialist and holds special graduation ceremonies each 
year. Follow-up is also provided by job-development and career-guidance 
counselors. 

• The Comprehensive Compe*mcies Program developed by the Remediation 
and Training Institute in Washington, D.C., offers a state-of-the-art system for 
individualized, self-paced instruction that can be used by schools or 
community-based organizations to improve the basic skills of teens who do not 
get the h ip they need in traditional classrooms. With si port from the Ford 
Foundation, the program has been tested in nearly 200 sites serving 10,000 
learners, including teen parents and other teens a risk of school failure as well 
as adults with poor basic skills. 

While it is very important that we recognize the fact that teen mothers (and 
teen fathers) fall hea^dly in the bottom of the basic skills distribution, it is equally 
important that we not let early parenthood close the academic gates on those 
teens who could benefit from college or long-term postsecondary education. 
Obviously, teen parents have immediate income needs that press for a quick end 
to their education and employment training. But it is often sh jri sighted on their 
part— and often on our part— not to see the long-term benefits of continued 
education and training. The immediate needs for some income should be 
balanced against the Ic^'^-term needs for earnings above minimum wage. 

Schools, then, must take care neither to overestimate nor to underestimate 
the educational potential of pregnant teens and teen parents. Realizing that 
these young people's future needs for employment and earnings have become 
present needs, schools must make every effort to maximize their opportunities 
for learning. In many states, the Carl Perkins Act is being used to offer pregnant 
teens and teen mothers training in nontraditional careers. 

Any educational programs targeted at pregnant teens and teen parents, 
however, must recognize the needs teen parents have for health-care, child-care, 
transportation, counseling and housing, and income-support services. Schools, 
obviously, cannot and should not take on these responsibilities alone. But it is 
clear that, if not addressed, these immediate needs will quickly overwhelm 
many young parents and force them to leave school. 
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R>dearch, for example, has found lack of adequate child care to be the teen 
parent's greatest single barrie; to participation in educational programs (Wal- 
It^ce, Weekly and Medina, 1982). Where possible, on-site child care or child care 
thdt is easily accessible from the educational program should be arranged so 
parents can be involved in the care of their infants and toddlers, enhancing their 
own parenting skills as well as their children's well-being. 

The Teenage Pregnancy and Parenting Project (TAPP) in San Francisco is a 
fine example of how schools and public agencies can coordinate efforts to assist 
pregnant and parenting teens. TAPP is currently in three high schools and also 
has a primary site for teens who are in other schools or are no longer enrolled in 
school. The backbone of the project is the "Continuous Counselor," who 
provides personal counseling and case management for the teens. The 
counselor serves as the primary contact, personalizing the relationship between 
the client and the service network. The network consists of a variety of agencies 
that come to the schools or to the primary TAPP site to provide special 
education, health services, nutritional information, and counseling to the teens 
and their families. The program is open to all teens regardless of their school 
enrollment status or income level. The results attributed to TAPP include the 
reduction of the incidence of ' ^' weight babies bom to teens, an increased 
rate of school completion, significant reduction in the number of repeat 
pregnancies. 

On-site or coordinated health care, ch ' ' care, and case management are 
obviously an ideal way to help pregnant ieens and teen parents stay in school 
while dealing with the increased complexity of their lives, but there are other 
ways. We would strongly recommend that, at the state and district levels, 
poUcies and procedures that stand as real or potential barriers between these 
teens and their educations be identified and analyzed. Often, things as simple as 
the regulations governing who can ride the school bus can stand as a barrier 
between a teen parent and sch ol. 

In an era of demands for improvements in academic achievement and f ^r 
educational reforms at state and local levels, the burdens on our public schools 
are great. School officials are being asked to raise standards and promote 
academic excellence while at the same time ensuring that lower-achieving 
students are not left behind. Schools also are called upon to respond to a host of 
other national ills, ranging from alcohol and drug abuse to teen suicide and 
juvenile delinquency. 

How can schools reconcile efforfs to address the adolescent pregnancy 
problem with this array of competing demands? In part, schools and others who 
are concerned about teen pregnancy must recognize that success in the schools' 
central mission— developing basic academic skills— in itself makes a major 
contribution to adolescent pregnancy prevention. A foundation of sounc basic 
skills in childhood and early adolescence is essential to the future achievement, 
self-esteem, and life options that encourage disadvantaged youths to delay 
pregnancy. 
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But virtually all schools also offer some nonacademic courses, activities, or 
services in response to the broader needs of youth. These efforts reflect a 
recognition that the strongest academic programs can be rendered ineffective by 
students' personal problems or low expectations for fu.are success. They also 
reflect an awareness that responses to adolescents' other needs can yield 
significant dividends in academic achievement: providing school-convenient 
health services can reduce absentee rates; work-related programs can spur 
motivation for in-school learning; in-school and after-school oppoitunities for 
social development and responsibility can increase school retention and com- 
pletion rates; and child-care services can make staying in school feasible for teen 
parents. Few schools have the resources to address all of these diverse needs, yet 
schools have managed— often by collaborating with parents, community 
groups, businesses, and universities— to tackle a wide array of problems and 
mount effective responses to specific needs. 

CDF's adolescent pregnancy-prevention activities reflect the complexities of 
the problem and the multiple strategies that need to be pursued we are to 
break the cycle of dependency and underachievement that so often is the cause 
and consequence of early unintended parenthood. Through the following seven 
program elements, developed since 1983, CDF aims to involve teens, parents, 
community groups, providers, and decision makers in acting to prevent teen 
pregnancy, alleviate the range of problems facing households headed by 
adolescents and females, make sure babies of teens get adequate prenatal care, 
and come to grips with the needs of low-income youth for hope, positive life 
options, and the skills and opportunities to move toward adult self-sufficiency. 

• An annual conference that brings together people from every discipline and 
state to share progress and problems in combating teen pregnancy. 

• A continuous menu of policy options— for consideration by national, state, 
and local governments— to bolster self-sufficiency among young people and to 
invest preventively in children. 

• An Adolescent Pregnancy Prevention Clearinghouse that was established in 
1985 to serve as a central referral, resource, and information point. The 
Clearinghouse produces six bimonthly reports each year on various aspects of 
teen pregnancy prevention and has prepared a general-public prevention 
brochure. Preventing Children Having Children: What You Can Do, designed to 
mpet the ever-escalating inquiries resulting aom CDF's media campaign and 
other activities. 

• An Adolescent Pregnancy Child Watch that was launched in 1984 to conduct 
local needs assessments and mobilize leadership. Networks of volunteers were 
active in seve^.^ communities in thirty states by 1987. They are assessing the 
needs in their communities of youths at risk of pregnancy and working on 
reports e.nd follow-up action. Collaborating groups include the Association of 
Junior Leagues, the National Council of Negro Women, the March of Dimes, 
and the National Coalition of 100 Black Women. 
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• A five-year Prenatal Care Campaign, begun in 1985 and designed to help 
speed ttie ration's progress toward the Surgeon General's 1990 goals for better 
prenatal care, fewer low-bL-th-weight babies, and a decrease in infant mortal- 
ity. CDF has targeted a few sites for intensive prerwtal-care campaigns and 
efforts. At the beginning of each year, CDF publishes a Maternal and Child 
Health Data Book that tracks the nation's progress (or lack of it) on a 
state-by-state basis on a range of health indicators, as well as rates of teen and 
ou'.-of-wedlock births. \ CDF prenatal-care coordinator provides ongoing 
techiucal assistance to health officials and advocates. 

• A five-year media campaign begun in 1986 and designed to create a national 
climate of concern about teen pregnancy and the awareness that it affects all 
Americans. It includes radio and television public-service spots and a print- 
media campaign (posters, transit ads, and billboards— including print materi- 
als aimed at adults, teens, and young men in particular) which groups can 
sponsor in their communities. 

• As the next major step in CDF's long-term adolescent pregnancy-prevention 
strategy, planning and developing an intensive, comprehensive, and long- 
range adolescent pregnancy-prevention demonstration effort in a small num- 
ber of carefully selected sites. The CDF sites should be selected, after careful 
plarming, by early 1988. The local-site effort will enable us to gain hands-on 
experience in identifying and testing local solutions to adolescent pregnancy 
that can inform our national and state policy-development work. The ultimate 
purpose of both our national and local efforts is to reduce the incidence of first 
and repeat teen pregnancies and births and their negative consequences, such 
as school dropouts, low-birth-weight babies, and high infant mortality. 

The challenge facing school officers is to turn the t . o-pronged approach into 
a two-pronged action plan. We must do more to givo all of our teens the 
information, counseling, and services they need to avoid pregnancy. The costs 
of not doing so are simply too high. Whether through mandates, incentive 
grants, technical assistance, or the lobbying of other state agencies on behalf of 
sradents, state and local educational adminstrations need to act to legitimize the 
schools' interest and activity in pregnancy prevention. 

Equally important, our society must help at-risk children and youth fulfill the 
dream verbalized by the Detroit fifteen-year-old— to graduate from high school 
without becoming pregnant. For many of these youths, neither component of 
this dual action can be taken for granted. 

Educators should continue to look at the needs of at-risk students, but must 
oy itdy acknowledge that many of these students are in at-risk schools located in 
at-risk communities and are being marginally supported by other at-risk 
institutions. Completely individualizing the problem facing disadvantaged 
children and youths engages us in a round of "victim blaming" that we do not 
have time to play. 

For schx)l administrators and officials, the challenge is to draw upon 
community resources to create a more cc nprehei^iv^ system of supports for 
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disadvantaged students with diverse needs. At minimun., this me* s making 
the best use of available education funds to strengthen the basic academic skills 
of youths at risk of falling behind in school or dropping out of school. Ideally, 
this also means becoming an advocate for poor and minority youths and using 
leadership positions within schools to identify problems or unmet needs within 
the community and to stimulate an adequate response. 

The need— tor greater community involvement in schools and for stronger 
advocacy on behalf of poor and minority youths within schools— is great. It is 
seldom easy to break out of narrowly defined roles, to take on new challenges, 
or seek out new opportunities; and responsibilities when faced with more 
immediate demands. Yet the drive to combat teen pregnancy is a battle none of 
us— within the schools or m the co'^nmunity— can afford to lose. Schools cannot 
and should not take on this task alone. Nevertheless, pregnancy prevention and 
preparation fov adulthood must go hand in hand, and schools, because of the 
pivotal role they play in the development of life options, will remain at the hub 
of these efforts for the foreseeable future. In many ways the question is not 
what schools can do, but who can help. Many organizations and individuals, 
public and private, can. It is time to insist on and accept their assistance. 
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INTRODUCTION 



\s part of the nation's educational-refonn age nda, we need a new institution 
that will assure a successful transition from school to work for the nearly 
55 percent of American young people who seek i^all-time work directly after their 
high-school years. This new institution— call i* a Public/Private Careere Service- 
needs to be collaborative, a partnership between the business community and 
the schools. It should demonstrate to young people that job opportunities are 
available to those who perforrr^ in school. It should also engage business firms 
as organized participants in the community's effort to instruct and to provide an 
economic future for its young people. 

The critical state of inner-city education is not news. Clearly, the key missing 
element is an educational s^ategy that will work citywide and will enable young 
people to master basic verDal and .r ith skills, understand democratic values, 
and above all, develop confidence in '].?\r ability to reason and to pursue further 
learning. Growth in spirit, mastery of knowledge, and preparation for citizen- 
ship are more important purposes of education than is preparaHon for economic 
life. But despair about one's future does not contribute to the sense of security 
needed to pursue higher subjects. The isolation of many inner-city young people 
from any practical hope of access to the mainstream economy is a crucial element 
in their actual or psychological withdrawal from schooling.' 

In order to make the case for a new institution, this paper will describe our 
present difficulties and outline practical programs now in use in Europe, and in 
developmental stages in Boston and several other American cities. In conclu- 
sion, it will discuss the role of state education officials in furthering these efforts. 



UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG MINORITY 
HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 



According to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS), 50.3 percent of the 
black graduates of the high-school class of 1985 were unemployed the October 
after they earned their diplomas. For white graduates the unemployment rate 
was 14.9 percent; for Hispanics, 29.1 percent. Vfhite dropouts -members of the 
"shadow class" of 1985-did better than black graduates, with an uneinploy- 
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ment rate of "only" 36 percent. To be counted among the unemployed by BLS it 
is necessary to be "in the labor force/' that is, to have tried to find a job within 
the previous month. For young people, especially low-income young people 
who face discouraging conditions in the job market, a better measure is the share 
of the entire group that is employed, the employment/population ratio. For that 
same class of 1985 high-school graduates, 52 percent of the whites had jobs in 
October compared with only 28 percent of the black graduates (Table 1). 

In an analysis of the value of a high-school degree to inner-city black 
high-school graduates in Philadelphia, Professor Bennett Hanison of MIT found 
no significant difference between the employment experiences of those who had 
graduated and those who had not (Harrison, 1972). If attending high-school 
class is deeply frustrating for many young people who read at below the 
eighth-grade level, and graduating is accurately perceived to have an uncertain 
payoff economically, is it surprising that inner-city high-school dropout rates are 
catastrophically high? 

TABLE 1 

School Enrollment and Labor Force Status of 1985 Hi)^-School 
Graduates In the United States, October 1985 
By Race and Hispanic Origin 

iUI 1985 





Graduate 


White 


Black 


Hispan 


All 1985 Graduates (000) 


2,666 


2,241 


333 


141 


Unemployment Rate (%) 


19.8 


14.9 


50.3 


29.1 


Employment/Population 


48.5 


52.5 


28.5 


n.a. 


Ratio (%) 










Enrolled in CcUege (000) 


1,539 


1,332 


141 


72 


Percent of 1985 Graduates 


57.7 


59.4 


42.3 


51.1 


Unemployment Rate (%) 


13.2 


11.0 


n.a. 


n.a 


Employment/Population 


38.5 


41.4 


n.a. 


n.a 


Ratio (%) 










Not Enrolled in College 


1,127 


909 


192 


69 


(000) 










Percent of 1985 Graduates 


42.3 


40.6 


57.7 


■:8.9 


Unemployment Rate (%) 


24.6 


18.1 


55.1 


n.a 


Employment/Population 


62.0 


68.8 


34.4 


n.a 



Ratio (%) 



n a. -not available Data not shown where base is less than 75,000 

Note: Detail for the above groups wili not add up to totals because data for the "other races" group are not 

presented and because Hispanics are included in both the white and the b!ack population groups. 
Sourc Sharon R. Cohany, "What Happened to the High School Qass of 1985?" Monthly labor Kanew, October 
1986, Table \, p 29. 
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Perhaps the most depressing statistics concern recent earnings of young 
black men. Professor Andrew Sum of Northeastern University has calculated 
that between 1959 and 1973, black males aged twenty to twenty-four saw their 
median earnings rise from $2,000 per year to $3,333 in constant 1967 doUars, to 
a level dose to the poverty line for supporting a three-person family. B'lt by 1984, 
their earnings hac' fallen belaiv their 1959 levek. They earned only $1,854 in 
constant 1967 doUars (Sum, 1987). Between 1973 and 1984, the percentage of 
black males twenty to twenty-four years of age earning enough to support a 
three-member family at the three-person pove rty line feU from 55.2 percent to 
23.3 percent. 

These numbers document the problems of young black males. One reason 
for the decline in marriages and thus the growing number of black babies bom 
out of wedlock is the loss of earning ability among the fathers. 

The numbers do not document a worsening of public education. In fact, 
during the years in question, black high-school attendance and graduation rates 
improved. Rather, the numbers underline the growing gap between young 
blacks and employment opportunities. 

The problem of young people failing to make a connection with work and 
with stable adulthood is not limited to blacks, by any means. The Business 
Advisory Commission of the Education Commission of the States estimates that 
2.37 million young Americans at high-school age are "disconnected." A total of 
750,000 of them are black (Education Commission of the States, 1985). 



BUSINESS INTEREST 



It should come as no surprise that it was the Commission's business 
Advisorj' Group who issued this report. Business leaders can read the demo- 
graphic tables. They know that over the next decade the entry-level work force 
upon whom they depend will include more and more members of minority 
groups. Both as people who do business in th .y and as concerned citizens, 
they know that the shift to a service economy requires all those who hope for 
decent pay and a secure economic role in their community to have mastered 
basic skills. Decently paid unskilled manufacturing work is following agricul- 
tural jobs into the history books. The choice is now clear: education or poverty. 
So now business leaders have added their voices to the long-time pleas of civil 
rights leaders that attention be paid to the plight of inner-city youth. 



THE NATURE OF LABOR MARKETS AND THE CRISIS IN 
LOW-INCOME YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 



Why do low-income youth, especially minorities, have such a hard time in 
the job market? Whose respoi^bHitv is it to do something about it? What, if 
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anything, can be done? And what, in all fairness, is the responsibility of 
inner-city public education systems already overburdened with noneducational 
responsibilities? Clearly the overall unemployment rate is crucial. If a city is 
facing 10 to 12 percent or higher rates of unemployment, inner-city youth, 
already at the back of the line, will be in very deep trouble. But why in even 
strong labor markets is minority youth unemployment so disastrously high? 

A well-functioning market— the economists tell us— is characterized by the 
availability of good information about price and quality to both buyer and seller. 
The market for stocks and bonds, under the full-disclosure rules of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, is a good example. Prices are available instantly by 
tape and daily in the newspapers. Brokers are paid well to explain those 
numbers to the uninitiated. Now imagine, for a moment, tho market for stocks 
and bonds without the Stock Exchange and without reliable information. The 
insiders might survive with their portfolios intact, but how would the ordinary 
investor fare? 

The market for jobs is an unorganized affair. It resembles a stock market with 
only curbside exchanges. In the job market— as in so many other markets— those 
who are already well positioned, the inside traders, have overwhelming advan- 
tages. 

In the market for highly skilled professionals, say top-level state education 
ofhcials, whom you know matters. If you were hiring a top staff member, you 
would rely on networks of contacts for critical information about available 
people and what they were "really" like. Credentials are important, but, among 
those who are roughly equal on paper, reliable, personal information is critically 
important. And so it goes for most fields and most well-paid exeoitive or 
professional jobs. Word of mouth among people who know and trust each other 
makes the match between seeker and job. 

Middle-class parents are the best job developers. They can make connections 
and vouch for their children. If things get sticky they can almost demand pref- 
erential hiring of their children from relatives, friends, and business contacts. 

For low-income young people, white, black, or Hispanics of either race, such 
networks are simply not available. Whether they live in the mostly white D 
Street projects of South Boston or the Columbia Point public housing in 
Dorchester, their parents cannot help. And the old tradition ot help from the 
ward boss no longe • operates. So in the job market, where mformation is 
anything but free, the poor lose out. 

And it gets worse. For in the youth labor market, there is not only a lack of 
accurate information, there are powerful negative stereotypes on both sides. 
Employers have read a good deal about ignorance, irresponsibility, and even 
violence among inner-city youth. And inner-city youth, especially minorities, 
have reciprocal negative stereotypes about downtown hiring practices. No 
wonder the youth labor market fails to function smoothly. 

The difficulties of the youth labor market are compounded by the fact that the 
transition from being a student at school (hanging out with friends and living at 
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home) to being a responsible adult (holding down a regular job and running 
your own home) is a major life change. A successful transition is not primarily 
a matter of knowledge. The problem is not teachers failing to tell students that, 
once on the job, 85 or even 90 percent attendance just is not good enough! 
Learning workplace behavior is a developmental process that takes time and 
experience, as well as information. Most middle-class youth go through a 
four-year transition period at col'ege, and more than a few of them do not fuUy 
malu* the tiansition. 

For children of poverty, isolation from the more prosperous world, lack of 
positive role models, and lack of opportunity for useful experience make the 
transition very difficult. For many young men the pressure to be part of the gang 
and its street life is all but irresistible. For these young people, organized 
information about and access to the job market, and an advocate to vouch for 
them, help them develop job contacts, and assist in the process of transition are 
of extraordinary value. 

Given the need, can it be met at a reasonable cost? Who should bear the 
responsibility^? Those looking for a mature system of public-private collaboration 
for the tiansition from school to work are generally directed toward West 
Germany. 



THE GERMAN SYSTEM 



The West German system answers not only the question of the school-to- 
work transition for young people but also questions that we in the United States 
have not even beg-an to ask ourselves: Who is responsible for the job-skill 
training of new workers, and hov: is it best to organize that training for the 
long-range benefit of workers, firms, and the economy? 

At the same time that it was enacting unemployment insurance and social 
security principles into law in the 1890s, Germany codified the basic elements of 
its Dual Apprenticeship System (Sprin'r, 1987a). Now, in the painful period of 
slow economic growth in the 1980s, the principle is still accepted that the West 
German private sector is responsible for providing apprenticeships for all young 
people leaving secondary school who do not go on immediately to full-time 
secondary education. About 20 percent of each age group attends secondary 
school until age eighteen and then goes on to a university. Most young Germans 
complete high school at what for us would be the end of the tenth grade, and at 
that point about half of each age group moves directly into apprenticeships. 

ffhe numbers are not that different in this country. If you include the 
"shadow :lass" of dropouts, about 55 percent of all American young people at 
age nineteen are not in school and are-or ought to be-available for full-time 
work. For inner-city young people, with 40 percent or more "dropping out," 
more than 65 percent do not go on immediately to further education.) 
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W:*h a great eal of help from the West German Job Service, parents and 
employers, young people apply to firms for training jobs in one of some 450 skill 
areas. The apprenticeships last two to three years. Businesses pay not only 
wages— relatively low apprenticeship wages— but also the cost of skill training. 
One day a week the young people continue their academic learning at state-run 
vocational schools. In principle, the schools provide continual instruction in 
language and history as well as in the theoretical side of the trade. 

The curriculum— for each of the 450 skills taught both in the school and in the 
finn— is agreed to in meticulous detail by business, government, and union 
representatives at the national level. Quality training is assured both by local 
chambers of commerce— v^th the same tripartite representation— and by the 
requirement that each apprentice pass an examination in his or her trade at the 
end of the training period. The exams are uniform across the country. 

West German educators strongly defend the fairness of their system. One 
edu'^'^tional leader from Baden-Wurttemberg pointed out to me that the elabo- 
rate network for training institutions and night schools makes it possible for 
many who begin their lives as apprentices to move on up to universities. In fact, 
he said, about 30 percent of the students in technical universities in his state 
began as apprentices. And education, even university education, is tuition-free 
in Germany, making university success dependent only ijpon uitellectual merit, 
in sharp contrast to our system, where even well-to-do parents must make a 
major sacrifice to send children to the beft private universities. 

However, for American observers the tracking procedures of the German 
system come as a shock. First, at age twelve or so, those judged suitable for 
university training are set apart in elite high schools. For all others, full-time 
high school is over at the end of tenth grade when they are sixteen. Can 
university potential be assessed at twelve years of age? Are sixteen-year-olds 
really in a position to assess their own choice of a professional field? Are not 
women, especially, likely to be shunted into "traditional" occupations? And is 
there not great danger of exploitation, in some sense, of those signing up for the 
less skilled vocations like baking or retail clerking? 

On the other hand, there are some substantial advantages. First, from the 
nation's point of view, about 90 percent of each cohort of young Germans begins 
life after high school either enrolled in full-time further education or v^th a solid 
connection with the adult world of work. Apprentice status confers personal 
dignity upon them as individuals and, over the years of apprenticeship, 
integrates them solidly into the world of skilled adults. It is this argument that 
we heard most forcefully advanced by German business leaders to a Boston 
delegation on a German Marshall Fund-sponsored trip to Frankfurt in 1985. 
German businessmen believe that national productivity depends substantially 
on the skills mastered and the positive attitudes developed by young people 
through apprenticeship. 

One of the explanations for the bread support that the dual system enjoys 
among business leaders— who pay substantially for training costs— is a vivid 
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memory of the price Germany paid in the early 1930s when a generation of 
young people saw no economic hope in the existing order. Perhaps it is 
farfetched to compare the nationwide despair in Germany during the inflation- 
ary crisis of the late 1920s with the pockets of despair in America's inr.^r cities. 
But it is certainly accurate to note that the pathology of the so-called "under- 
class" is to some extent based on a perception of the lack of economic 
opportunity. 

Another advantage that deserves careful attention is the organized participa- 
tion in as well as support of the private sector in the country's educational 
enterprise. The West Germans recognize that the introduction of young people 
to working life and the teaching of working skills is the common responsibility 
of school authorities and the business community. The schools are not asked to 
teach either job skills or proper on-the-job behavior. That is seen as a private- 
sector responsibility. On the other hand, the business community recognizes 
that academic instruction ought not to end in the student's fifteenth year, and so 
young people continue in school, at least a day a week, through their appren- 
ticeships (Hanulton, 1987). 



THE BRITISH YOUTH TRAINING SCHEME 



For a genci-ation following World War II, West Germans enjoyed full 
employment. We have known full employment only briefly, at the end of the 
1960s. What relevance has the German public/private model to an economy with 
a high unemployment rate? In Prime Miiuster Thatcher's Britain, unemployment 
for those leaving school at sixteen might well stand at nearly 50 percent without 
government programs— the same rate faced by America's black high-school 
graduates. Britain laimched a new program in 1983 to guarantee each "school 
leaver" a year of paid training in a private firm integrated with education at a 
college of continuing education, with government paying for both wages and 
instruction. The training is designed to lead to a certificate of skill attained. The 
program has now been extended to a two-year guarantee of work and learning 
(Manpower Services Commission, 1986). 



THE CAREERS SERVICE AND THE BOSTON COMPACT 



It is one thing to have a German or British example and it is another thing 
entirely to say that any version of such an arrangement might be workable— or 
even desirable— in the American context. In Boston, as part of the Boston Com- 
pact, a communitywide commitment to the improvement of public education, the 
school and business communities have joined to construct a school-based careers 
service. The results have been dramatic. In Boston, for the 1985 graduates, 62 
percent of the white gradua^ 6^^obs in October, 10 points above the national 
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rate; and fully 60 percent of the black graduates had jobs, 32 points above the 
national rate and nearly the same as for whites. And this was a class among which 
the overwhelming majority of young people came from poor homes and among 
which over 70 percent were black, Hispanic, or Asian (Table 3). 



TABLE 2 

Employment/Population Ratios for Class of 1985 
in the October Following Graduation 





USA. 


Boston 


Whites 


52% 


62% 


Hispanics 


43% 


54% 


Blacks 


28% 


60% 



The data on Boston's results is available because Ub part of the Compact, a 
survey is conducted every year in the fall that reaches about 80 percent of the 
June graduates. The measure of the success of the Boston schools and of the 

1ABLH 3 

Boston Public High School Graduates, Class of 1985 
Employment and School Status Compared to U.$. Graduates 

1985 Boston Graduates Emptoyment/Population RaHo 



Percentile of 







Surveyed 
Odaher 
1985 


Those Surveyed 

At School/ At 
School Work Work 


Boston 
Gmduates 
October 
1985 


US. 
Graduates 
October 
1985 


Central 

ernes 

March 
1986 


Total 


2,978 


2,301 


29 


21 


38 


59 


48 


49 


Black 


1,437 


1,125 


25 


19 


41 


60 


28 


34 


White 


913 


721 


29 


21 


41 


62 


52 


62 


Hispanic 


323 


239 


30 


22 


32 


54 


43 


40 


Asian 


283 


207 


51 


34 


13 


47 


n.a. 




Other 


22 


9 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


32 



n.a. ^ not available 

Note: Compansons of Boston and U.S. data for October 1985 are of limited usefulness because 1) In the Boston 
Public Schools data the categories white, black, and Hispanic do not overlap. In the October 1985 data 
for the United States, Hispanics are included in both the white and b',ack population groups, 2) Boston 
data include those in the military (3 percent of the graduating class), while U S. data are limited to the 
civilian noninstitutional labor force. In U.S. data for March 1986 for 82 central cities, the categories for 
whites, blacks, and Hispanics do not overlap. 
Sources: The Boston Prvate Industry Council, Inc., The Class of '^985: A Fo'Aow-Up Study, November 1985, Tables 
1, 4, and 13. Sharon R. Cohany, ' What Happened to the High School Pass of 1985'" Monthly Labor 
Rfview, October 1986, fable 1, p. 29. Current PopuUtioa.3u^ye/ data for March 1986 as analyzed by 
Professor Andrew Sum, Center for Labor Market Studies,' Northeastern University. 
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TABLE 4 
Boston Compact Jobs Programs 



Number of Boston Public-School Students 
Enrolled in the Boston Summer Jobs Program, 1982-1986 





\umber 


\umber 


Average Wage 




Placed 


of Companies 


Per Hour 


1982 


852 


202 


$3 86 


1983 


1,181 


242 


$4.00 


1984 


1,766 


308 


$4.14 


1985 


2,320 


536 


$4.55 


1986 


2,591 


614 


$4.94 



Source: Boston Private Industry CounciJ, 1987. 



dtywide effort to work with the school system is the fate of its young people 
(Boston Private Industry Council 1985a). The survey is of critical importance to 
carrying out the key principle of the Boston Compact: the measurement of 
results. 



COMPACT AGREEMENTS 



The purpose of the Boston Compact effort is to make measurable improve- 
ment in the educational achievement of the city's public school students. There 
are now three parallel agreements: one between the city's schools and the 
business community, one between the schools and twenty-four area colleges and 
universities, and one with the Area Building Trades Council (AFL-CIO). 
Business is committed to increasinf, employment in summer, part-time jobs 
during the school year, and jobs upo i graduation. Universities are committed to 
increasing the number of students gc ing to college, and the unions to increacmg 
the number of apprenticeships. 

As agreed to by the Superintendent and the School Committee in the fall of 
1982, the schools are committed to in^roving attendance rates, reducing the 
number of dropouts, and requiring competence in reading and math for 
graduation. Together with the business and university communities, the schools 
share responsibility for the goals of increased student success in finding jobs and 
in going on to further education. 

The institutional innovations in the wake of first Compact agreement 
included the following: 

• The establishment of an educational foundation -The Boston Plan for Excel- 
lence in the Public Education- with some $9 million in endowment from major 
corporations. The fund makes^ grants to individual classroom teachers and 
sponsors a middle-school improvement program. It includes the ACCESS 
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TABLE 5 

Number of Boston Public-School Students 
Enrolled in After-School Part-Time 
Com^acl Jobs Programs, 19P2-86 



Number Placed 



1982 


274 


1983 


504 


1984 


1,046 


1935 


1,106 


1986 


1,200 


Source. Boston Private In^ 


/ Cc '.cU, 1986. 



program, which provides financial and related counseling to prospective 
college students in the public high schools, and "last-dollar" scholarship 
assistance— averaging about $500 per year— to complement whatever financial 
assistance package a studf >t is able to put together. 

• A university assistance effort, including counseling students in high school 
and, especially, tracking them and helping them sue. *?d once in college. 
Bciton University, for one, has granted $6 million in full scholarships to 
Boston publi ""-school graduates 

• Help from the Digital Equipment Corporation and IBM, with the result that 
Boston is now one of the top two or three school systems in the country in its 
computer/student ratio. 

• A Public/Private Careers Service funded in part by the school system and 
operated by ^he Boston Private Industry Council. 



THE BOSTON PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCIL'S 
CAREER SERVICE 



Through the Careers Service, 967 Boston high-school graduates, about 
one-third of the graduates of the class of l^t>j, were placed in permanent 
full-time jobs at an average wage of $5.43 an hour (Boston Private Industry 
Council, 1986b). For three years, April follow-up surveys of the fall hirees have 
shown that fully 90 percent are still with the same firm— o^^ten with promo- 
tions—or have returned to full-time education (Boston Private Industry Council, 
1986a). 

The Compact jobs are not "fast-food' or other traditional youth jobs. A 
substantial number are in the banks, insv nee companies, and medical facilities 
that represent the largest employers and the most rapid area of job growth in 
Boston. The size of the employer is important, for large American firms usually 
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TABLE 6 



Number and Average Wage of Boston Public-School 

Graduates Hired FuU-Time Through the 
Compact/Boston Private Industry CouncU, 1983-86 





Class of 1983 


415 


$4.28 




Clars of 1984 


607 


$4.68 




Class of 1985 


823 


$5.03 




Class of 1986 


967 


$5.43 



Source: Boston Pnvate Industry Counal 1986. 



have "internal labor markets." Once hired, a young person has a real chance for 
upward mobility, often with further college education paid for by the employers. 
A major change brought about by the Compact has been in the hiring patterns 
of these largest firms. Rather than hiring their noncollege personnel at age 
t\^'enty-three or twenty-four, they are hiring young people directly out of high 
school. The wages reflect the fact that the jobs are of good quality. And the 
stability of young people on the job also reflects the jobs' value to the young 
people. In dead-end jobs young workers are notoriously unstable. 

How have these results been achieved? First, private firms have organized to 
provide "prionty hiring" for Boston high-school students. Some 779 firms in the 
city of Boston now participate in the :,ummer jobs program. About 300 
participj^te in the hiring of graduates. Secowi, the Careers Service provides a 
sequence of learning opportunities. With at least one summer of full-time 
employment and often an additional year of part-time work after school, many 
Boston high-school students have had time to develop their w kplace skills. 
They have learned to be dependable workers. 



CAREER SPECIALISTS 



A new institution is being developed by the Boston Private Industry CounrU. 
Working with students in the high school, wi'h high-school teachers and . iff, 
and with those who hire for private sector firmr, the career specialists provide 
coaching for the young people and a reliable "intermediary" for the community 
of employers (f pring, 1987b). 

The career specialists work full-time year-round on the Private Industry 
Council payroll. About half of uie costs of the program are paid by the School 
Department under a contract with the Council The career specialists are hired 
jointly by the Council's youth director and the hea^ naster at the high school in 
which they will w. ' Their responsibilities include speaking in classrooms so 
that each student m the schooj unows of the availability of jobs; takir 
applications from interested studencs; coaching them in interview and resume 
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preparing techniques; arranging for interviews and for coaching not only on the 
first job but through a series of job experiences. 

The career specialists have the responsibilty for finding specific jobs in the 
lai^est Boston firms where the CEO has "pledged" jobs: that means working 
wiii personnel officers and others to develop the most suitable assignments. But 
about half of the jobs are found in smaller firms cultivated by the career 
specialists, who search out jobs in want ads, by word of mouth, and oy signs in 
windows, like any other job-seeker. 

These are not guaranteed jobs. Each young person must convince the 
interviewing officer that or she is worth hiring. And each student must decide 
to take the job. Boston business firms are asked to give Boston high-school 
students "priority" but to hire only young people they are convinced can do the 
job. It often takes five or six interviews before a match is made. 

The career specialists are young proiessionals, Si")metimes former teachers. 
Occasionally they have worked in private-sector personnel offices. Their key 
characteristir s are a commitment to young people, an ability to work in both the 
school and \ asiness worlds, and a respect for the necessities and the dynamics 
of the job market. They keep very careful records on each young person 
interviewed. Placement in part-time or summer jobs depends upon decent 
attendance (85 percent is the school system's legal minimum for passing 
courses) and the recommendation of two teachers. The specialists are very 
competitive with one another. Each Thursday afternoon the career specialists 
gather to hand in their weekly activity sheets, compare their performances, and 
swap job possibilities between schools. They are assigned specific targets for job 
placerTients— and are rewarded for success. 

The career specialists are on tue line for finding jobs because the private sector 
in Boston is publicly on the line for providing jobs. Each summer since 1981, the 
business community has raised its target for summer jobs, from 500 to 750 to 1,000 
and now for 1987 to 2,800. The 1987 target for jobs for graduates is 1,000 place- 
ments. The iob totals are an extremely serious u aUer among Boston businesses, 
because the provision of job opportunities is the :)usiness community's respon- 
sibility under the Boston Compact. And because success is : > important to the 
career specialists, the performance of career speaaiists is very closely monitored 
by the responsible leaders at the Boston Private Industry Council. 

THE BOSTON COMPACT A ND THE YOUTH ACT OF 1980 

The idea of unitmg educational improvement and job opportunity efforts at 
the individual high-sehool level grew out of .he Carter administration. Vice 
President Mondale led a Task Force on Youth Employment tha\' developed a set 
of policies based on the experience gained fron. the Youth Employment and 
Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA) passed in the summer of 1977. The liask 
Force developed statistical information, b^^oke with academic eX|.erts, held 
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conferences, and set up round-table discussions in cities across the country vrth 
people working on youth educaHon, training, and employment programs. The 
Task Force would gather around one table for a day's discussion of the major 
actors on the youth scene in a city: leadership from businesses large and small; 
education administrators and teachers in both high-school and vocational 
education; CETA directors; community-based organization leadership; and the 
Job Service. The school improvement literature was examined. In Washington- 
with a two-billion-dollar carrot-the Department of Labor and Department of 
Education (and vocational educational leadership) and their supporting organi- 
zations were drawn together in the design of the Youth Act of 1980. Tlie 
proposed Act .'^assed the House but staUed in the Senate during that election. 

Title n of the Youth Act, the most innovative part, would have provided 
substantial federal funds-up to $700 per young person per year-to those 
scho-jls willing to have their own teachers design the remedial programs and to 
agree to i>e held accountable for reaching measurable goals. Research showed 
that only teacher-designed refonns persisted after federal funding had run out. 

Titie I of the legislation -thv \^bor Department section -authorized a series 
of programs, growing directly out of the practical experience of YEDPA, 
designed to assure that all young people sixteen yerrc of age and over would 
have an opportunity for rigorous educational work. It was assumed, to be 
honest, that much of that experience would need to be in public-sector jobs. But 
the legislation insisted on the primacy of mastering acadeinic basics and so tied 
Jie job opportunity to learning in school, or alternative programs. 

In 1981 several of the people who had been involved in the Vice President's 
Task Force effort found themselves in Boston working on the same set of issues. 
The experience of the Carter Administration convinced them that substantial 
progress in integrating job opportunities with educational reform was possible. 
Boston had been the site for one of the Youth Incentive Entitlement PUot Projects 
(YIEPP), under which part-time and summer jobs were guaranteed to low- 
income sbcteen-year-olds who would stay in school or return to alternative sites 
To run that program, the city (in charge of CETA) and the school staff had to 
develop close working relationships. So the work of Compact development 
began m Boston with a set of ideas, long experience in intersectoral consensus- 
building, and a substantial cadre of staff more committed to improvement of 
young people's lives than to institutional protection. 



BOSTON BACKGROUND 



Partnerships in Boston between high schools, businesses, and universities 
began more than a decade ago ac the time of court-ordered desegregation. When 
business leaders asked headmasters in the mid-sever ties what the private sector 
could do for the schools, they were usually told that earned income was a major 
need of their students. But the twenty-odd businesses first involved in the 
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partnerships knew that they could not, by themselves, provide a signifiamt 
number of jobs fo: roughly 12,000 young people over sixteen years of age in the 
high-schcol system. So the school-business partnerships concentrated on "qual- 
ity education." Business assistance consisted of cash, staff time, and a complex 
variety of joint efforts designed to help school administrators financially and 
enable students be in touch with ihe greater world outside the classroom. 

In the fall of 1981, at a session of the Tri-Lateral Council on Quality 
Education, the organization set up to coordinate the business-school partner- 
ships, som? of the frustration over the decline of the public schools and the 
problems ot our young people boiled over into a dispute between a deputy 
superintendent of schools and a bank vice-president. The deputy, a first-rate 
black educator, now superintendent of a school system, told the vice-ptesident, 
"We know you send buses out to suburban schools to hire graduates, when you 
won't hire our students because they are black." The vice-president replied, 
"You know why we can't hire your students: Too many of them can't read." 

In the spirited discussion that followed, the business leaders on the Council 
agreed that school graduates who could make the grade deserved a shot at jobs, 
and the school representatives agreed that the schools were responsible for 
tunung out literate graduates. They both agreed that they shared joint respon- 
sibility for the success of education in Boston. They also agreed that the proper 
measure of success of the system was the success of the graduates in jobs and in 
college, rather than any such input measures as teacher-pupil ratio or even 
intermediate measures such as test scores. They agreed the following were two 
measures that might make sense as starting points: 90 percent of those 
beginning the freshman year should earn a degree, and 90 percent of the 
graduates should successfully make the transition from secondary education to 
work and/or further education. 

The 90/90 goals, as they were called, were seen by all as simply a f ^ oit at 
establishing easily und stood measures of success. Even more impon was 
the establishment of the principle of joint public responsibility to meet agreed- 
upon performance goals. Boston School Superintendent Robert R. Spillane 
readily agreed when told that a willingness to have his system's performance 
publicly measured by a few output goals might well lead to increased private 
sector support for himself and the school system. He also hired an expert-who 
had worked with Vice President Mondale's Task Force -to assess what the effort 
to reach 90/90 goals, in collaboration with university and business partners, 
would require within the school system. 



THE ROLE OF THE CITY AND 

THE BOSTON PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCIL 



In his inaugural address to the city in 1980, newly re-elected Mayor Kevin H. 
White proposed a number of initiatives to ease racial tensions and provide access 
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for minonhes. One idea was that the city, the schools, and the business 
community work together to assure each high-school graduate a job The city 
was already woiking closely with the newly formed Boston Private Industry 
Counal and William S. Edgerly of the State Street Bank, whom the mayor had 
appomted as its founding chairman. Private Industry Councils were estabUshed 
^L^ l^^lf^^'^'^'^ent to the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. In 
1982 the PICs were made co-equal with the city in the design and implementa- 
tion of training programs for the poor, under the Job Training Partnership Act 
Edgerly gathered onto the PIC board leaders of the city's banking, insurance,' 
and health industries as well as strong representatives of community-based 
organizations and the superintendent of schools. The board provided a forum in 
which the issues involved in putting together the Boston Compact could be 
discussed on a monthly basis. 

If the willingness of the school system to be measured against goals v as one 
of the keys to the establishment of the Compact, the other was the business 
community's confidence that it could, through the PIC, provide job opportuni- 
ties to high-school graduates. It was not that unemployment was so low; the 
cijy s unemployment rate- now at 4 percent- was then standing at 9 percent 
The confidence was primarily based on positive experience with two existing 
programs operated the Boftcn Private Industry Council: a private sector 
summer jobs program and a school-to-work transition effort in two hieh 
Schools. ° 

Working closely with the schools ?.nd the Tri-Lateral business coordinators to 
recruit students, the Council operated an effective private-sector summer jobs 
program in the summe-- of 1981 for 500 young people. 

The Edna McConneU Clark Foundation was funding projects to help disad- 
vantaged young people make the transition from school to work. Through the 
spnng of 1981 BPIC staff held a long series of meetings with representatives o^ 
the aty, the schools, community organizations, business groups, and school- 
assisting agencies. Out of these meetings of the "Jobs Collaborative" grew the 
basic outlines of the careers service. With a successful summer jobs program 
behind it, the PIC launched the new school-to-work transition program in the 
fall of 1981. Jamaica Plain and English high schools won the competition for the 
first career specialists. The school system's having had to lay off 25 percent of 
the teaching staff that summer (the first layoffs following the shrinking of the 
number of pupils from 90,000 to 60,000) provided a pool of appUcants for the 
first job-- 

Business leaders learned several important new lessons from these pro- 
grams. They learned that a significant total number of jobs could be provided 
with no one company making a sacrificial effort, if many businesses tool, part 
They also learned that inner-city young people-at leasl those with pretty good 
attendance records-were good wori.ers. About 90 percent were judged by their 
supervisors to b^ on a par with suburba young people hired on previous 
summer-job efforts. 
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The winter and spring of 1982 were spent hammering out agreements on the 
basic elements of the Boston Compact. It was a delicate process, especially the 
business community's commitment. Business leaders were very much c ware of 
the difficulties that a "guaranteed-jobs" program represented. Yet it v^as essen- 
tial that there be a citywide goal of enough jobs for all who sought work. It was 
decided that a citywide goal would be maintained but each firm would be free to 
decide for itself how many students the firm could hire. As the program 
succeeded, the citywide goal could be gradually raised. Both student and 
employer had the right to disagree about any particular job. The result has been 
a system of citywide goals, company pledges of priority access for high-school 
students, and voluntary choice on both sides in actual hiring. 

One result of the success in reaching a written agreement for measurable 
progress in the schools, employment, and access to higher education has been 
an outpouring of support, especially business support, for the school system. As 
Edgerly said at a recent meeting, "We no longer regard education as someone 
else's problem." And because the business community has delivered on its jobs 
pledge, it is taken seriously at all levels within the school community, from 
students to classroom teachers, headmasters, deputy superintendents, and the 
superintendent himself. 

The Boston school system has also made some progress toward i 3 own 
Compact goals. Test scores are improved over their 1982 levels for all races and 
school classes, although there was a slight decline in ^he 1985-86 school year. 
Attendance has improved by 6.5 percentage points. R Ing requirements for 
graduation were ir plemented in 1986 for the first time. However, the dropout 
problem remains vory serious (Boston Public Schools, 1986). School Department 
data show that 43 percent of th e class of 1985 dropped out of school between ninth 
grade and graduation, and over 46 percent of the class of 1986. While not an 
unusual rate for an American urban high school, a 46 percent dropout rate is 
disastrous and demonstrates that job opportunities alone are not enough to keep 
young people in school. This is particularly true for young people who are two 
or more years behind in reading, for whom the regular high-school curriculum 
is a prolonged exercise in frustration. 

In the spring of 1986, with help from the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment (CED), which sought occasions for community discussion of its report 
Investing itt Our Children, a citywide conference was held on the school dropout 
issue with participadon from City Hall, school, university, community, teacher, 
parent, and business representatives. The result was a serious community wide 
foais on the dropout issue and the beginning of a program-development process 
which holds some promise. 

As a result of that effort. Mayor Raymond Flynn and School Superintendent 
Laval Wilson have signed an agreement committing $2 million a year to a coor- 
dinated effort to reduce the dropout rate for those still in school and to double 
the number of seats available in alten .ative-education sites. The in-school part of 
the plan will expand to each of the district high srhovjls a special program for th^se 
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incoming freshmen, often more than half the class, who are substantially behind 
m reading. At one of the schools, Dorchester High School, the dropout rate 
among at-nsk 6 eshmen was cut to about one-half of the previous year's rate by 
the Compact Ventures effort (Boston Public Industry Council, 198',c) The key 
elements of the program are not compUcated. They include clustering of youne 
people, team teaching, extra time for teachers to work together on curriculum 
planning and the analysis of student progress, and counselors to work with both 
students and parents. Those close to dropping out of school receive immediate 
attention, as do their parents. In class the material is tailored to each student's 
progress. It remains to be seen if this success will continue as the program is 
expanded. ^ ° 



SITERINTENDENT WILSON'S PLAN 



In June of 1987 the School Committee approved, almost in its entirety, Super- 
mtendent Wilson's plan for the long-range improvement of pubUc education in 
Boston, uiciuding a plan for "at-risk" young people. At the heart of the plan is 
a commitment to devote substantially more time to the tasks of mastering reading 
wnting, and math, especially for students who are below grade level. 

The plan places substantial responsibility upon students to master the basics 
if they hope to be promoted, and upon teachers and school building adminis- 
trators, whose performance will be measured by the achievement of their 
students. The plan also anticipates an increase in school planning and resources 
available for teacher training. 

Wilson's initiative is complex, with over 500 specific recommendations in 
thirteen different areas. It was developed after asking literally thousands of 
parhapants m the Boston edi- -ional effort for their opinions and after 
working for over a year y,Hh hunareds of task forces in each of the issue areas 
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THE CAREERS SERVICE, THE COMPACT, AND THE 
CHALLENGE TO STATE EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 



The improvement in inne.-city education must focus on the relationship 
between teacher and student with, perhaps, a strategy for making low-income 
parents effective members of the instructional team. Judging from the Boston 
expenence, some state-level initiative seems helpful. 



MEASUREMENT 



State departments of education are well placed to help school systems develop 
clear measures of performance that will be recognized by all participants as fair and 
accurate. We found in Boston that the accuracy and the methodology for devel- 
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oping not only dropout numbers, but simple attendance numbers, were widely 
in dispute. Reading and math performance mijasures are not certain things. Do 
you measure the masteiy of grade-level material- which is understandable to 
ordinary citizens— or the student's comparative standing? Most important, public 
education systems ought to begin to take responsibility for keeping track of all 
students, at least through the fall after graduation, so that the results of the system 
can be accurately gauged. School systems might even consider joining with other 
youth-service organizations to keep track of all young people of school age. "We 
only do what we measure," W. Williard Wirtz used to say while he was Secretary 
of Labor. If v^e do not keep track of what happens to our young people, they may 
well assume it is because we do not really care. 

REMEDIAnON FOR Af L SCHOOL-AGE VOUNG PEOPLE IN NEED 

Second, consider added resources for performance-based remediation 
efforts. Raising standards without carefully planned and very extensive reme- 
diation efforts is profoundly unfair to low-income students and to their teachers 
and school leaders. Consider the practice in Oregon which allows some share of 
a student's "average daily attendan':e" state aid funding to follow him or her to 
an alternative school, if the student drops out of a regular high school. 
Remediation requires a higher teacher-student ratio and more support staff. 
School districts -and alternative schools in cities that vaII support them- 
deserve additional resources for attempting to meet the challenge. One could do 
worse than look at the Carier Youth Act, lef;islation designed to provide a 
process for the development of local plans fo*" remediation with federal (or state) 
dollars. 

COLLABORATION FOR JOBS AND EDUCAOON 

Third, the state is in an admirable position to e^^courage, fund, monitor, and 
provide technical assistance for public-private collaborations that are serious in 
intent. In Massachusetts the administration has proposed an "Urban Education 
Partnership Act," based on the Boston Compact, and is already implementing a 
"Commonwealth Futures" program to assist in collaborative efforts to help 
dropouts. At a time when the federal government is less active on the scene, 
states have an opportunity to be the laboratories for educational development. 

Any school-to-woik transition program requires the active participation of 
the private sector. I believe that the career specialists— those who coach the 
students and find the jobs- will be more effective if they are on the payroll 1 1 an 
intermediary organization such as the Boston Private Industry Council. Chief 
state school officers, concerned about the employment prospects of low-income 
students, have an opportunity to forge collaborative ties at the state level, where 
the governor has responsibility across the realms of education, on the one hand, 
and employment and training, on the other. 
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TABLE 7 



Boston Public Schools' Graduating-Class Cohorts 
(Class of 1982 -Class of 1985) 
Percentage of Dropouts by Grade (9-12)* 





9tb Grade 


lOOt Grade 


lltb Grade 


12tb Grade 


Tatul 


Class of 












1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 


6.8% 
7.1% 
6.2% 
7.0% 


12.3% 
9.9% 
12.4% 
15.0% 


10.6% 
14.0% 
15.9% 
21.1%2 


12.3% 
13.4% 
17.8% 
18.3% 


36.2% 
38.0% 
40.7% 
43.6% 



Source- Boston Public Schools, Office of Research and Development, May 1985. " 

high-school dropout rate py foUow.ng a class from the time the students 

IX Trf" r^"^"""' P'"' ' ('° ' •^'•"'e those no promoted at some pomt durmg 

high school), and calculates thu- dropout rate based c n the acti .Mho; particular class 

^Through April 24, 1986. 

WORKING TOLNG PEOPLE AND FURTHER EDUCAHON 

Finally, it is of crucial importance that young people who go directly from 
school to work understand that the educational system welcomes their return rt 
any time: to universities, if students are willing to prepare themselves- to 
community college; to vocational ana technical education; to Joint Apprentice- 
ship programs; and even to proprietary schools. All of these are part of the 
American education and training system. But the system is in chaos, vxith no 
common data base and no statewide performance information. Elements view 
themselves only as competitive with one another and not as part of a common 
effort. There is no comprehensible structure for tying them to the private sector 
As stated earUer, we have not really begun to think through a policy for 
encouraging continued learning among low-income wage earners. A lot is at 
stake We have powerful economic incentives to begin now, and chief state 
school officers should be in the forefront of the initiative. 



C >NCLUSION 



In March of 1968, the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
issued Its report. "This is our basic conclusion," it said. "Our nation is moving 

toward two societies, one black, one whiie- separate and unequal Within 

t-wo decades, this division could be so deep that it would be almost impossible 
to umte: a white society principally located in suburbs, in smaller central cities, 
and in thP peripheral parts of large central cities; and a Negro society largely 
concentiuv-J within large central citier." 

The Commission saw two key dangers: "sustained violence" in our cities and 
"a conclusive repudiation of the traditional American ideals . . . they mjy still 
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recite the 'Pledge of Allegiance' and say 'One nation, indivisible.' But thiy will 
be learning cynicism, not patriotism" (National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders, 1968). 

Even taking into account tl » rhetorical conventions of the report writer, who 
hopes to compel action by adjective, these words have a painful resonance. The 
welcome economic success of black college graduates blunts the Commission's 
prophecy of a purely racial division between the haves and have-nots. As the 
report on Disconnected Youth documents, most at-risk young people are white. 
But still, the condition of black inner-city America is desperate. Rampant 
inner-city youth crime is a kind of rolling riot, lower in intensity, perhaps, but 
more grievous in consequence than the uilan explosions of 1965-1^ 67. And 
what is the talk of the blf "underclass" but another way of describing the 
"other society" the Kemei Commission predicted? 

Education and access lo economic opportunity are the best policies to 
overcome the shadow of ghetto life in the cities. Clearly, education comes first. 
The public schools are the one institution to which all come with hope, at least 
at the beginning. The educational techniques needed to build from that hope to 
a reality of well-educated young adults are primarily the responsibilities of 
professionals. If professionals were confident that they knew what worked, 
resources would r jt be lacking. It is ironic that with such broad agreement about 
what makes a good school, from Goodlad to Sizer, from Comer tc Lightfoot, 
there is no urban school district in the country where these principles are widely 
applied. Perhaps more attention needs to be paid to the structure of public 
institutions, where the ver>' bureaucratic elements intended to help achieve the 
goal are seen as a great obstacle to progress. Perhaps, in our sharp focus on 
attaining college stahis for as many of our young people as possible, we have 
neglected, particularly in high school, those who, for whatever reason, learn 
more slowly than the national norms anticipate. The price we pay for that 
neglect is evident in the dropout rates and in the withdrawn faces of those who 
stay but fail to learn. 

The chief point I wish to make is this: the distance from the innei city to the 
economic mainstream is too great for many young high-school students to leap 
on their own. They lack the parental connections, the cultural assurance, and 
the expectation of welcome that make the transition seem a natural develop- 
ment for the children of the middle class. There is no other plausible 
explanation for a 50 percent unemployment rate among black high-school 
graduates. To overcome institutional racism we need to build institutions of 
integration. Other nations, as a matter of course, structure the school-to-work 
transition for all noncollege young people. For the 55 percent of our youth who 
do not go to college, we have made littie provision. By structuring a bridge 
between school and work, economic opportunity can be opened up to inner-city 
young people in most cities. That is the meaning the Boston evidence, which 
shows nearly equal employment/population ratios for white and black high- 
school graduate^s. 
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TABLE 8 



The Cumulative Dropout Percentage Rate by Race for 
Boston Public Schools* Graduating Classes 1982-1985 



Graduating 
Class 


Ibtal 


Black 


White 


Asian 


Hispanic 


1985 


43.0% 


44.3% 


42.1% 


26.5% 


51.9% 


1984 


40.7% 


40.7% 


39.7% 


19.4% 


48.2% 


1983 


38.0% 


40.2% 


36.4% 


17.7% 


41.0% 


1982 


36.2% 


35.2% 


37.1% 


14.4% 


42.6% 



Source, Boston Public Schools, 1986 



An institution that bridges school and work need not be yet another 
noneducational burden upon the schools. In fact, it ought to be the joint 
responsibility of the schools and the private-sector community, carried out 
through an intermediary organization such as the Private Industry Council or 
Jobs for America's Graduates. But it must be tied directly to the schools, so that 
highly skeptical inner-city young people can be shown that hard work at school 
will pay off. 

The Kemer Commission, as a matter of fact, recommended for expansion the 
cooperative-education program, where students rec eive release time from sch jol 
for on-the-job training opportunities in the private sector. It is interesting to note 
that the CED report on "Investing in Our Children ' repeats the recommendation 
almost twenty years later. But the cooperative-education model works on a very 
small scale. What is needed is a comprehensive, citywide structure that offers a 
sequence of employment opportunities for those over sixteen and, for graduates, 
access to jobs with a future. 

Once a partnership that links perfoxmance in school to economic opportu- 
nity u in place, the school system has gained a serious ally in its struggle for 
improved education. Not only the students who receive job experience but the 
whole system gains. The concepts that informed the Boston Compact can be of 
use elsewhere: agreed-upon goals; measurable results; school-based planning; 
university commitments to participate; and the building of an institution to link 
school to work. As of summer 1987, seven cities, under the leadership of the 
National Alliance of Business, and assisted by a small grant from the 
Department of Health and Human Services and help from the Department of 
Labor, are attempting to develop city compacts of their own. 

Chief state school officers might well consider the link between education 
and jobs not as another extraordinary and perhaps impossible demand upon 
already failing urban school systems, but rather as a bridge of opportunity that 
can draw the business community and the school together in a structure of 
mutual responsibility on behalf of young people who otherwise may well 
continue in their isolation from the econpmic mainstream. 
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EXHIBITS 



Exhibits 1 and 2 present the Metropolitan 
Achievement Re ading and Math Scores 
of Boston Public School students, 
grades 1-12, for the years 1986 and 
1987. 

Exhibit 3 shows the 1987 remediation 
needs in math and reading according to 
the percentage of students scoring at or 
below the 40th percentile. 

Exhibit 4 gives city and school-system 
population figures for Boston, broken 
down uy race, and information on the 
organization of the Boston Public 
School System. 

Exhibit 5 presents college and university 
enrollment patterns o^ Boston Public 
Schools. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
METROPOLITAN READING SCORES: 
1986 VERSUS 1987 MEDIAN PERCENTILES BY GRADE 
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EXHIBIT 2 
METROPOLITAN MATHEMATICS SCORES: 
1986 VERSUS 1987 MEDIAN PERCENTILES BY GRADE 




Source Office of Research and Developmeat, Boston Public Schools, Mimeograph, May 1987. 
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1987 REMEDIATION NEEDS (MLAT6 IVIATHEMATICS) 

FiiRCENlAGE Or STUDENrS ''CORING 
AT OR BELOW THE 40TH PERCENTILE 



90% ^ 
45% - 
«0% 
35% 



^ 30% 
C 



25% 4" 
20% 
15% 
10% 
5% 
0% 



32% 



1046 



30% 



738 



661 



585 



736 



38% 



1130 1516 12i7 1143 



49% 



Grade 
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1987 REMEDIATION NEEDS (MAT6 READING) 
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Source- Office of Research and development, Boston Public Schoojs, Mimeograph, May 1987 
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Boston Demographics 



School System 
1984-1985 



Organization 



EXHIBIT 4 

Population 

White 
Black 

Other Minority 
Population 

White 

Black 

Asian 

Hispanic 

NA 



562,994 



70.0% 
22.4% 
7.6% 



55,424 



27.4% 
47.7% 

7.8% 
16.6% 

0.5% 



5 Districts: 

4 Geographic Districts 

1 District composed of Citywide Magnet Schools 

Secondary School:* 

Lxam Schools 3 
Magnet Schools 5 
District Schools 9 



Source Boston Pnvate Industr)' C luncil, 1987. 
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EXHIBIT 5 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ENROLLMENT PATTERNS 
OF BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS^ 

Enrollment 

- 926 BPS graduates enrolled in the colleges in 1985. 

- This was a 3% increase in BPS graduate enrollment from 1984. 

- Among eleven private colleges, BPS graduate enrollment declined 3.5% 
froir 1984-1985. 

- The percentage of non- whites in the cohorts has increased from 48% in 
1984 to 65% in 1985. 

- Blacks and Hispanics are enrolled at a lower rate than is thc;r 
ppTcentage the BPS graduating classes. 

- \. ne percentage of black students increased in the public colleges but 
slightly decreased in the private colleges from 1984 to 1985. 

- The feeder patterns between particular high schools and colleges have 
remaired stable over the three years. 

Retention 

- In Cohort One (1983 freshmen), 81.6% enrolled in the spring of the 
first year, 58.6% enrolled in the spring of the second year, and 38.1% 
enrolled In the spring of the third year. 

- In Cohort Two (1984 freshmen), retention patterns are slightly higher, 
with 88.8% -nrolled in the spring of the first year and 61.4% enrolled 
in the spring of the second year. 

- In Cohort Three (1985 freshmen), 83.0% enrolled in the spring of the 
first year, a lower rate than that of the previous year. 

- Private colleges have slightly higher retention rates than public 
colleges. 

- BPS exam school graduates have higher college retention rates than do 
non-exam school graduates. 

- In each cohort financial aid has a stronger association with retention at 
public colleges than at private colleges. 

- Asian-Americans have the highest retention rates, whites the second, 
and blacks the third, with Hispanic rates unstable because of the small 
numbers enrc led. 

- Financial aid is dramatically associated with black student retention; in 
the la>^ two cohorts, clos*^ to 90% of aided black students enrolled in 
the spring of the first year, compared to only 55% of black students 
without aid. 

^Unger, Peter "Patterns of Enrollment The College Enrollment and Retention of Boston Public School 
Graduates." Th? Fenway Retention Consortium, Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts, 1986 Sixteen 
Boston-area colleges and universities ("colleges"^ provided data on graduates of Boston Public Schools 
("BPS") who had enrolled as freshmen from 1983 to 1985 Retention refers to enrollment at the college of 
original entry. 
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LNTRODUCTION 



Tn August 1987, nearly forty chief state schoo' officers came together in 
± Whitefish, Montana, to hear oral presentations of the twelve papers pub- 
lished in this book and to discuss with the presenters cAd among themselves the 
topic: children at risk in the educational system. 

Because of time consh-aints, the experts had to cull out and highlight the 
portions of their papers that they thought were most important for the chiefs to 
hear and discuss. As the five days of discussion progressed, certain themes 
emerged repeatedly and were confirmed and embellished. 

The Council felt it would be worthwhile to share a brief summary of some of 
the overarching ideas and assumptions that emerged from the presentations, as 
well as the questions and ideas they stimulated in the discussion sessions. Thi 
chapter will attempt to summarize the rich presentations by some of the nation's 
foremost authorities on children at risk, and the cumulative insights that 
occurred among the more than fifty persons who devoted their ek to the 
topic. 

This chapter is divided into two major parts -a summary of the presentations 
and a -ummary of the discussions. The first part is organized into the three main 
sections used to group the papers: context, barriers to serving at-risk children 
and strategies. An additional section, which focuses on the presenters' recom- 
mendations to the cniefs, has been added. The second part of the chapter reflects 
the themes that stimu. <.ted the most discussion at the Institute. 

Although these projects arj not summarized in this section, it shouiu be 
noted that three specific programs designed to address the needs of at-risk 
children were described in detail by presenters and were the stb^ect of 
numerous questions by the audience. The descriptions can be found in the 
earlier chapters of this book. The projects are the Boston Compact, presented in 
William Spring's paper; the Yale Child Study Center School Development 
Program, described in Jdmes Comer's paper, and the "accelerated schools- 
concept, outlined in Henry M. Levin's paper. 
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SETTING THE CONTEXT 

"The inner city . . . is undergoing a remarkable social transformation /' 

William Julius Wilson 

Historical Perspective 

The cultural, ethnic, racial, and language diversity of Americans has always 
posed a challenge to the educational system. Several presenters drew on both 
historical and personal experience to illuminate the variety of these factors and 
their historical evolution. 

Comer, a psychiatrist who has worked ex^msively with black children, 
stressed the difference in experiences betwe \ blacks who came to the Unlced 
States from Africa and lived in slavery, and immigrants from other parts of the 
world. "Most American immigrants were able to maintain cultural continuity 
. . to use tlieir same language and practice their same religion. . . . Many came 
from the same place in the old country and settled in significant numbeir in the 
same place in the new coui.^ry." They were also able to vote almost immediately. 
They were thus able to achieve political, social, and economic power in one 
jeneration. Comer pointed out. 

By contrast, blacks who came from Africa and lived under slavery were 
denied wliat Come, 'escribed as "the three most important components of 
mental health": the n^ht to maintain their institutions, control over their own 
personal and daily lives, and ^he prospect of a future -acking the right to vote, 
they could not gam social, political, and economic power; and as a result of legal 
segregation, they were also "massively undereducated." Comer observed that 
"despite these conditions, most black familie^. functioned reasonably well into 
the 1950s," living in small, often rural communities where most families were 
intact and where the church and other local institutions provided support while 
children were growing up. 

The importance of a supportive community for the development of all children 
was underscored by several presenters, including Asa G. Milliard, III, Professor 
of Urban Education at Georgia State University in Atianta. "I don't believe that 
individual parents raise children," he declared. "It's too much of a job. . . . They 
raise them in collaboration with the community." Milliard was one of three 
presenters— the others were Marian Wright Edelman, President of the Children's 
Defense Fund, and Comer- who described their own childhood in cohesive black 
CO munities where even if families wore not intact, other relatives, neighbors, 
and institutions all contributed to their sense of security and being cared for. 

Comer and others described the post- World War II milieu and chronicled the 
trends that have culminated in the high rates of family breakup and the creation 
of inner-city black ghettos in recent decades. The black community' began to 
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expenence increased levels of difficulty, he pointed out, due to denial of equal 
education and job opportunities, coupled with the migration of many from the 
rural South to the North after World War IJ. "As a result of all of these 
conditions, many families that once functioned well began to function less well 
after the 1950s," he said. 

Even families that remained intact were undermined by the realities of 
discrimination. "Undereducated in prior years, blacks were the first to experi- 
ence exclusion because of raised educational standards," he said. Because of 
rac ism, he pointed out, "even well-educated blac'-s were denied adequate jobs 
and other economic opportunities." 

The nation's inner cities have increasingly become the home of the nation's 
poor and minority families, reported Kathryn M. Neckerman and University of 
Chicago sociologist William Julius Wilson. Although the total population of the 
ten hrgest cities declined fi-om 1970 to 1980, the number of persons in poverty 
mcreased an average of 19 percent, he said. In the country's poorest census 
tracts (^vhere more than 40 percent of residents are in poverty) the number of 
Hispanics increased threefold fi-om 1970 to 1980; the number of blacks, 104 
percent; and the number of whites, 44 percent. 

A parallel trend that has direct implications for the educational system is the 
increase i . the number of children living in Poverty, pointed out Fdelman. The 
poverty rate for chUdren rose fi-om 13.8 to lb percent between 1969 and 1979. Of 
the nation's four- and five-year-olds, she summarized: 

• one in four is poor; 

• one in three is nonwhite or Hispanic, of whom two in five are poor; 

• one in five is at risk of becoming a teen parent; and 

• one in six lives in a family where neither parent has a job. 

Complementing the data, several presenters emphasized that the numbers 
do not tell the whole story. Pointing to the increase :n births to unmarried 
teenagers, Edelman r ted the decline in earnings of young men- especially 
blacks-as a deterrent to the establishment of stable families with adequate 
resources to raise their children. 

This phenomenon is one afpect of a broad socia' transformation that, WUson 
explained, is occurring in inner cities-a transformation characterized at its 
worst oy the exodus of -.niddle- and .vorking-class families of all races and the 
collapse of social institutions. Wit'.i the loss of "the social buffer" -churches, 
schools, banks, jobs, and other neighborhood institutions -"arccss to tradi- 
tional areas of mobilit)'" declines and children lose both the role model; and the 
mstitutions that they require for support and the offer of a beacon of hope. 

Patnaa Albierg Graham, Dean of the Faculty of Education r.t Harvard 
University, outlined parallel trends that have also influenced society s attitude 
toward children and their role in society. These indud? the decrerse in the age 
of menarche 'rom an average of sixteen years in the mid-nineteenth cenniry to 
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twelve and a half years today; the development of regulation of child labor; and 
urbanization and industrialization. 

The effect, she pointed out, was to increase the number of years children 
spend in school, creating what she called "a recipe for administrative ditficul- 
ties/' because "the concentration of pubescent youth in one setting . . . flew in 
the face of biological realities." The emergence of the "adolescent peer culture" 
and the concomitant burgeoning of consumerism have added to the difficulties 
by creating a d'^mand for teenagers to have money to buy the clothing, cars, and 
other goods that advertising campaigns tell them are "necessary," she added. 



Implications of Demographic and Social Trends 

The result of the trends discussed above is what University of Chicago 
political scientist Gary Orfield calls "a society profoundly fragmented by race 
and income." Orfield drew a stark verbal picture of the environment ghetto 
youngsters encounter in school, compared with the one encountered by 
students in more affluent suburban communities. Ae used two hypothetical 
schools-Chavez, in the inner city, and Richville, in a suburb, to describe the 
disparities. 

Families of the youngsters at both schools "have very similar dreams for their 
children and both view the schools as centrally important," he explained, but 
the realities of daily life in the neighborhood and the school are vastly different. 
Parents of youngsters at the suburban school focus their concerns on get ing 
their children into prestigious colleges, while p rents of children at Chavez "are 
desperately worried that their kids finish [scnool] at all." Use of drugs and 
alcohol, and premature sex, are of concern to families whose youngsters attend 
the suburban school, but inner-city parents confront not only these concerns but 
also daily realities such as the death of a youngster at the hands of a gang. 
Chavez is old, has 3,000 students in a buildixig meant to hold 1,800, is staffed by 
teachers with less training at institutions less prestigious than those attended by 
teachers at Richville, and has fewer counselors (although at Richville, "the 
students already have the most information about college"), and its students are 
offered a less-demanding curriculum ar. 1 have no access to advanced-placement 
training. 

Heman LaFontaine, Superintendent of Schools in Hartford, Connecticut, 
and a leader in the bilingual-education movement, focused on the special 
characteristics and needs of immigrant and other limited-English-proficient 
(LEP) children. Stressing the immense diversity of the children in American 
schools today, LaFon*aine said it isn't enough for educators to recognize only 
cultural factors that influence the attitudes and behavio/ that iiPmigrant young- 
sters bring to school. The^' must also realize that for many the experience of vv..r, 
loss of family members, and, in som» cases, a total lack of previous formal 
education require special understanding and attention. In addition to these 
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cultural and personal differences, many youngsters with limited English profi- 
ciency, he said, face the same disadvantages as other minority and poor 
children: attendance at ghetto schools with limited resources, health problems, 
lack of adequate housing, high unemployment in their families, etc. 

The segregation and social isolation of minority, poor, and immigrant 
children seriously restrict their access to jobs, several speakers pointed out, 
Wilson noted that both the youngsters in the ghetto and those in poor rural 
areas may become so accustomed to an environment of joblessness and welfare 
that getting a good job and going to work every day is not evei; seen as an option 
or goal. 

Graham cited a 1922 study by George Counts that found "parental occupa- 
tion to be a prime predictor of children's high-school graduation." And Spring, 
Vice President of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, noted that for middle-class 
children, parents serve as a ' job network." "Middle-class parents are the best job 
developeis. They can make the connections and vouch for their children. If 
things get sticky, they can almost demand preferential hiring of their children 
from relatives, friends, and busine3S contacts." He cited Bureau of Labor 
Statistics data shoving that 50.3 percent of the black high-school class of 1985 
were unemployed the October after they earned their diplomas— compared with 
14.9 percent of white graduates and 29.1 percent of Hispanic graduates. 



Toward a Definition of ''At-Risk'' 

What does it mean for a child to be "at risk" in the educational system? 

Hilliard said that although he was never identified as such at the time, he was 
an at-risk child because he came from a "broken home" (his mother was 
divorced); lived in "a ghetto"; his fc^milv was poor and received welfare 
payments; and he was a "latchkey child ' when his mother was working. What 
made it possible for him and otners to overcome such risks and succeed in the 
educational system was the existence of a caring, relatively stable community 
where teachers, ministers. Boy Scout leaders, and neighbors all contributed to 
the process of nurturing the children. 

Comer described how his neighborhood and family contributed to a sup- 
portive educational en'/ironment. His parents placed responsibility on school 
offiaals and raised expectations for success when they "told the school the 
Comer brothers were expected to achieve," he recounted. In addition, "There 
was a real sense of community and the school v/as part of laat. Our family went 
to shop at the A&P on Friday night and always met a teacher or the principal or 
the school custodian" and had a chat about what was happening in school. 

How are social factors translated into educational risk? How is the lack of the 
supportive social environment described by Comer and others reflected in a 
youngster's attitude and performance in school? In an adjunct presentation to 
the chiefs on educational technology, Vermont Chief State School Officer 
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Stephen S. Kaagan listed what the Association for Instructional Technology 
(AIT) has defined as the characteristics of children at risk in the classroom: 

1. Low motivation (whether from hopelessness, lack of role models, hunger, 
or other social conditions) 

2. Major difficulties in fluency (e.g., having to count on their fingers, as 
opposed to responding automatically when asked "How much is six plus 
two?" or the like) 

3. Lack of contextual background ("You can't discuss World War 11 without 
knowing 3omp geography.' ) 

4. Scarcity of opportunities for successful performance 

Hernan LaFontaine pointed out that children from immigrant families may 
present other characteristics when they arrive at school: in addition to not 
speaking English, they may live according to different cultural standards and 
may have experienced war or other traumas that affect their ability to commu- 
nicate and function in a "typical" American school. Inability of the school staff to 
understand and respond to these types of characteristics places poor and 
minority children at even greater risk, several participants suggested. 

Another school practice that can decrease students' prospects for success is 
the refusal to discuss issues that are vitally important to the students, observed 
Michelle Fine. Among the issues that, she feels, need to be confr jnted are 
concerns about racial differences and discrimination, the realistic employment 
prospects of students who drop out, ^nd the impac* of drug abuse on the 
students and the educational process. 

Referring to "cynicism and despair at the building level," William Spring was 
one of several participants who suggested that among the most important 
factors in defining risk are the low expectations and lack of will and commitment 
on the part of personnel in schools with large numbers of poor and minority 
students. 

BARRIERS TO EFFECTIVELY SERVING AT-RISK STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 

"]Ne bought :h notion that . . . ability was the main factor in how chii "^n do in 
school . /' 

Patricia A. Graham 

In his keynote address to the Si:mmer Institute, Frank Macchiarola, former 
Chancellor of the New York City Public Schools and President of the New York 
Partnership, admonished the chiefs "not to define the problems of schools in 
terms of the children." He urged them to view tne school as "a community . . . 
where people reaiiy care/' to acknowledge that "in our society family values do 
not exist and aren't carrying the oay," and to look beyond the constraints of 
buieaucracy and tradition to mold an educational system that responds to the 
needs of all children. 
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Beyond the historical, demographic, and social factors already described, 
what is it about the educational system and educators that constitutes a barrier 
to serving at-risk students effectively? A number of presenters addressed this 
issue. 

Fine, Associate Professor of Psychology in Education at the University of 
Pennsylvania, spent four days a week in a South Bronx high school in 1981-82 
to observe the daily routine and interview students, teachers, and parents about 
the school experience. She found what she calls "institutionalized inequity." She 
explained, "The structuring of inequity is so basic" that the programs which do 
not retain students are suspected of having poor standards; tests that don't 
discriminate are considered invalid; classrooms in which all can achieve are 
disparaged as iUusion producing; adolescents who value family or group over 
self are considered unmotivated ..." 

Fine interviewed dropouts from the school and discovered, to her surprise, 
that they were not "losers." Compared with their counterparts who stayed in 
school, she said, they reflected more enthusiasm about their future and control 
over their lives. This changed, however, as the dropouts tried to make a go of it 
and found that lack of education, air ong other things, limited their career and 
life options. 

Fine also said she encountered taboos against disaissing problems of 
dropouts, crihcizing the educational system, and addressing issues of concern to 
children (e.g., racial discrimination) in the classroom. These taboos have 
contributed to what she considers the failure of many schools to serve at-risk 
children. 

"PuUovls"— the practice in which youngsters are removed from their regular 
class for separate instruction because of low performance or special needs— were 
cited by several speakers as a barrier to serving students effectively. Henry M. 
Levin, Director of the Center for Educational Research at Stanford University, 
said that often the pullovt becomes a permanent, accepted strategy instead of a 
transitional method of helping the child return to regular classroom work, and 
that both expectations for the child and the child's academic performance suffer. 

Another practice cited as a barrier to success for at-risk students is grade 
retention. Orfield cited a study which found that most dropouts were at least 
two grades behind and 84 percent were at least one year overage m comparison 
with their peers. He suggested that "the most direct way to increase dropouts 
late in a high-school career is to create an additional obstacle to degree 
attainment." For example, he said, addition of achievement tests to other 
graduation requirements "will disproportionately hurt those groups that have 
already faced problems in schools." 

Graham cited educators' attitudes as a barrier to success wiih at-risk children. 
Responding to discussions of studies in which Asian children outpace United 
States youngsters on mathematics achievement tests, Graham said, "We bought 
the notion that . . . ability was the main factor in how childr ' school, unlike 
the 'apanese," who stress hard work and effort as the kt - cress. 
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Educators must also abandon the notion that additional research is the 
answer to improving the education of children at risk, several speakers said. "No 
new research is needed to solve our problems/' argued Milliard. "The last thing 
I want to think is, You've got to wait until we do a Manhattan project and the 
answers are about twelve years down the road." At-risk youngsters lose 
opportunities for success because educators have a limited view of youngsters' 
abilities. This limited view is reflected in setting "minimum competency" and 
"basic skills"— rather than "maximum competency"— as the goals cf education. 
According to Milliard, "The vast majority of at-^sK children are capable of 
succeeding in the college-preparatory program of he public school . . . [and] 
they do not need anytWng special in the way of pedagogy." 

Graham agreed with Milliard that the results of research which confirm such 
facts have not percolated down to teachers and that many promising models in 
the United States and other parts of the world are not drawn upon. She said 
that, in general, educators have resisted public-policy changes, including the 
Morrill Act, which created the land-grant university system; the G.I. Bill; and 
other laws that improved the quality of education and access to it. "Where were 
the educators [who should have been] pushing for Brown v. Board of Education 
... for Title I [the federal program for education of disadvantaged children]*? - 
she asked. "It was the politicians who were pushing." 

PROMISING STRATEGIES AND PROGRAMS TO 

MEET THE EDUCAHONAL NEEDS OF AT-RISK STUDENTS 

"It's education or poverty. There are no alternatives." 

William Spring 

Several speakers advocated broad strategies of social and economic reform— 
inclu'Mng "comprehensive" approaches that address problems of housing, 
health, social services, and transportatior. for children at risk and their families. 
This section of the tiummary v/ill attempt to reflect the suggested strategies that 
relate most specifically to educators and the educational system. The potei:rial 
role of chief state school officers as community and p'^litical leaders will be 
discussed in the final portion of this section, "VVhat Chiefs Can Do." 

Desegregation 

Orfield pointed out that there is an "extremely strong relationship . . . 
between segregation by race and income and educational experiences" and 
called f jr the development of plans to alleviate the segregation of black students 
and what appears to be the increasing segregation of Hispanic students. There 
is a special need, he said, for attention to minority students "who have the 
potential to learn at grade level but find themselves in schools and classes 
operating far below those levels." 
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Educators must keep in mind, Orfield emphasized, that when the same 
educational policy is applied "to totally different realities" such as those in the 
two schools he described, it will have disparate effects. Imposition of higher 
competency standards on a ghetto school that already lacks basic resources will 
only produce more failure, he suggested. 

The Early Years 

Early-childhood education and day care— greater access and better quality- 
was reiterated by numerous speakers as a strategy for reducing the number of 
at-risk children in the educational system. "The goal should be to meet the 
developmental needs of children and also to confront the needs of parents," 
recommended Edelman. 'The children of welfare mothers are the very children 
we want tc keep off welfare in fifteen years," she pointed out. 

Comer explained that most children are bom into families with "adequate 
education, adequate income, and adequate childrearing skills." These young- 
sters arrive at school with prereading skills and the "inner control, direction, 
motivation . . . and acceptance of responsibility for their o'vn behavior and 
acader growth," but, he pointed out, poor and minority children who live in 
the ghetto often do not. Early childhood education can assist the ghetto child, 
the child of a teenager, and the poor child to make up for these disadvantages 
of birth, he said. Comer emphasized, however, that "you cannot stop" with 
early-childhood education because children at risk may continue to require 
special attention throughout junior high and high school. 

Edelman pointed out that because youngsters who test in the lowest 
percentiles on basic skills are more likely to become pregnant, the schools must 
address the issue of teenage pregnancy prevention. She cited a study which 
showed that pregnant girls from advantaged backgrounds were only four to 
eight percentage points more likely than their peers to drop out of school, while 
pregnant girls from disadvantaged backgrounds were 34 to 39 percent more 
likely to do so. A focus on educating children at risk can assist in the 
teenage-pregnancy prevention effort, she said, but schools should also respond 
to the special needs of young mothers— including child-care and health ser- 
vices—to discourage them from dropping out. 

Extending Educational Time 

Dr ving on an analysis of results of education research, Herbert J. Walberg, 
Research Professor of Education at the University of Illinois at Chicago, urged 
the chiefs to "focus on increasing the time of education for children at risk." He 
differentiated between "extending" educational time and "supplanting it" by 
removing youngsters from the classroom for special instruction during the 
regular school day. 
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He proposed a number of strategies, including preschool, summer school, 
and what he called "the curriculum of the home." The last concept encompasses 
both activities shared by parent and child— such as reading or learning a skill— 
and "quasi-academic" activities for the child, including "constructive leisure 
such as v/atching educational television or hobbies such as learning to play a 
musical instrument or to play chess." 

Several speakers spoke of the importance of reaching out to parents to 
involve them in the educational process. "The most powerful thing we can do ^s 
to stimulate and enhance the capacity of parents and communities to take their 
own leadership roles," said Milliard. He stressed, hovvever, that "it is not true 
that academic achievement is tied to parental inwlvement," and that in 
depressed communities where children are at severe risk, "we have the power to 
make changes even if we can't bring the parents into the situation." 



Education and Jobs 

Focusing on the goal of preparing youngsters for meaningful jobs. Spring 
recounted the emphasis in the Boston Compact on placing students in part time 
jobs and making retention of the job conditional on the student's participation in 
a school program in which the curriculum is directly related to the employment. 
He summarized the message the project hopes to convey to at-risk youngsters: 
"It's education or poverty. There are no alternatives " 

Bolstering expectations that teenaged mothers, poor and minority young- 
sters, and other at-risk children can achieve in the educational system was a 
major strate^^y recommended by many of the speakers. They contended that 
success depends on the ability of both educators and youngsters to have and to 
articulate these higher expectations. 

Hilliard cited examples of educational projects in which at-risk students, 
including illiterate adults, had achieved "dramatic academic change . . . quick- 
ly." In one case, he said, a teacher in a Bedford-Stuyvesant school "taught 
fifth-grade students enough in one year to pass the ninth-grade Regents exam in 
math." Another teacher, he reported, "designed a system of teaching reading 
. . . [which resulted in] students reading simple sentences in the first twenty 
minutes of instruction . . . regardless of I.Q." 

Levin suggested that educators "build on the strengths" at-risk chrd-en 
and their families. Instead of viewing a nonreading child as "hopeless," for 
example, educators can use a child's enthusiasm for storytelling as a bridge to 
teaching writing and reading. 

Fine suggested that students considering dropping out should have the right 
to "informed consent" about their options. They should be told, for example, 
how many students who drop out of school actually pass the GED test or 
succeed in a career as a result of training in a proprietary school. 
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Bilingual Education 

LaFontaine said that schools should commit themselves to offering bilingual 
education "as a total educational program, not as a narrow pedagogical 
technique." Calling it "not merely a matter of a remedial program or compen- 
satory education," LaFontaine said bilingual education "is a sound educational 
practice in and of itself" because it assists the individual to function in two 
language environments, stimulates communication in the educational process, 
and helps an individual become more self-confident. 

While the exact content of programs may dilivx according to the students' 
needs, he said, several components should be included in any program for 
students with limited English proficiency: clearly articulated goals, identification 
and assessment of students, appropriately designed programs, qualified and 
well-trained staff, availability of appropriate instructional materials, a strong 
evaluation and research component, and parental and community involvement. 



Teacher Education 

The presenters also called for a reexamination of both the content and 
methods of teacher education and staff development. Comer stressed that the 
importance of injecting study of child development into the training of educators 
is critical. He said that failure to understand the importance of the "bonding" 
that occurs between parent and child and between teacher and child results in 
insensitive and ineffective teaching and school policies. 

He described a child who, because of a trauma experienced at home, did not 
smile for four months. When the child finally smiled, the teacher became upset 
at the prospect that he would have to move on to another classroom soon. 
Normally, the move would have occurred. But in this case school officials 
understood the value of continuity of the child's relationship with the teacher 
and devised a way that he coula stay with the teacher. The result was. Comer 
said, "more academic growth for the child." 

Teacher training must be revised to provide teachers with meaninghil 
exposure to successful teaching strategies, according to Hilliard. He urged 
school officials to identify classrooms and schools where these strategies are 
working and to provide both future and current teachers wiih an opportunity to 
c -fiTve them— ideally in person, but if not, on videotape. 

Many of the most profound findings of research are not known to 
educators," he said, suggesting that schools and university departments of 
education are "rearranging the deck chairs on the Titanic/' rather than concen- 
trating their efforts on transmitting knowledge about successful models. Creat- 
ing videotapes of successful classroom practices and making them widely 
available would help educators to build on and replicate successful programs, 
Hilliard suggested. 
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Graham noted that "people use research when they think it will benefit 
them/' and said there is a need to determine "how education researcheis can 
produce research that will truly be sought after by the practitioners." 

WHAT THE CHIEFS CAN DO 

"/ hope the chiefs will be in the locomotive car, rather than in the caboose/' 

Marun \Vright Edelman 

The strategies discussed in the last section constitute a substantive agenda 
from which individual chiefs as well as other educational and community leaders 
can select to address the problems of children at risk in the educational system. 

In addition, many presenters urged chief state school officers to use their 
unique position of leadership to create public awareness of the needs of children 
at risk and to stimulate the will and commitment to respond to them. "If you can 
develop ar\ong the chiefs a sense of shared focus ... the only thing that stands 
between us and success is the will to solve the problem/' Milliard told the group. 
"Keep public attention on the at-risk children/' urged Graham. 

Pointing to the need for public acceptance of an agenda for children at risk, 
Levin said he believes that "there's a potential political coalition available in most 
St es to provide the support you need." 

"I hope chiefs will be in the locomotive car [in addressing the needs of 
children at risk], rather than in the caboose/' commented Edelman. Referring to 
an agenda for at-risk youngsters and particularly for teenage mothers and their 
children, she continued, "We don't think you can do it all, but you certainly have 
to hold up your piece of it . . ." 

The speakers articulated a range of specific opportunities and needs for 
collaboration with others in the community. Spring said he believed that "the 
key difference in Boston was a few business leaders" who worked through a 
difficult process with educators to devise a collaborative strategy which both 
groups could support and implement. 

Orfield called for leadership in developing desegregation plans, and in 
devising educational strategies that take into account the resources and prob- 
lems of particular children and schools, rather than simply applying the same 
strategies to all children and areas of the state. This recommendation was echoed 
by other speakers, who suggested the need to reexamine which responsibilities 
and procedures should be the state's role and which might be devolved to local 
districts or schools. 

Calling for "greater diversity and autonomy of response within a framework 
of state priorities," Walberg suggested that chiefs consider strategies including 
grants to school districts that want to improve their service to at-risk children by 
undertaking activities such as needs assessment, evaluation, or program plan- 
ning. 

Graham called for a more active role on the part of state education 
departments "in encouraging colleges and universities to establish more inno- 
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vative, less hidebound programs to prepare teachers." Others called on the 
chiefs to develop closer relationships with other state officials and agencies, 
including those that operate job-training and day-care programs. Graham and 
others called tor flexibility "among different schools to develop means to educate 
their clientele/' saying that in the past, state regulations have sometimes limited 
the options available to school personnel. 

DISCUSSION SUMMARY 

"We knozu what works. What's needed to educate at-risk children is not a mystery. 
What's needed is to . . . make it happen." 

David W. Hornbeck 

In any meeting or conference where papers are presented, the discussion 
does not necessarily constitute a mirror image of the presentations. For many 
reasons, a selection process occurs and certain threads of thought are picked up, 
while others remain untouched. 

The volume and complexity of the material presented at the Summer 
Institute was almost staggering. Although five days were devoted to presenta- 
tions and discussions, the richness of perspectives and information brought to 
the group could simply not be fully discussed in that time. 

Secondly, it was inevitable that some of the material presented would be 
viewed as already familiar or accepted knowledge, while other ideas would be 
seen as more provocative or requiring explanation and elaboration. Third, some 
chiefs may have seen discussion of certain issues or recommendations as being 
of more practical value to them in their process of moving toward both 
individual and collective agendas on education of at-risk children. 

The follov^ng summary identifies some of the issues that stimulated the most 
active and continuing discussion throughout the Institute. The summary is not 
intended to reflect either a consensus or an official position on the part of the 
organizations or individuals who took part. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC TRENDS AND ISOIATION 

How the educational system should respond to children who live in 
inner-city ghettos and to inequality of resources and services available to 
differem children in the same state prompted considerable discussion. 

Speaking from his experience in a state that has very high per capita wealth 
and several very poor, racially segregated cities, one chief described the situation 
as "very separate and very unequal." His state's response, he said, is a policy 
that "we drive our entire program with a concept of equity ... in order to be 
equal you have to provide unequal resources." He described a series of measures 
that the state has taken to redress the imbalance in resources. These include 
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providing a total of $3 million to school districts throughout the state to develop 
a plan for addressing the special needs of children at risk that are not met by the 
conventional curriculum; and provision of more and better teachers to those 
types of districts. The latter has been done, he said, by raising salaries and thus 
enabling the state to compete for better teachers; and by appropriating special 
funds to hire more teachers to improve the pupil-teacher ratio in schools v^here 
many youngsters are at risk. 

The question of which children and families remain in the ghetto and which 
are helped to leave— whether for education or jobs— sparked controversy. Some 
asked whether the development of entry-level jobs in the suburbs, out of reach 
of inner-city residents, suggests that transportation should be provided to the 
job seekers. Wilson replied that poor inner-city residents often could not afford 
cars or car insurance, and that development of public transportation has often 
been inhibited by both racism and concern that inner-city crime would be 
extended to suburban areas. 

One chief suggested that the appointment of a full-time staff person as a liaison 
with black churches could be a positive way to work on behalf of at-risk young- 
sters in some communities. Working with the churches, the liaison appointed by 
this chief has facilitated distribution of a booklet for parents on how th ey can begin 
to work with their youngsters at age two or three to develop school readiness. 

DIPLOMAS 

Spring described a meeting in which a Boston educator told a local business- 
man, "You send buses out to suburban schools to hire white graduates when 
you won't hire our students because they are black." The businessman's reply 
was, "You know that we can't hire your students. Too many of them caxi't read." 
The businessman and educator in this story now work together as part of the 
Boston Compact's dual drive to keep youngsters in school until they have 
mastered the necessary skills and to ensure that they receive a job or are 
admitted to further education when they actually graduate. But the anecdote 
reflects the volatility of the complicated issues associated with the decision to 
award or not award a diploma to a student. Who should receive a diploma, 
under what conditions, and what it means were all debated. 

The crux of the diploma debate is the inequality in school services and 
educational opportunity. Chiefs and presenters grappled with the problem of 
how to enforce reasonable educational standards for youngsters who "follow the 
rules," are promoted each year, and graduate from a school that laCvS facilities 
and offers a "watered-down curriculum." Despite the diploma, such students 
may— as suggested by Spring's anecdote— actually lack the skills to perform on 
a job or in higher education. 

In answer to a question about whether he thought inner-cit> children should 
be bused to suburban schools for the purpose of being provided with role 
models, Wilson responded that it was more important to encourage the 
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maintenance and rebuilding of community institutions that would hold black 
middle- and working-class families in the city even when their education and 
income made it possible to leave. 

Some members of the audience pressed Orfield about how he would resolve 
the disparity of educational services and access between children in jhetio 
schools and suburban schools, which he outlined in his presentation. Orfield's 
suggestion-that the best immediate hope is to "get some of the most-talented 
students out" of ghetto schools— provoked a spirited response from several 
members of the audience, who argued that this strategy would "create a two-tier 
system" and undermine the principles that "every child can learn" and that the 
public system has an equal obligation to serv^ all children. 

Several chiefs raised questions about thr application of the speakers' analyses 
to rural areas and small school districts which are common to their states. 
Presenters generally said that the problem of a decline in community institutions 
and in shared responsibility for nurturing children is occurring in rural areas and 
small towns as well as in metropolitan areas. 

"The rural poor often live in depressed areas [and] they have the same 
problems of welfare dependency as inner-city residents/' Wilson said. Like 
minority residents of big cities, he continued, "the whites of Appalachia, the 
blacks of the Deep South, and Indians on reservations form a sort of under- 
class." 

Graham pointed out that in a small school district, it may be particularly hard 
to attract the teachers of "passion and compression" who are needed to work 
with at-risk children. 

The dilemma is compounded, suggested Spring from his experience, by the 
fact that employers are not always clear about vvhat they expect of high-school 
graduates. They are "ver>' evasive about reading level and math level. What they 
^re really interested in is attendance, which they argue represents staying 
power, ' he said. 

Fine pointed out that in addition to providing at-risk students with "access to 
jobs they would not have access to otherwise," a diploma also offers an 
important psychological boost. "There's an incredible sense of confidence [for 
those students who get it], and if you don't have it, an incredible sense of 
psychological loss," she said. "But," declared one chief, "to promote without 
competence is the ultimate cop-out." 

What can be done to make sure that a diploma does represent learning and 
skills? Simply requiring competency tests is not the answer, many agreed, 
because many at-risk students will continue to fail, unless additional resources 
are provided to them and Iheir schools. Retaining at-risk students in grade year 
after year, commented several participants, is not the solution. "Cumulative 
failure beats down a lot of kids," observed Fine. When students are retained in 
grade, she explained, "they end up in a clas^ where they're too old or too tall, 
or in the same class with their younger brother," all of which can undermine 
their achievement. 
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Basing graduation decisions on exit tests is not the answer, it was suggested, 
because at-risk children who lack access to the quality of education necessary to 
succeed will increasingly face an atmosphere of failure and hopelessness on the 
part of the individual, the family, and the school. 

In one state, a chief recounted, a committee which included representatives 
of the business and higher-education communities was set up to define a "core 
curriculum" of skills and knowledge to be mastered before high-school gradu- 
ation. Rather than using an exit test as the measure of success, this chief 
explained, they are working toward what some have called an "exhibition of 
skills" by students through methods that include interviews and on-site obser- 
vations to determine whether youngsters should receive a diploma. 

DEMOGRAPHICS AND JOBS 

The twin themes of the substantive value of a diploma and the relationship 
of educational proficiency to jobs surfaced again and again in the discussion. 
One chief expressed concern that youngsters in his state are dropping out of 
school to accept construction jobs or fast-food-service jobs, which he described 
as "terminal kinds of positions which lead nowhere." Others emphasized that 
although euphemisms such as "business services" are being used to describe the 
jobs becoming available in our shifting economy, many of these slots— such as 
janitor, nurse's ^ide, or watchman— "lequire very little skill and do net provide 
any mobility" to orher jobs. 

This phenomenon suggests both short- and long-range concerns and 
responses. In the short ran^e, educators must face the question of how to 
convince students to stay in school long enough to accomplish the learning 
necessary to secure jobs with upward mobility, and how to counter the allure of 
a job that will only offer young people immediate access to the consurier society. 

In the long range, commented one chief, "the demographics are going o 
drive the schools." He was referring to the fact that the birthrate-and with it the 
number of children who will become the labor force of the 1990s and the years 
after 2000— is declining. "We are in a condition of remarkable opportunity . . . 
with the smallest generation, they are going to be in demand." Because of the 
smaller number of youngsters in this cohort, "there's possibly an upward 
trajectory/' which will cause an automatic improvement in the opportunities for 
children at risk, Wilson suggested. A chief countered, however, that because 
children at risk will be a larger percentage of the population than in the past, 
"the l<ids won't be in a position to seize the day unless we improve what we do." 

Many of the strategies discussed in earlier sections are examples of what 
could be done. In some cases, it was suggested, youngsters see GED or 
proprietary-school programs as their route to future job success. Fine said, 
however, that dropout rates for these programs sometimes are very high, and 
that school systems should provide the facts about them to students before they 
drop out of public education. In addition to these recommendations, others 
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suggested the aeaHon of programs in which youngsters continue their educa- 
tion while working in part-time jobs, and more collaboration between educators 
and employers about how to address these issues together. 

THE TIME SPENT IN SCHOOL 

Do American children spend enough time in school? How much is enough? 
References to the fact that Asian children spend more time studying, both in 
school and after hours, and that some studies suggest that American youngsters 
who do so would perform better academically, led discussants to raise questions 
about the optimum length of the school day and year and the amount of 
homework to be assigned. 

It was suggested that the Japanese model-in which children spend more 
hours with tutors in school and working with their parents at home-has its 
limitations, particularly because of the stress, reflected in youth suicide levels in 
that country. Walberg replied that although the issue is still of concern in Japan, 
the rate of youth suicide there has actually declined in recent years at the same 
time that academic standards have been made more rigorous. 

Milliard reported that "in Atlanta, Japanese kids go to school on Saturday," 
and that Chinese and Jewish youngsters also do so. "There are very few groups 
which are really successful as groups [when they] rely only on the [public] 
school day," he said. 

Educators as well as students need more time for school, said several 
speakers. "Simply increasing the time [children spend in school] without 
changing the subst^-'re isn't enough," argued Levin. 

"You need to provide time for teachers," one chief agreed. He explained that 
he was able to increase the days for professional development in some districts 
through contract negotiations with teachers' unions. The effort was encouraged 
by the fact that the state requires every teacher to participate in ninety days of 
staff development every five years as a prerequisite to continued certification. 
"Many districts, many unions, teachers' associations, saw the handwriting on 
the wall. They really wanted money." In some cases, this chief reported, the 
agreement to add days to the work year was accepted as a trade-off for salary 
increases, and in others an arbitrator facilitated the decision. 

In another state, the chief reported, all teachers are hired for ten months 
rather than nine, and some of the extra time is ased for staff development. Many 
chiefs endorsed Milliard's suggestion that exemplary programs and teachers be 
videotaped for distribution to other schools and systems. 

STATE EDUCATIONAL REFORM: BOON OR BUST? 

"Reform is working," declared one chief in the final discussion session. 
While the Institute by definition focused on problems and gaps in meeting 
the needs of children at risk, in the concluding discussion many chiefs cited 
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educational reforms made in recent years that they believe have already had an 
impact on improving educational opportunities for these youngsters. In addition 
to those already discussed, the chiefs listed the following reforms: 

• compiling and publishing data on achievement of children by district and 
school so that communities and policymakers can pinpoint problem areas and 
focus on them; 

• citing as "academically bankrupt" those school districts whose students do not 
meet academic criteria, and changing leadership and/or resources provided to 
those districts; 

• increasing early childhood education programs; and 

• focusing additional resources on districts that have the most poor children. 

These examples of positive actions were stiessed in response to previous 
suggestions that educational reform has bypassed or even harmed many at-risk 
students. Orfield had suggested that one important weakness in reform efforts 
was that new standards were often not supported with the necessary funding to 
allow schools in poor neighborhoods to meet them. He and others argued that 
holding the children in these schools responsible for meeting the higher 
standards was an unfair guarantee of failure. 

Spring had argued that deciding whether to award a diploma based on an 
exit test— as has become more common since the recent reforms— presents "a 
serious moral problem ... to participate in a process which makes it more 
difficult to get a degree when you know that for low-income kids it's virtually 
impossible without the resources and remediation." He urged the chiefs "to take 
great pains to see that those schools have remediation programs . . . preferably 
for children identified before the ninth grade ... not to tell them at seventeen 
or eighteen that they can't make it." 

MAKING CHANGES 

When the will exists, how can chiefs make the changes necessary to better 
serve children at risk? The question of state versus local responsibility for 
education of these children was a leitmotif throughout the Institute and surfaced 
more explicitly in the last day's discussions, during which participants focused 
on implementation strategies. 

'In talking to local school-boart. members across the country," declared one 
chief, "you find that the biggest concern these days is 'top down.'" The issue 
becomes how far a state can go in implementing reforms if local school districts 
are recalcitrant. 

One chief emphasized that the state and local prerogatives vary from state to 
state and urged his colleagues not to forget "the noneducator or part-time 
participant who makes most of the decisions"— including school-board mem- 
bers, legislators, and members of state boards of education. "We've been 
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addressing this issue as though the noneducator decision makers are not a part 
of what we are about ... at least they have to be brought into the picture if we're 
going to deal '.vith it realistically. 

"Historically/' he continued, "we've left the equality of education to the local 
school district." But now in his state, he said, a district can be cited for having 
too many dropouts, for example, and be required by the state to take action - 
including meeting with the children and their parents-to reduce the incidence 
of dropping out. 

"I'm a supporter of local control and do believe in grass-roots support," 
commented one chief. "The dilemma I have," he continued, "is. How long do 
we wait for the grass tc grow?" 

Another chief said that in his state "educational reform came because people 
gave up on anything happening at the local level . . . [where school districts 
had] freedom to not provide the education kids should get." His state respond- 
ed, he explained, by pressuring districts from the "top down," by adopting 
minimum-competency standards, creating new programs for children at risk, 
and moving toward a funding formula that would provide more educational 
resources to districts with poor rhildren. 

He acknowledged that policies and programs for at-risk youngsters should 
"happen at the local level." Thus, as local districts prove their willingness to 
accept the responsibility of edircating at-risk children, he said, the state will 
grant them more flexibility. In some states, funding mechanisms are seen as a 
stumbling block in addressing the needs of children at risk. "My state has 
virtually a flat formula ... so the wealthiest kids in our state get the very same 
amount of money spent on them as our poorer kids." The only wav to resolve 
this may be through legal action, he said. 

Corruption among local officials -for example, in awarding and administer- 
ing school construction contracts— is another problem that inhibits the state's 
ability to improve educatioii, another chief said. This sentiment was echoed by 
yet another chief, who suggested that "there are districts where schools exist in 
order to exploit kids . . . money is passed around"-for example, to help 
members of the community secure jobs in the cafeteria or othei parts of the 
school system. 

In some states, an important component of educational reform has been the 
establishment of mechanisms to judge performance at the levels of district, 
school, and even classroom. In a few states, officials of districts whose 
youngsters lag behind are subject to removal. In some cases, such a ranking 
triggers the input of additional resources. Some chiefs said it is helpful to 
"disaggregate" data about academic performance so that the public can clearly 
see the differences among white and minority youngsters and poorer and richer 
districts. 

Suggesting that he prefers offering "carrots" rather than "sticks" to school 
districts that are not performing well one chief described a program known as 
"priority district grants." These may be used by districts with high numbers of 
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at-risk youngsters to do their own needs assessments and provide the programs 
they think would be effective. 

PRESroENTS SUMMARY 

In a concluding session, CCSSO President David W. Hornbeck said that h 
was encouraged to hear from the presenters that "we do know what works." 
"What's needed to educate at-risk children is not a mystery/' he said. He 
summed up what he fel" were the most important messages from the Institute: 

1. The impact of poverty on the nation's children runs very deep and the 
consequences are multiple, complex, and profound; 

2. Schools have persistently failed to serve the children of poverty adequately; 

3. All children can learn, including those who have been the focus of our 
effort during the 1987 CCSSO Summer Institute; 

4. The curriculum does not need to be altered. The content and outcomes 
ought to be, in effect, the same for everybody, but there are multiple ways 
to achieve that goal; 

5. We don't need more research to be successful; what's needed is more 
knowledge and understanding, and dissemination of what is already 
known about education of children at risk; and 

6. "Kids need hope." 

Hornbeck also identified some cross-cutting themes. The first, which he 
attributed to Spring, is that "we have to figure out ways so that society doesn't 
continue to trick kids" into thinking that they have a hopeful future when in fact 
they are receiving an inferior education. 

Second, Hornbeck pointed to the theme of empowerment-"to allow the 
.maximum meaningful decision-making at a point closest to the classroom." 
Finally, he stressed that the teacher remains the key actor in the educational 
process. "The subject matter is important," he observed, "but commitment [on 
the part of educators] is at least as important." 

Summing up the week's discussion, Hornbeck said: "The issue is how we 
make that information create the context ... on the one hand, permit it to 
happen; on the other hand, make it happen. Walking that thin line between 
those two is our challenge." President Hornbeck called on his colleagues to use 
the irrformation both to devise strategies for their own states (as individual 
chiefs) and to develop and implement an a^jenda for the Council. 
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ASSURING SCHOOL SUCCESS FOR 

STUDENTS AT RISK 

A Council Policy Statement 
Adopted November 1987 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
INTRODUCTION 



An imperative for America's twenty-first century is high-school graduation for 
MX virtually all students. 

During the past several years, the states have undertaken strong initiatives to 
increase expectations and standards for students and to enhance state support 
for the schools. The states must now take the necessary steps to ensure that 
these new expectations are met by all students. 

From the beginning, this notion has been committed to education as 
fundamental to the success of a free democratic republic. Over two centuries we 
have made profound advances in expanding educational opportunity to ensure 
our form of government and our quality of life. Increasingly, we heve realized 
that our entire population must be literate and well-educated for our social, 
economic, and political effectiveness. We have moved toward the objective of a 
fully literate and educated population. But we have not attained it. 

Our nation is at risk of starting the twenty-first century with one in every four 
youngsters failing to complete the essentials of learning. There was a time in this 
nation when school failure and little education did not foreclose a person's 
options for a self-sufficient and fulfilling life nor impede the nation's capacity in 
trade, defense, environmental condition, or quality of life. That time is goiie. 
Technological advances, demographic changes, international competition, and 
the intense pressures of providing a better life for greater numbers of people on 
a seemingly shrinking planet today require a citizenry educated at least through 
high-school graduation. This is imperative for our nation. 

V/e are not meeting that imperative. One out of four youths does not 
graduate. The greatest proportions of those who are at risk of not giaduating are 
poor, minority, and of limited English proficiency. We must serve them by taking 
several actions now. The high-school class of 2000 entered kindergarten this year. 
Children of the classes of 2001, 2002, 2003, and 2004 are already bom- 
one-quarter of them living in poverty. Our society must commit more resources 
foi quality education. We must strengthen the practice of teaching. We must 
provide help and incentives for schools to change their programs to succeed 
with children at risk. 

Above all we must make a commitment of will to a nationwide goal of 
high-school graduation f(^r virtually all students. This commitment of will must 
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be manifest in our states' assurances of educational quality for all and our states' 
guarantees of the affirmative practices which an necessary to ensure that 
children at risk graduate. 

PRINCIPLES 

The Coundl of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) holds these principles: 

In each state there must be an equitable opportunity for each person to earn a 
high-school dipK na at public expense. 

Each person, with the rare exceptions of some who have severe disabilities, 
has the capacity to meet the standards for a high-school diploma. 
Because different individuals learn in different ways, hm students are suc- 
cessfully taught should vary; what each student learns, however, must include 
a challenging and common curriculum. 

As the nation's chief educaiicn officers, oui obligation is to provide education 
programs and to assure other necessary related sei Wees so that this nation 
enters the twenty-first century with virtually all students graduating from high 
school. 

REALITY- 1987 

The stark reality is that we have not yet found the way to succeed with the 
one-quarter of all students who do not complete high school. Students not 
graduating or not likely to graduate are at risk cf lifelong dependence. 

We have abundant analyses and evidence that students at risk are often poor, 
minority, or non-English-speaking. Students at risk frequently lack community 
and family support. Evidence shows clearly that the schools' failure to ser^e 
students at risk results from these factors: low expectations for student perfor- 
mance, inadequate resources, uneven quality of teaching staff, absence of close 
school/home connections, and the inadequacy of school programs. 

We believe our students have the capacity to learn and our educational 
system has the capacity to teach so that the objective for the year 2000 for 
high-school graduation for virtually all students can be attained. To accomplish 
this objective will require substantial changes in education policy and in school 
practice now. 

STATE ASSURANCES 

In the United States, elementary and secondary education is fundamentally 
a state responsibility. The basic obligation to provide education is lodged at the 
state level where state law assigns authority to local and state jurisdictions. 

Three levels of government -local, state and federal-share financial support 
for education. Nationwide and local objectiv.es must be assisted by funding at 
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the federal and local levels. This funding, together with support from the states, 
must increase to meet obligations to children at risk. 

The states must lead the way to provide resources to enable all schools to 
offer a program of high quality, to strengthen the practice of teaching in all 
schools, to provide help and incentive for all schools to increase *heir effective- 
ness, and to assure all children the guarantee of g^ uine opportunity for 
high-school graduation, backed by affirmative practices for childrei at risk. 

STATE GOVERNMENT x^SSURANOE 

The laws of each state should provide for an elementary- and a secondary- 
school education program of high quality for all students. State law should 
provide for the supporting health, social welfare, employment, housing, safety, 
transportation, and other human services that, together with the educationa? 
programs, are reasonably calculated to enable all persons to graduate from high 
school. These supporting services are essential for educational success. In 
recognition of their special needs, children and youth at risk of failure to 
graduate from high school should be guaranteed the following: 



GUARANTEES 

• An education program of the quality available to students .vho attend schools 
with high rates of secondary-school graduates. Tne program should be 
supplemented by educational services that are integrated with the regular 
program and that are necessary for the student to make progress toward 
high-school graduation and to graduate. 

• Enrollment in a school that demonstrates substantial and sustained student 
progress that leads at least to graduation from high school. 

• Enrollment in a school with an appropriately certified staff which has 
continuous professional development. 

• Enrollment in a school with systematically designed and delivered instruction 
of demonstrable effectiveness, and with adequate and up-to-date learning 
technologies and materials of proven value. 

• Enrollment in a school with safe and functional facilities. 

• A parent- and early-childhood-development program beginning ideally for 
children by age three, but no later than age four. 

• A written guide for teaching and learning for each student, prepared with and 
approved by the student and his or her parents, which maps the path to 
high-school graduation. 

• A program Tor participation of families as partners in learning at home and at 
school as their children proceed towari high-school graduation. 
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• Effective supporting health and social services to overcome conditions that put 
the student at rir.k of failing to graduate from high school. 

• Education information about students, schools, school districts, and the states 
to enable identification of students at risk and to report on school conditions 
and perform, nee. The information must be sufficient to let one know whether 
the above guarantees are being met and to provide a basis for local and state 
policies to improve student and school performance. 

• Procedures by which studei.ts and parents, or their representatives, can be 
assured that these guarantees are met. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The assurances and guarantees in state education law will likely take 
different form in the several states. State laws vary in their format, definition, 
existent substantive provisions, assignment of authority to either state or local 
jurisdictions, funding provisions or obligations, and implementation dates. The 
Council advocates that the state goveixtment assurances and guarantees pre- 
sented he^e be authorized by each state through specific statutory provisions 
appropriate to each state. To assist the states in legislative or regulatory action to 
implement these assurances and guarantees, the Council has prepared a model 
state statute. The state statute provides one means of implementation which a 
state could use. The precise fonn of statutory commitment must be in the hands 
of each state. The commitment to the principles and the implementation of the 
assurances and guarantees stated here is the common and essential part of this 
Council's position. 

CONCLUSION 

The imperative for beginning America's twenty-first century with high- 
school graduation for virtually all students demands unprecedented and bold 
actions by the states. The states together must express a will to succeed. The 
expression must become manifest in actions to authorize educational guaran- 
tees. Other actions must also be taken. A national survey report, "Children At 
Risk: The Work of the States," prepared by uie Council, includes suggested 
actions which the Council recommends on the basis of promising practices in 
one or more of the states. 

To meet the imperative, the states and local and federal governments must 
increase resources for education; the practice of teaching must be strengthened; 
schools must be helped to change their programs and improve their effective- 
ness; parents and communities must be engaged with schools in full partner- 
ships. In addition to advances within the education system, there must be a new 
harmony between education and related support programs. Ill health, poor 
housing, inadequate nutrition, unsafe streets -these promote the conditions of 
risk. They are conditions to be changed while schools are improved. Evoking 
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change is a multiagency responsibiUty. It requires reaching out from education 
to other systems, and actions by pubUc authorities who are responsible for thest' 
combinations of service. A commitment to such outreach must be made. 

'ihe class of 2000 started kindergarten this fall. Think of the eager learning 
and vigorous play of those children. Who among them should drop out by 2000? 
None! But if conditions continue as today, one out of four will be lost. One by 
one, each of those children must be guided during the next thirteen years along 
the path to graduation. This is imperative for them and for our nation. 
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The CCSSO Study Commission has devoted 1987 to the study of at-risk 
children and youth. The Study Commission is the body of deputy chief state 
school officers. In order to develop an information base for analysis and 
preparation of recommendations to the Chief State School Officers, the Study 
Commission developed two surveys to elicit information about how the needs of 
at-nsk students are being defined and met through changes in legislation 
regulations, or funding; how state deparhnents of education and school districts 
are involved with other agencies, organizations, and businesses; what factors are 
seen as obstacles to serving at-risk students effectively; and how successful 
children-at-nsk programs . nra^tices are designed and operated. The first 
survey, the State Education . -q ^SEA) Questionnaire, collected information 
ft-om the fifty states, the Di.^.i iC . f Cc'-mhia, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. The 
second survey, the At-Risl< st.hnt P.agram Description, was completed by the 
directors of sixty-nine ,ms .d-atified by the states and territories as 

successful in serving tht ■ c... of at-risk youth. 

This report presents tlw f idings of these surveys. The Introduction describes 
the nature of the problem, obstacles to meeting the needs of at-risk students, and 
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general strategies for effective programs. The second section presents a set of 
recommended goals and activities to be pursued by the Chief State School Offic- 
ers. These recommendations emerged from the deliberations of the Study Com- 
mission at its annual meeting in September 1987. The third section summarizes 
current state activities on behalf of at-risk children and youth. The report con- 
cludes with examples of successful programs for at-risk children and youth. 

INTRODUCTION 

Changing demographics, new state education-reform policies, the concerns 
of business and industry, and increasing national attention on the problem of 
at-risk youth have sparked an interest at the state level in dealing with the needs 
of at-risk children and youth. As one survey respondent wrote: 

The problem demands immediate attenHon. These children are caught 
in systems that historically do not respond to their individual needs. 
. . . This population is growing as poor teenagers and minority groups 
conHnue to have the highest birth rates and are under the most stress 
in society. 

The concerns of the state respondents are reflected in the writings of 
educational demographers and economists. The demographics of our educa- 
Honal system are driven by the changing demographics in the United States. 
Hodgkinson (1985) reports that nonwhites will be a third of the American 
population by the year 2000. Fifty-nine percent of the children who turn eighteen 
by that year will have lived in a single-parent household. Twenty-two percent of 
all children lived in poverty in 1983, up from 16 percent in 1979. A d ' under 
six is six times more likely to be poor than a person over sixty-five. Increasingly, 
children are giving birth to children -having babies who are more likely to be 
premature, underweight, and bom with developmental problems. 

These trends mean that more children are entering school from poverty 
households, from single-parent households (rural and urban), from minority 
backgrounds, and with learning disabilities. These are children with whom 
schools historically have often not succeeded. Levin (1985) estimates that at least 
30 percent of today's schoolchildren are educationally disadvantaged. He argues 
that ignoring the educational needs of these students will lead to a deterioration 
in the quality of the nation's labor force, a loss of tax revenues from productive 
workers, rising costs for public assistance, and the specter of a dual society-one 
composed primarily of well-educated, prosperous nonminorities and one com- 
posed rnainly of poorly educated, unemployed or underemployed, low-paid 
minorities. 

The survey respondents wrote that meeting the needs of at-risk children is a 
formidable task. State and local school districts face a series of economic, 
structural, atdtudinal, and other obstacles to effectively serving this population. 
The primary obstacle is fiscal. The decreasing federal role in education, the poor 
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condition ot many state and local economies, and a lack of state legislative 
commitment and leadership to find resources for children-at-risk programs 
make new funds for these programs difficult to obtain. 

Even when federal and state aid is available, the categorical nature of many 
funding programs for at-iisk students limits the flexibility of local school districts 
in providing a continuum of ser\ices to students. In the words of a survey 
respondent: 

Often the problem is more pervasive than dealing with the symptoms 
(low achievement, drug abuse), but the funding source limits the abii:^ 
to address the underlying problem or to address similar problems. 

Putring students in special classes (the "pullout" service model used in many 
categorical programs) may also be detrimental to the at-risk student. Unless well 
coordinated among teachers, pullout programs tend to fragment the basic 
instructional program for students participating in them. 

The difficulty of developing alternative education programs and a lack of 
coordination and cooperation among service providers also serve as major 
structural barriers to meeting the needs of at-risk students. Some students have 
trouble adapting to the social structure and academic requirements of a 
traditional four-year comprehensive high school and lack personal identity and 
meaningful involven^ent in this setting. Yet, schools as organizations are not 
equipped to offer alternative programs or nontraditional services, such as child 
care and family counseling. State and local rules and procedures, community 
attitudes about the role of the school in providing nontraditional services, and a 
lack of interagency coordination and collaboration often militate against the 
development of relevant programs or options. 

These problems are confounded by negative attitudes about at-risk students 
themselves, attitudes that include a "blaming-the-victim" mentality, the percep- 
tion that not all children can learn, and the feeling that, for a substantial number 
of children, school is not the appropriate place. The unwillingness of local 
districts to take responsibility for this population and a lack of priority for at-risk 
learners, particularly at the federal level, are causes for concern as well. 

Another obstacle to the development oi programs for at-risk students is the 
need for better information on the characteristics of effective programs and on 
the demographic characteristics of the at-risk student population. States desire 
information on criteria for defining the at-risk population; ways to identify, 
disseminate, and fund effective programs; and ways of developing program 
collaboration and coordination. A majority of the states expressed a need for 
new or additional data on dropouts, special-program participants, student and 
family characteristics, and demographic trends. In addition, they would like 
better coordination of data collection among state agencies and more unifor- 
mity and consistency of definitions and data formats. 

The states identified four general elements of effective strategies for meeting 
the needs of at-risk children and youth: (1) collaboration and coordination; 
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(2) staff and parental involvement in the planning and implementation of 
programs for at-risk students; (3) emphasis on prevention and early intenen- 
tion; and (4) opportunities for nontraditional educational experiences. Any 
effective strategy will require a team effort that involves all relevant state 
agencies, business and industry, communities, schools, and parents. Programs 
that operate at the buildii^g lev3l and involve all of the school's staff and parents 
in planning and implementation are considered the most likely to succeed. More 
program emphasis should be placed on prevention and early intervention, and 
these efforts should be generic rather than focused on a single risk such as 
substance abuse. Finally, nontraditional educational arrangements should be 
encouraged. School structures need to be changed to accommodate the growing 
diversity of student populations. 

These strategies are reflected in a wide range of state and local activities in 
support of at-risk children and youth. Some of these activities are described in 
the preceding section and the last section of this report. 



RECOMMENDAnONS 



States recognize that the complexity of the at-risk student problem requires 
multifaceted solurions, not a "quick fix." States have taken steps to study the 
problem, to develop mechardsms for coordinated planning, to implement 
categorical programs, and to support local school-district initiatives. Policyma- 
kers face two major tasks, however, as they continue to address the needs of 
at-risk students: building a consensus among educators, legislators, and com- 
munity and business leaders for mandating and funding state programs for 
at-risk youth; and overcoming resistance to change at the state and local levels. 
Meeting the needs of at-risk students will require time, commitment, and 
consid* rable resources from federal, state, and local governments. 

The goal is clear. We believe that our students have the capacity to learn and 
that our educational system has the capacity to teach so that the objective for the 
year 2000 for high-school graduation for virtually all students can be attained. To 
accomplish this objective will require substantial changes in educational policy 
and in school practice now. 

To this end, the CCSSO Study Commission recommends that the Chief State 
School Officers pursue the following goals: 

• Leadership in the education of the public about the human loss and economic 
consequences of failing to meet the needs of at-risk children and youth. 

• Pursuit of sufficient financial resources to meet the educational needs of at-risk 
children and youth. 

• Eliminarion of constraints to the provision of appropriate and effective 
educational services for at-risk children and youth. 
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• Identification of the characteristics of effective educational programs and 
practices for at-risk students. 

• Establishment of high-quality and developmentally appropriate 
early-childhood programs and curricula from preschool through second grade 
at a minimum. 

• Entitlement of each at-risk student to access to a curriculum that is challenging 
and includes a common core of knowledge for all students. 

• Provision of alternative educational programs for at-risk youth for whom 
traditional educational approaches have proven unsuccessful (e.g., smaller 
classes, extra vocational training, literacy training for youth offenders with 
rewards of reduced sentences for participation). 

• Assurance that students have experiences that lead to employability skills. 

• Assurance of an integrated, school-initiated community-home support system 
for at-risk students. 

• Development of curricula and instructional techniques that enhance diverse 
cultural understanding. 

• Promotion of the need for and the value of a staff that reflects the cultures of 
all students. 

• Improvement of teacher pre-service and in-service training to prepare teachers 
to work with at-risk students. 

• Initiation of data collection systems that enable school officials to identify 
appropriate program and individual needs. 

These goals should be pursued by the Chief State School Officers through the 
following recommended activities: 

1. Undertake a public-education campaign about the economic conse- 
quences of failure to address the educational challenges presented by 
at-risk students. Tailor arguments for political leaders. 

2. Define at-risk students as those students who are not likely to complete 
high school successfully. 

3. Target for services pregnant teenagers, teenage parents, and their chil- 
dren. 

4. Work to get teachers to increase their expectations for at-risk students. 

5. Avoid stigmatizing and labeling at-risk children and their families. 

6. Provide for effective involvement and training for the parents of at-risk 
students. 

7. Promote for each at-risk student the opportunity to attend a school in 
which adult advocates continuously oversee and direct these students' 
well-being and educational development/progress. 

• SOS 
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8, Establish early child development programs for three- and four-year-olds. 
Provide program options for younger children. 

9. Provide support and programs for all students at transitional periods in 
their educational sequences (e.g., the transitions from elementary to 
juiuor high school and from junior high school to senior high school). 

10. Provide supplementary instructional programs for at-risk students (e.g., 
summer school, extended school day). 

11. Encourage school-based work programs for at-risk students. Relate jobs to 
students' academic program. 

12. Insure adequate support for guidance services for at-risk students. 

13. Use programs such as community education programs to play a key role 
in attracting dropouts back to school. 

14. Support scholarship programs and other incentives to increase the pool of 
culturally diverse teachers. 

15. Identify and remove barriers to effective education for at-risk students, 
created by federal and state programmatic and fiscal requirements. 

16. Strengthen regular classroom services by altering or eliminating pullout 
programs (e.g., consider using categorical-program teachers in classrooms 
as resource coaches to assist regular teachers in working with at-risk 
students). 

17. Provide necessary additional resources, particularly for new programs 
(e.g., early-childhood development), after first considering the most 
effective use of existing resources to meet the needs of at-risk students. 

18. Fund research to identify effective educational programs for at-risk 
students, especially with regard to developing teacher-training techniques 
to meet the diversity of student learning styles. 

19. Provide financial and technical assistance for demonstration projects on 
promising programs for at-risk students, based on research findings (e.g., 
instructional arrangements, age for school entrance, flexible scheduling, 
alternative schools or programs). 

20. Adjust school finance formulas to provide additional funds for districts 
with high concentrations of at-risk students. 

21. Encourage governors to establish cabinet-level cooperative agreements 
among agencies providing services to at-risk students and their families. 
Similar interagency cooperative agreements should be established at the 
local level and should include private, nonprofit service providers. 

22. Establish school-based collaborati\e arrangements with neighborhood 
health- and social-service providers. 

23. Establish partnerships with business and industry to provide effective 
school-to-work transitions for at-risk students. 
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24. Monitor programs for at-risk 'itudents regularly and provide full reports to 
the public, especially about unanticipated results (e.g., initial decline in 
achievement test scores because of increased retention of at-risk siudents). 

25. Provide education information about students, schools, school districts, 
and states to enable identification of students at risk and to report on 
school conditions and performance. The information must be sufficient to 
let one know whether program goals are being met and to provide a basis 
for local and state policies to improve student and school performance. 

STATE ACTIVIIIES ON BEHALF OF 
AT-RISK CHOJ>REN AND YOUTH 



Stages have already begun to take steps to identify and serve at-risk children 
and youth. This section provides an overview of (1) the range of definitions that 
states report using to identify at-risk students, (2) state legislation and programs 
that address both the total at-risk student population and subgroups of students 
considered to be at risk, (3) the extent and nature of cross-agency cooperation 
and collaboration, and (4) state funding of at-risk programs 

HOW STATES DEFINE THEIR 
AT-RISK TARGET POPULATIONS 

Thirty-nine state education agencies (SEAs) reported the existence of a 
working definition of "at-risk student" in their states. The definitions used by 
the SEAs fall into one or more of the follovmig four categories: students with low 
achievement levels; students with behavioral problems; students at risk of 
dropping out of school; and/or students exhibiting one or more at-risk indicators 
(e.g., low academic performance, poor attendance, behavioral problems, per- 
sonal economic problems). In addition, definitions of at-risk students can vary 
within a state, either across state agencies and programs or across local school 
districts. 

TTiree states use, or plan to use, academic progress as the primary criterion 
for defining at-risk students. Hawaii and Missouri define children or youth as 
being at risk if they consistently fail to make satisfactory progress in school. 
Proposed legislation in North Carolina uses more specific criteria: scoring below 
the 50th percentile on a standardized systemwide test, falling one or more years 
behind in grade-level achdevement, or displaying evidence of behavior patterns 
that, if not corrected, ave likely to result in academic achievement or psycholog- 
ical adaptation below a level that could reasonably be expected for the student. 

Only one state. North Dakota, focuses specifically on shidents' behavioral 
problems. Its definition, which grew out of hearings by a governor's commission 
on at-risk children and adolescents, includes shidents who are abused and 
neglected, suicidal, emotionally and behaviorally disturbed, or chemically depen- 
dent and abusing, as well as delinquents and the dependents of alcoholics 
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Eleven states define their target population as students who are at risk of 
dropping out of school prior to graduation— generally for reasons of low 
academiv achievement, environmental factors (such as family poverty, limited 
proficiency in English, handicapping conditions), and other student behaviors 
or conditions (e.g., pregnancy, tardiness, substance abuse, and/or lack of 
involvement in school activities). 

Another nine states reported a somewhat broader definition of at-risk 
students. These states do not restrict their identification of at-risk students to 
those who have the potential to drop out of school— their definitions also 
include most of the criteria discussed in the preceding paragraph. For example, 
Virginia's draft definition of children educationally at risk includes those "who 
may not succeed in school or may not successfully make the transition from 
school to productive lives." Conditions that place children at risk educationally 
include family conditions (poverty; cultural/linguistic differences; migrancy), 
academic failure, low self-esteem, negative student behaviors (truancy; disrup- 
tive, suicidal, runaway, or criminal behaviors; substance abuse), pregnancy, 
and dropping out of school. Ohio's definition adds inadequate readiness 
skills/developmental delay and inappropriate school placement, instruction, 
and/or school curriculum to the list of contributing factors; and includes 
individuals from biith through twenty-one years of age in its coverage. New 
Jersey uses the concept of a continuum to identify students who require 
differing kinds of school responses, levels of effort, and intensities of interven- 
tion. TTie continuum encompasses student needs ranging from "those all 
students experience as they strive to meet personal, family, and community 
standards to the profound needs which, if unmet, lead to dropping out." 

Thirteen states reported that the definition of at-risk students varies by units 
and/or program category ,vithin the state. In Utah, for example, students are 
defined as being "consistent with agency or department responsibilities." Ver- 
mont noted that the definition of "at risk" is made in the context of the program 
and service needed. Mississippi indicated that the definition differs across pro- 
grams, since the ability to serve most special populations rests on federal funding. 

In two states, Colorado and Maine, definitions of at-risk students are 
developed at the local level. In Colorado, local districts have developed defini- 
tions that look at variables such as academic performance, attendance, parent 
education level, and grade retention. Maine requires school districts to identify 
and address the needs cf at-risk students in their school-improvement plans. 
Checklists that may be used include factors such as low self-esteem, truancy, 
poor academic performance, disciplinary actions, and personal problems. 
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STATE EDUCATION LEGISLATION AND PROGRAMS FOR AT-RISK YOUTH 

Thirty states reported having legislation or programs that are designed to 
meet the needs of at least some subgroup of the at-risk student population. Five 
states described legislation that addresses morj than one section of the at-risk 
student population. For example, California's SB 65 provides for the establish- 
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ment of publicly or privately operated nonsectarian educational clinics to provide 
educational and employment-related services to high-school dropouts. It also 
creates school-based, coordinated pupil-motivation and maintenance programs 
*o keep pupils in school. Schools that participate in this program are given greater 
flexibility in the use of categorical aid for such programs as school improvement 
programs, compensatory education programs, bilingual education/ESL pro- 
grams, and programs for gifted and talented students. By waiving regulations for 
the use of these funds, the state hopes to encourage districts to develop com- 
prehensive long-range plans to meet the needs of all at-risk students. 

Colorado, Georgia, and Illinois addressed the at-risk issue m education- 
reform legislation that focuses on such issues as prekindergarten, full-day 
kindergarten, truant and dropout prevention, alternative education programs, 
support and dissemination of promising pilot programs, and early childhood 
screening. For example, IlUnois provides grants to local education agencies 
(LEAs) to conduct screening programs to identify children aged three to five 
who are at risk of academic failure and to provide appropriate educational 
programs for those children to increase the likelihood of school success. The 
Georgia State Board of Education designates LEAs as demonstration school 
systems to improve educational programs. Several of these sites provide models 
of programs to serve at-risk students. 

Rhode Island's Literacy and Dropout Prevention Act of 1987 includes early 
screening, remediation for kinder'^arten through grade twelve, and dropout 
prevention. Local school districts will be required to focus kindergarten- 
through-grade three instruction on literacy for all students and to provide 
supplementary Uteracy instruction at four levels of intervention: intensive 
development in kindergarten through grade three; early intervention in grades 
four through six; remediation in grades seven and eight; and intensive reme- 
diatiein in grades nine through twelve. 

Twenty-two states and territories described specific legislation or programs 
designed to meet the needs of at least one group of at-risk students. Connect- 
icut, Kentucky, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania provide giants to LEAs to 
develop and implement dropout-prevention programs. In Massachusetts the 
local school districts must form local dropout-prevention advisory councils to 
assist in program development and implementation. Florida's dropout- 
prevention program includes retrieval activities that identify and motivate 
dropouts to reenter school and earn a diploma; education alternatives for 
students who are unsuccessful or disinterested; substance-abuse programs; and 
community-based programs provided by nonprofit agencies to supplement LEA 
dropout-prevention programs. 

New York's program of Attendance Improvement/Dropout Prevention Aid 
focuses on LEAs where attendance falls below a certain standard. Districts must 
submit to the SEA corrective plans that include methods of identifying at-risk 
students in the eighth grade and specific actions to increase attendance and 
retention rates. In Texas, HB 1010, Dropout Prevention Program, requires the 
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central education agency to develop a program thit includes standardized 
statewide record-keeping, documentation of school transfers by students, and 
follow-up procedures for dropouts. The goal is to reduce the statewide longitu- 
dinal dropout rate to not more than 5 percent of the total school population. 

A number of the states reported the existence of programs designed to meet 
the needs of other at-risk subpopulations. Basic skills, remediation, and reading 
programs were cited in Hawaii, Indiana, Kentucky, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, and Washington. Prekindergarten and/or early-childhood education pro- 
grams were reported in New York, Oklahoma, and Washington. Programs for 
students with limited English proficiency were cited in Hawaii. Pregnancy, 
parenting, and/or day-care initiatives were reported in Delaware, Hawaii, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Washington 
cited substance-abuse programs; suicide-prevention programs were reported in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Three states have developed strategies that require local school districts to 
address the at-risk students in kindergarten through grade twelve as part of their 
school-improvement plans. Wisconsin adopted a similar requirement in 1985. 
North Carolina's draft legislation would require districts to develop and imple- 
ment individualized plans for providing services to students identified as being 
at risk. Local plans would include provisions related to prevention and early 
intervention, curriculum modification, counseling and other support services, 
attendance improvement, parental involvement, and the establishment of a 
Local Council for Students at Risk. 

STATE CATEGORICAL PROGRAMS 

Long before the term "at-risk" came into use, special populations of students 
were the focus of specific state education initiatives. About three-quarters of the 
states and territories reported the existence of categorical programs designed to 
meet the needs of at-risk subpopulations (see Table). Aside from early-childhood 
programs and programs for incarcerated youth, only half or fewer of the states 
responding report the existence of legislation in these areas. 

The questionnaire did not collect information on the nature of these laws, 
regulations, and policies or on the level and source of funding. Therefore, we do 
not know the extent of the operation of the programs within a state or whether 
state laws mandate the provision of these services to eligible students or merely 
permit districts to operate programs at their discretion. 

CROSS-AGENCY COOPERAHON AND COLLABORATION 

Cross-agency cooperation and collaboration is of great concern at the state 
level, and states are taking action to increase coordination across state agencies 
and to require coordination and/or collaboration at the local school-district level. 

Four states provided details on formalized cross-agency planning activities at 
the state level. The North Dakota legislature recently established a children's 
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services coordinating committee to develop a plan for a coordinated delivery of 
services to children and adolescents. Its major responsibility is the development 
of a plan that v^ill include definitions and criteria for identification of at-risk 
children, a description of governmental ser\'icei authorized for children and 
adolescents, and recommendations for nev^ me sms to improve coordina- 
tion of public and private services for this group. In 1986 the Maryland 
legislature required that the Maryland State Departments of Education, Human 
Resources, and Health and Mental Hygiene collaboratively report on the unmet 
special needs of children and plan for services to meet these needs. The resulting 
"Interagency Plan for Children v^ith Special Needs" sets priorities for developing 
or expanding services needed by special-needs children and their families; 
increases interagency coordination in planning, financing, case management, 
and administration of services; and establishes an agenda for action. 

Arkansas is currently developing an "Arkansas Youth-At-Risk State Plan" 
that will incorporate Project SPARK (Services Provided for At-Risk Kids), a 
project that included the creation of a Govenior's Task Force on Youth At Risk 
and the development of cooperative efforts to boost business and community 
involvement in structuring programs for at-risk youth. Ohio's "Formula for 
Education Success" promotes SEA interdivisional coordination in developing 
materials and facilitating conferences and in providing of technical assistance to 
local school districts as they develop their own plans for at-risk students. 

Several states reported having requirements for coordination or collaboration 
at the local school district level. Legislation relating to community-based 
dropout-prevention programs in Florida, for example, requires coordination 
between LEAs and community agencies. Similarly, Wisconsin's at-risk legisla- 
tion requires LEAs and communities to work collabo --itively, and a number of 
new state school-district standards iequire cooperative agreements to meet pupil 
needs. Both Georgia and Massachusetts requiie the documentation of commu- 
nity involvement as a condition for receiving certain program grant funds. In 
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Massachusetts, local advisory councils, composed of representatives of various 
community organizations, participate in proposal and program development 
and in implementation activities. 

School and business partnerships have also contributed to successful at-risk 
programs. Business generally sponsors a particular activity such as basic skills 
training, career or job training, attendance incentive contributions, or job 
provision. The Job Training and Partnership Act GTiA) was also cited as an 
example of a partnership for at-risk students. In the state of Washington, 
seventy LEAs, working vnth their private-industry councils (PICs), have joint 
training programs that focus on keeping students in school. Simila- V, in West 
Virginia, the SEA has worked with the state PICs to use JTPA funds in working 
with potential dropouts. 

STATE FUNDING OF AT-RISK PROGRAMS 

Twenty-four states and territories reported new funding programs in support 
of at-risk students. By and large, new funding programs are small, are 
categorical in nature, and provide financial support for the types of initiatives 
described in the section on at-risk legislation and programs, particularly 
dropout-prevention and early-childhood-education programs. 

Most of the new funding programs discussed by the states draw on state 
funds. A few states reported using federal funds (Drug-Free Schools, JiPA, 
vocational education set-asides, compensatory education) to address the needs 
of at-risk students, while others noted that state health and Cf imunity affairs 
departments provide funds for at-risk youth. 

The states also use different methods of allocating new funds for at-risk 
students to local school districts. Some states provide funds to a limited number 
ot districts, using competitive grants. In othe^ states, all districts are eligible to 
receive r^nds, but they must be in the form of grants. Florida's Dropout 
Prevention Program's hinds are distributed to districts through a pupil weight- 
ing of 1.67 in the general operating aid formula. Indiana, Illinois, and Ne;v York 
are examples of states that take .it, school, and/or district characteristics 
into account when allocating funds for some of their at-risk student programs. 
New York targets its Attendance Improvement/Dropout Prevention Aid on 
districts with low attendance rates. New legislation in Indiana will disburse aid 
to districts on the basis of the percentage of families in poverty, single-parent 
households, and households headed by non-high-school graduates. Thirty 
percent of the fund£ for Illinois' Reading Improvement Program are distributed 
on the basis of the number of disadvantaged pupils in each school district. 

Fourteen states changed funding approaches or were considering new 
strategies for acquiring and distributing funds for at-risk students. One reported 
change is the search for alternative or nontraditional funding sources to address 
the problems of at-risk students, along with more collaboration and pooling of 
resources. A significant change noted in one state was the cooperative venture 
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of four state agencies' pooling federal funds to deal with chemical abuse through 
a mini-grant program to schools. Another SEA is exploring federal and private 
sources of additional funding for at-risk students and is preparing a proposal for 
funding from the National Centers for Disease Control for AIDS prevention. 

Several SEAs are examining or implementing changes in their state aid 
formulas to recognize the needs of at-risk students. Such changes include 
revising the way that pupils are counted for state aid purposes; assigning at-risk 
students weightings within the school aid formula that reflect actual program 
costs; equalizing optional local tunding so that poorer LEAs can raise additional 
dollars; modifying existing formula adjustments, such as a poverty factor; 
distributing a portion of state aid on the basis of the number or percentage of 
dropouts; and increasing funding for school counselors and other school-level 
support services to work with at-risk students. 

States are concerned, however, that the level of priority given to at-risk 
students and issues is insufficient to generate significant resources, particularly 
in state legislatures. This low level of priority is driven by a number of factors: a 
lack of knowledge about the critical importance of the mission of the school in 
reducing the number of at-risk students; the attitude, among some, that new 
money is not necessary; the question of why general school aid is not sufficient; 
the question of the fairness of new dollars being targeted for cities and 
communities with large concentrations of at-risk students; and the question of 
whether the outcomes of new programs will justify expenditures. At-risk 
students must also compete with better-entrenched interests for services, such 
as the "general" school population; .:cent education-reform activity, including 
statewide assessment programs; careeHadder programs for teacheis; and 
teacher testing. Items such as remediation programs, in-school suspension 
programs, and special instructional programs are often phased in as funds 
become available. 



SUMMARY 



The survey produced evidence that the states are becoming increasingly 
active in identifying and serving at-risk students. While there is much diversity 
in how states choose to define at-risk students, most of the states have 
developed working definitions to guide them in developing legislation and 
programs. State legislative and program approaches include those targeted at 
the total at-risk population, those focused on the needs of specific subgroups of 
this population, those delegating program responsibilities to LEAs, and those 
requiring some form of cross-agency collaboration or coordination at the state 
level. In addition, states have supported categorical programs to meet the needs 
of special students. Many of the SEAs report new funding programs for at-risk 
students. By and large, these new programs are small, categorical in nature, and 
focus on dropout prevention and early-childhood education. 
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EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS FOR AT-RISK STUDENTS 



As part of the CCSSO Study Commission's survey, each state was asked to 
identify three successful programs that have been serving the needs of at-risk 
students for at least tv^o years. Completed questionnaires were received from 
sixty-nine programs. Thirty programs focused on dropouts or potential dropouts 
at the high-school level; nineteen focused on dropout prevention at the 
pre-high-school level; fourteen were geared for children at the preschool and 
elementary level; ten focused on pregnancy, drug abuse, or "wellness"; and 
three were federal or state categorical programs. (Since some programs served 
more than one group, some programs are counted more than once.) Within each 
type of program, a variety of approaches was reported. The programs described 
below are illustrative of the approaches found in each category. 

PROGRAMS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL DROPOUTS OR POTENTIAL DROPOL^TS 

Designed tc serve high-school dropouts or potential dropouts were alterna- 
tive high schools, programs involving the business community, extended-day 
programs, mainstream high-school programs, and statewide programs. 

The District of Columbia's Spingam STAY High School is an alternative 
school that is mandated by the board of education and serves students who 
enroll voluntarily or who are referred to it by the schools or the courts. D.C.'s 
Washingtoi -Dix Street Academy has three fourteen-week sessions. A full-time 
student who enters with ninth-grade credits can earn a diploma in two and a half 
years. 

Examples of programs that involve the business community were reported by 
California and South Dakota. California's Partnership Academies (nine LEAs) 
are designed to provide potential dropouts with motivation for success by using 
a school-within-a-school structure to provide a home base of support and a 
scho »l/business partnership to provide technical training. Students enter the 
program in the tenth grade and take academic classes plus technical lab classes. 
The program also provides a company mentor, part-time work, and summer 
employment. Students are identified by counselors and teachers during the 
ninth grade. 

South Dakota's School Transition to Employment Partnership (STEP) oper- 
ates through the existing structure of education, job training (JTPA), and job 
placement Qoh Service); and it includes instruction in three distinct course areas 
of employability (independent-living and decision-making skills; career devel- 
opment, and pre-employment and iob-seeking skills; and job-keeping and 
work-responsibility skills). The program serves students who are dropouts, 
handicapped, economically disadvantaged, adjudicated delinquent, academi- 
cally disadvantaged, or facing barriers to employment. 

An extended-day program that serves dropouts and potential dropouts was 
reported in Raleigh, North Carolina. This program is an extension of the 
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conventional program and provides students with the opportunity to earn a 
diploma. Students are identified through school recruitment efforts and through 
a school and community referral system. Hours of program operation vary from 
10:00 A.M. to 8:30 p.m.; staffing may consist of regular day teachers, community 
volunteers, or retired teachers. 

An example of a mainstream approach is the Fargo (North Dakota) South 
High School Individualized Learning Center (ILC). The ILC is a remedial/help- 
iiig program designed to assist high-school students who are having academic 
difficulties.^ Not eligible for traditional special services, these students may fall 
"between the cracks" and drop out of school. The students participate in the ILC 
during their free school periods; the ILC is not a substitute for regular classroom 
instruction. 

Two types of statewide programs were reported. Massachusetts's Chapter 
188 Dropout Prevention Grant Program awards funds on a competitive basis to 
LEAs to develop and implement programs that better address the needs of 
students at risk of dropping out. State funding is restricted to programs serving 
students in grades seven through twelve, and priority is given to LEAs with high 
concentrations of students from low-income families. A prerequisite for funding 
is the formation of a local dropout-prevention advisory council to assist in 
program development and implementation. The council must include represen- 
tatives of students, administrators, teachers, parents, institutions of higher 
education, community agencies, and labor 

School-Community Guidance Centers, administered by the Texas SEA, 
provide a variety of services designed to reduce the factors that contribute to 
tru.. \cy, academic failure, dropping out, and delinquency. The basic core of 
services includes instruction, counseling, home/school liaison, and follow-up. 
Each center has also developed a system for coordinating services with other 
agencies. State money for the centers is awarded competitively. 

DROPOUT PREVENTION AT THE PLE-HIGH-SCHOOL LEVEL 

A wide variety of activities was reported under this heading, including 
academic programs, programs of guidance and support, in-school suspension 
programs, awd "Cities-in-Schools" programs. 

The Appalacliian Dropout Program, operating in the Attalla (Alabama) City 
Schoo: System, identifies potential dropouts in the fourth and fifth grades on 
the basis of below-grade-level performance, absenteeism, low achievement 
scores, and low grades. When students reach the sixth grade, they receive 
remediation, counseling, ai\d vocational classes after school. ' Tie program runs 
through the sixth grade. Similarly, the Bradley County (Tennessee) Scholastic 
Study Skills Program is designed to identify the at-risk student and provide early 
intervention. The program thrust is threefold. Fir^t, the student is enrolled in an 
eight-week study skills lab. Second, the student participates in eight group and 
individual counseling sessions that address self-worth and attitudes about the 
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school and community, and establish goals. Third, the student's parents 
participate in eight weekly sessions of parent-effectiveness training. 

The Teaching the Real You (TRY) program in the Taylor County (West Virginia) 
schools is a special motivational program for students who are unable to cope with 
the regular school curriculum and/or the traditional classroom setting. The pro- 
gram serves potential dropouts and students with behavior problems; they spend 
half the day in an alternative setting and half the day in the regular middle-school 
setting. The program is a step between the regular school and the alternative 
school; its goal is to return the student to the regular mainstream program. The 
Cancryn / '^emative Program in the Virgin Islands is another middle-school 
alternative program. Students referred to the program may exhibit underachieve- 
ment, acting-out behavior, withdrawn behavior, high absenteeism, tardiness, 
signs of problems with authority or problems at home, poor self-image, or lack 
of motivation. The program seeks to provide a more appropriate atmosphere for 
these students by creating a sense of belonging, individualizing instruction, 
decreasing staff ratios, and providing experiential learning activities. 

An example of a support program was provided by the AuSaMe Valley 
Central School District in Clintonville, New York. The Improving Student 
Attendance and Achievement Through Intervention of a Student Support/ 
Home-School Liaison Committee is an improved system of guidance and pupil 
personnel support for targeted students and their parents. The program places 
heavy emphasis on personal counseling, home visitation, and open communi- 
cation. Students are selected for the program on the basis of attendance records 
and staff recommendations. North Carolina provided a description of its 
statewide In-School Suspension Program. This program is designed for those 
students who need to be provided opportunities to develop the degree of 
self-discipline required to take advantage of the school's academic programs. 

Philadelphia's adaptation of the nv' onal Cities-in-Schools (CIS) program is a 
coordinated school, city department, and community-based delivery system 
designed to meet the needs of students identified as being at risk ot dropping 
out. The model includes the formation of a board of directors composed of key 
city decision makers— the school superintendent and representatives of the 
corporate sector, the department of justice, an institution of higher education, 
and the department of recreation. This board files for nonprofit status and 
provides the leadership and secures the funds necessary to achieve the goal of 
harnessing the city's services to better serve elementary-, nrdddle-, and high- 
school youth. Each city puts its own stamp on the program. The program 
provides instruction, support services and motivational activities, career explo- 
ration and employment activities, and contac. v^th the home. 

PRESCHOOL AND ELEMENTARY PROGRAMS 

Program descriptions included preschool and elementary-school at-risk pro- 
grams that operate at the state and local levels. State programs included 
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Louisiana's At-Risk Program for four-year-olds, Maryland's Extended Elemen- 
tary Education Program, and Oregon's Child Development Specialist Program. 
Louisiana's program is developmental in nature and is based upon child- 
initiated activities. Students are identified from Head Start waiting lists and from 
lists of siblings of Chapter 1 students, children from low-income families, and 
siblings of former program participants. Students are screened for participation; 
those who exhibit the greatest developmental lags are selected for the program. 

Maryland's program for four-year-olds is provided in "at-risk" schools. 
Schools with third-grade reading comprehension scores at least six months 
below national norms are eligible. Any child residing in the school's attendance 
area may participate on a first-come, first-served basis. Program curriculum 
focuses on language and concept development and includes cross-grade staff 
conununi ation and home-school cooperation activities. Oregon's Child Devel- 
opment Specialist Program places emphasis on kindeigarten-through-grade-five 
programs. Child-development specialists, focusing on developmental student 
needs, work to reduce the incidence of learning problems that normaliy appear 
in the upper grades. The process emphasizes the development of a positive 
self-concept, the acquisition cf skills in human relations, and the acceptance of 
responsibility as a prerequisite for academic learning. 

Several examples of local early-childhood programs for at-risk students were 
provided. Montclair's (New Jersey) Cognitive Linguistic Intervention Program is 
designed to identify and provide services to at-risk preschool and kindergarten 
children who exhibit difficulties in cognitive or linguistic development. All ser- 
vices are delivered within the context of the regular classroom and use a trans- 
disciplinary approach. The Columbus (Ohio) Public Schools Reading Recovery 
program is a thirty-minute, one-tu-one intervention program for the poorest 
readers in first-grade classrooms. The program's goals are to reduce reading 
failure through early intervention and to help children become independent 
readers. The program supplements, h^^ does not replace, regular teaching. 

Project STAY (School to Aid Youth) operating in Moore, Oklahoma, is an 
early intervention dropout-prevention program that identifies and addresses the 
social, emotional, and academic needs ot first-grade students. Referred and 
screened students remain in the program through the year, spending half the 
day in their regular classroom and half the day in the project. The program 
provides individual instruction in reading and mathematics, and students are 
helped to improve their self-concept and sense of worth. After the program, 
students are returned full time to the regular classroom. 

Finally, in Williamsburg, Virginia, the Bright Beginnings program is a 
collaborative effort between the schools and the Colonial Services Board. The 
program serves about sixty at-risk children, from birth to age five, and their 
families. Servic«;s include classroom instruction, home visits, and sharing 
centers. Parent involvement is stressed through participation in program activ- 
ities and through the program's advisory board. 
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FAMDY-LIFE PROGRAMS 

Of the ten program descriptions provided by respondents that fall into the 
family-life category, all but two focused on pregnant students or dropouts; one 
focused on student "wellness" and one on drug abuse. The Gettysburg 
(Pennsylvania) Adolescent Parenting Program (GAPP), for example, provides 
pregnant students with the support, education, and assistance necessary to 
allow them to complete their education. The program includes formal course 
work; infant and toddler laboratories; social work, career counseling, and 
personal counseling; day care; and health-care services. Delaware's Wellness 
Program, a statewide program, is a kindergarten-through-grade-six package of 
curriculum materials that emphasize self-concept, physical fitness, interpersonal 
relationships, coping skills, etc. Tne Community-based Drug Prevention Pio- 
gram in Birmingham, Alabama, provides drug education and an in-house 
drug-education counselor at *^he high school. 



SUMMARY 

Sixty-nine examples of successful at-risk programs were submitted by the 
states. The large majority of the programs focused on dropout prevention, at 
either the high-school or pre-high-school level, and early-childhood education. 
A variety of program approa nes exists within each type of program focus. For 
example, high-school dropjut-prevention programs include alternative high 
schools or programs within schools, extended-day programs, and programs 
involving the business community. Dropout-prevention progr< ms at the pre- 
high-school level included academic programs, programs of guidance and 
support, and in-school suspension programs. 
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ELEMENTS OF A MODEL STATE STATUTE 
To Provide Educational Entitlements for 

At- Risk Students 

Council of Chief State School Officers 



INTRODUCTION 

At the annual meeting of the Council of Chief State School Officerc in 
-Tl. Asheville, North Carolina, in November 1987, the Council approved a 
policy statement, "Assuring School Success for Students At Risk." The policy- 
statement refers to a model state statute prepared as an example of a way to 
implement the policy statement. The model statute, whict follows, was not 
placed before the Council for approval or endorsement. 

This model state statute is designed to provide effective assist<»nce to 
students who are at risk of school failure. The statute is predicated upon the 
conviction that children coming from the most impoverished circumstances have 
the ability to learn and to succeed. It is also based upon the belief that state 
legislators have a pivotal role to play in establishing a legal framework for 
success' tl public education. 

Part I of the model statute sets forth in the form of legislative findings some 
of the facts that give rise to nationwide concern about chilaren left behind in 
public school systems. It also states the legislative objective-to provide each 
child with educational and related services calculated to enable that child to 
complete high school successfully and to become a productive and responsible 
citizen. 

Part II calls for preschool child-development programs to be made available 
to three- and four-year-old children who are at risk of educational failure. These 
are defined as low-income children and children who do not speak or compre- 
hend the English language. 

Part III first defines the concept of "at-riskness" for children at various stages 
of their public-school careers. For the earlier stages, the definition is largely 
income based; later it is based on school performance. Flexibility is built in by 
enabling school officials to identify all students who are in need of assistance. 

The broad entitlement of the model statute is for all children, but special 
measures are called for in Part III for students at risk of educational failure. They 
are of three kinds: 

1. Promising Practices— This Section recommends that schools follow prac- 
tices with regard to the employment of teachers, the use of instructional 
strategies, textbooks, and facilities, and the parental involvement that are 
generally regarded as necessary for successful education. The^e may be 
regarded as input measures. 
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2. Environment for Successful Education— Jo ensure students such an environ- 
ment, this Section builds choice into public education by permitting at-risk 
students to transfer out of schools that do not provide an environment for 
successful education into schools that do. The criterion for such an 
environment is the proportion of students in the school who are meeting 
a standard of adequate performance. In that sense, this Section may be 
read as having an output measure. 

3. Individual and School Plans— This Section is designed to call attention to the 
individual needs of students who are at risk and to identify their needs for 
educational and related services. It is also designed to establish a process 
for identifying systemic failures in schools. It is a process-related measure. 

Part IV of the model statute establishes an entitlement for young people who 
have dropped out of school and are beyond the age of compulsory attendance 
(generally those who are sixteen through twenty) to re-enroll in school. State 
and local education agencies are called upon to develop educational programs 
geared to the needs of these re-enrolling students— programs that may be 
provided in the public schools or in alternative settings. 

Part V specifies measures for implementation and enforcement, including 
data collection, monitoring, technical assistance, fiscal incentives, and idminis- 
trative and court remedies. It also calls upon state departments and agencies that 
perform functions related to the purposes of the model statute to cooperate with 
the State Education Agency. While the entitlements specified in the statute are 
legal in nature, the remedies provided are designed to secure compliance 
without lengthy litigation. Flexibility is built in, for example, in the call for the 
use of alternative forms of dispute resolution. Nevertheless, state agencies 
would be empowered to take strong measures in cases of persistent noncompli- 
ance. Here, as elsewhere in the statute, provisions are modeled on the 
experiences of various states. 
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PART I 

PREAMBLE-LEGISLATIVE GOALS 

Suggested Language 

The purpose of this statute is 

1. to provide each child with educational and related services reasonably calculated to 
enable the child to achieve his or her potential to become a productive member of 
society, and to undertake the responsibilities of citizenship. 

Alternative Language 

The purpose of this statute is 

2. to provide each child with educational and related services reasonably calculated to 
lead to successful completion of a high-school education, 

3. to assure that each child at risk of educational failure is provided at the earliest 
possible time with educational and related services that are geared to his or her 
specific needs and that are reasonably calculated to lead to successful completion of 
a high-school education, 

4. to provide each child with educational and related services reasonably calculated to 
lead to successful completion of a high-school education, so that the child may 
fulfill his or her potential become a productive member of society, and undertake 
the responsibilities of citizenship. 

Comments: The major purpose of stating legislative goals is to set the tone 
for what follows. The preamble also may be of help in resolving questions of 
legislative interpretation that arise in the body of the statute.^ 

The alternative formulations contain some differences of emphasis or 
nuance. For example, (1) differs from (3) in that it is stated in terms of the rights 
of all children, while (3) is targeted at children who are defined as "at-risk." 
While the operative effect is the same, (1) may be preferable because its terms are 
inclusive and it does not appear to be special-interest legislation. 

In addition, (1) differs from (2) in that (1) expands on the definition of the 
ultimate goal. Alternative (4) combines (1) and (2). 



A spirited discussion has taken place over the years about the weight to be given to preamble 
language. In an early English case, Justice Dyer said that . the preamble of the act is to be 
considered ... a key to open the minds of the makers of the act, and the mischief which they 
intended to redress." See Stowel v. Lord Zorich, 1 Plowden 353, 369, 75 Eng. Rep. 536 (1569). While 
United SUtes jurists are more restrained in their view of pieambles, they do regard preamble 
language as an aid to defining legislattve intent. See, for example, Beard v. Rowlan, 34 U. S. 301, 
317 (1835), 
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All of the phrases used are broad and imprecise. "Successful completion of a 
high-school education" does not have the same meaning in every state, because 
of differences in state education codes or regulations. One reason for preferring 
the broader definition in (1) is that many holders of high-school diplomas, who 
are deemed to have "successfully completed" their education, nonetheless lack 
basic skills. Without these skills, they cannot "achieve their potential," become 
"productive members of society" or "undertake the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship." 

It is important to note that under all formulations, the entitlement is not to an 
end product, but to "educational and related services" calculated to reach the 
goal. 

There are other possible types of formulations of goals. For example, one 
could state things much more narrowly and in negative terms— that the objective 
is to lower dropout rates and other manifestations of school failure. While that 
may be a pragmatic approach in some states, it does not do real justice to the 
objective here. At the other end of the spectrum, one could state the goal in a 
more results-oriented way, for example, "to assure that children attending 
public schools secure the skills they need to become productive members of 
society." That kind of statement puts less emphasis on "inputs," or services that 
will produce the result, than on the result itself. While it may do more to convey 
the notion of an entitlement, it will not ultimately be helpful. It probably would 
spur the filing of more damage actions against school systems by parents of 
students who did not achieve functional literacy. In any event, the specific 
entitlements must be stated in the body of the statute. 

Preamble— Legislative Findings 

Comments: Findings in legislation are the means by which the chief spon- 
sors of a bill state the case for the bill in the terms they believe will be most 
compelling to their colleagues and to the public. There also are some instances 
in which legislative findmgs may serve a more important role— for example, in 
defending legislation against constitutional attack.^ 

It is suggested that the model statute contain findings of various kinds from 
which legislators may choose. They would iiiclude the following points: 

A. Objective description of conditions that give rise to the legislation. 

Example 1 . Public school systems face a formidable and continuing challenge in meeting 
the educational needs of children at risk of school failure. 

(a) One child in four vnder the age '/ six in the United States lives below the 
poverty line. 

2 For example, a racially based affirmative-action statute may better be defended against a 
constitutional challenge if there is a legislative finding that racial discrimination existed in the past 
and that the statute's remedies are needed to eliminate the vestiges of such discrimination. 
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(b) Nearly 60 percent of children born in 1983 will live with only one parent 
before the age of eighteen; 90 percent of these children will live in households 
headed by females; and a majority of these households will have incomes under 
$10,000. 

(c) Increasing numbers of children whose parents have migrated from other 
nations crfer the public schools without proficiency in the English language. 
Unless steps are taken to address their educational needs, the risks of school 
failure for children living in these conditions are very high. 

Example 2. Despite the progress that public school systems have made, the rates of 
school failure remain extremely high. 

(a) More than one-quarter of the nation's youth do not finish high school. Many 
who do graduate and enroll in postsecondary institutions are in need of 
remedial reading and jvriting courses. 

(b) Nearly 13 percent of seventeen-year-old students still enrolled in school are 
functionally illiterate, .mong students who drop out, about 60 percent are 
functionally illiterate.^ 

B. Findings about the harm to the individual, the state, and tho nation 
that flows from allowing high rates of school £dlure to persist 

Example 1. Failure to address effectively the basic-skills deficiencies and high dropout 
rates of at-nsk children will severely limit this state's productive capacity economic 
growth, and potential. 

C. Positive findings about the importance of educational initiatives 
directed toward children at risk to their full development as 
individuals and to the economic health and weU-being of the 
state and die nation. 

D. Findings establishing links or causation between the measures 
contained in the model legislation and school success. 

Exan.ple 1. Research and experience have shown that children at risk of school failure 
derive short- and long-term benefits from preschool programs. 

Example 2. Research and experience have shown that an environment for the successful 
education of all students is more likely to be established in public school systems that 
do not concentrate large groups of at-risk studonts in one school. 

Example 3. Research and experience have shown that children succeed in schools that 
have appropriately certified and trained staff; that adopt and pursue systematic 
instru ctional strategies; that use appropriate and up-to-date textbooks, materials, and 

' State legislators may want to substitute statewide figures, ifavaUable, for national statistics. 
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equipment; that conduct educational programs in facilities that are clean and safe; that 
involve parents in all facets of their child's education; and that ere offered the 
opportunity and flexibility to do their aivn planning and setting of goals. There exists 
a pressing need to establish these conditions for successful education at many more 
public schools. 

Example 4. Plans that address the needs of individual children and plans that address 
systemic problems within a school can prove useful means of improving children's 
school performance. 



PART II 

ENTITLEMENT TO PARTICUVTION IN 
CHUD-PEVELOFMENT PROGRAM 



A Entltleinent 

Suggested Language 

Each school district shall make available to all preschool children within its 
jurisdiction who are at risk of school failure the opportunity to participate in a 
child-development program that is reasonably calculated to provide preparation for 
successful participation in public schools. This program should be offered at least half 
days during the regular school year. 

B. Eligibility 

Suggested Language 

1. A child shall be deemed at risk of school failure and eligible to participate under 
Section A if 

(a) he or she is member of a household or family whose income is at or below the 
poverty level under criteria used by the U.S. Bureau of the Census in 
compiling the most recent decennial census, or 

(b) he or she is unable to speak or comprehend the English language. 

2. A child who is at risk of school failure under B(l) shall be eligible to participate in 
the program if the child will reach his or her third or fourth birthday in the school 
year in which the program is offered. 

Comments on Entitlement and Eligibility: There are a number of things to 
note. First, the obligation is placed on each school district to make available a 
child-development program. Second, participation by parents is voluntary. 
Third, no exception is made for school districts (as is the case under some 
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statutes) that have only minimal numbers of students who fit the definition of 
"at-risk." Note that the district's obligation is to "make available" a program, not 
necessarily to operate one. A district with a minimal number of students may 
fulfill its obligation by contracting with a private agency, provided that the 
private agency meets the standards described later in the model statute and in 
regulations promulgated by the State Education Agency. 

The eligibility criteria are more thorny. The prime standard -being a child of 
poverty-is drawn from the Texas statute. The main difference is that the Texas 
law would have the poverty or subsistence level defined by the State Education 
Agency, while the model statute provides for use of Census Bureau criteria. The 
latter is based on the formulation used in Chapter I of the Education Consoli- 
dation Improvement Act of 1981. The problem vdth state-drawn standards of 
poverty is that many states vdll yield to the temptation to set the standard to fit 
available resources. On the other hand, if a federal standard is used, an 
appropriate technique may be needed for adjusiting for regional differences in 
the cost of living. 

The second criterion— English-language deficiency— also is drawn from the 
Texas statute. It describes a v^ddespread condition that is not completely 
correlated with poverty (since many new immigrant families are not poor), but 
that is widely regarded as a significant indicator of potential school failure.-* 

An alternative formulation would be to base eligibility in whole or in part on 
tests to determine school readiness, an approach that has been used in some 
states. This approach is not favored, however, because of concerns about the 
reliability of methods of determining school readiness. A statevride testing 
program to ascertain the school readiness of three- and four-year-olds runs the 
risk of labeling children. Even if participation is voluntary, the risks outweigh the 
value of such tests as a diagnostic tool. 

Another way to go about setting eligibility standards would be to try to 
identify other characteristics of ";*t-riskness" that are appropriate for young 
children. One could add to poverty other socioeconomic characteristics such as 
the level of education of parents -for example, "children without a parent or 
guardian who completed high school." While the latter standard (along with 
others) may be a good predictor of potential school failure, the danger in listing 
multiple criteria lies in making the statute too complex and, in the process, 
omitting inadvertently other criteria that may be important. 



English-language deficiencies, of course, may arise not only from foreign birth but also from 
disabling conditions. Although they are clearly at risk, handicapped children are not included in 
this Title or in other sections of the model state statute because a comprehensive set of entitlement^ 
for them is contained in federal law (RL. 94-142). As amended, this law calls for the provision of 
similar services for preschool handicapped children by 1992. PL 99-457 enacted on Octooer 8, 
1986, authorizes preschool grants for serving handicapped children aged three to five. According 
to the House Committee report, states currently are serving more than 75 percent of all 
handicapped children aged three to five, and with the new federal grant, the Conunittee expects 
that all eligible children will be served by 1991-92. 
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One other important issue of eligibility is whether children who are not at risk 
should be eligible to participate in child-development programs. The advantages 
of such broad participation are numerous. If child-development programs come 
to be regarded as an integral part of public education, the removal of restrictions 
on eligibility would be consonant with the broad purpose of the model statute— 
to provide a basic educational entitlement to all children. 

Furthermore, the experience of the Head Start program, which reserves some 
slots for children who are not income-eligible, strongly suggests that broad 
participation is important in avoiding socioeconomic and racial isolation and in 
reaping the educational benefits of integration at an early age. 

Despite these important factors weighing in favor of universal participation, 
considerations of cost and practicality led to a decision to restrict eligibility 
initially to children deemed at risk, that is, mainly children in poverty. The needs 
of these children are so great that it would be inadvisable for states to defer 
action while seeking the financial resources for a universal program.^ 

A compromise approach would be to model the statute after Chapter 1 and 
establish child-development programs in schools that are Chapter-l-eligible. T\ 2 
advantage would be to create programs in which there is at least some 
socioeconomic diversity; but disadvantages would flow from the abandonment 
of the child-based eligibility ppfxnach that is used elsewhere throughout tlds 
model statute. An approach I ^sed on school characteristics would be favored. 
The principal problems are thoi e of need i u equity. If a particular school would 
need minimum numbers of poor children before establishing a program, a 
significant number of at-risk children would not be served.^ 

Accordingly, it is recommended that states move in sta^-D to establish a 
child-development program, acting first to make such a program available to 
children most in need and then, as rapidly as resources can be secured, 
extending the benefits tc all three- and four-year-olds. 



C Cc .tent and Implementation 

Suggested Language 

1. The State Education Agency shall promulgate regulations to govern the imple- 

' It is clear that pr^gre ns involving ti participation of all three- and four-year-olds would be costly. 
Currently, participation in exii^ting child-development programs is determined largely by ability to 
pay. In families with incomes of less than $10,000, fewer than one three-yearold in five and fewer 
than two four-year-olds in five are enrolled in preschool programs. As family income increases 
sigruficantly, larger proportions of children in these age groups arc enrolled in such prograr-is. 

^Another compromise approach might be to make eligibility for child- development programs 
universal but to establish a fee schedule for parents able to atiord it. Such an approach could set an 
undesirable precedent for chipping away at the basic c icept of a free public education. A variation 
on this approach would be to make poverty the prime determinant of eligibility but to make a 
limited number of seats available to children who are not income-eligible and whose parents are 
willing to pay a fee. (Under Head Start, 10 percent of the slots are available to such children.) Such 
an approach might be justified as an interim measure leading to universal participation. 
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mentation of child-development programs by local education agencies. The SEA 
shall set standards in the following areas: 

(a) Programs appropriate for the three- and four-year-old children enrolled in the 
program. Programs shall emphasize language, communication, and social 
skills that are developmentally appropriate for three- and four-year-olds and 
that are important to successful participation in kindergarten and grade-one 
educational programs. 

(b) Methods tofiicilitate the involvemeni of parents, including outreach to assure 
dissemination of information about the program and assistance to parents in 
working with their children at home. 

(c) Appropriate child-to-staff ratios and group sizes. 

(d) Appointment and in-service training of teachers and paraprofessionals with 
appropriate qualifications in child development. 

(e) Access without cost to transportation appropriate for this age group. 

(0 Coordination with other public and private human-service agencies to assure 
diagnosis and treatment of conditions that place children at risk of school 
failure. 

2. The standards promulgated by the State Education Agency under Section C(l) 
shall also apply to any other private or public agency that conducts a child- 
development program pursuant to this Part under contract with a local education 
agency. The State Education Agency shall promulgate such additional standards 
governing agencies that conduct child-development programs under contract with 
local education agencies as the SEA deems necessary and appropriate to assure the 
health, safety, and well-being of children participating in the program. 

Comments on Content and Implements Hon: The second sentence of Sub- 
section (a) represents an effort to provir^e general guidance on the type of 
preschool development program we seek. The legislation does not intend that 
pubUc education funds should be used to estabUsh statewide day-care facilities 
nor does it intend that children should be crammed full of information at an 
early age. Rather, the program should be designed to provide readiness skills 
that most middle-class children have acquired by the time they enter school but 
that many low-income childrjn lack.^ 



The Ouldren s Defense Fund (CDF) reported in 1986 that since 1983, thirteen states have passed 
legislation authorizing some type of state preschool appropriaHon or expanding an existing 
program. A perusal of state statuses that the CPr rvgards as the best (inr'jding Michigan 
Massachusetts, and Wr Kington) reveals that scant attenHon has been paid in the text of ihe laws 
to the content or objectives of preschool programs. The Washington statute speaks of a program to 
assist eligible children "with educational, social, health, nutriHonal, and cultural development to 
enhance their opportunity for succes,. in the common school systeir " CDF, in identifying "crucial 
elements'' of a high-quality program, speaks of "providi-.? an aoa-appropriate curriculvm, as 
opposed to simply adjusting the kindergarten program downward " 
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Subsection (c) calls for appropriate staffing ratios. A 1986 report of the Early 
Childhood Education Commission of New York City suggests class sizes of no 
more than twenty children with two adults. 

Subsection (e) calls for provision of free transportation. This contrasts with 
the Texas statute, which specifically disavows an obligation to provide transpor- 
tation. Most other statutes appear to be silent on the subject. Free transportation 
would appear to be essential if the notion of entitlement is to have meaning. 

Subsection (f) calls for setting standards for coordination with other public 
and private human-service agencies. Such coordination should help to assure 
that health and nutrition problems that often impede successful participation in 
educational programs do not go untended. (The New York City Commission 
identifies as one element of high-quality education programs "health, vision, 
hearing, and dental screening, and referral to direct health care.") In additic \ 
such coordination should facilitate assistance to families with other problems 
that pose barriers to successful education. 

It might also be argued that a statute should make provision for the 
construction or renovation of facilities where suitable space is not otherwise 
available. But such a provision would have the potential of adding major costs to 
the program, and a school district with classroom shortages does have the 
option of contracting out. 

It should be noted that this draft does not place limitations on the circum- 
stances under which a district may contract with private agencies, but rather 
provides for the establishment of standards that contractors must meet. Also, as 
noted previously, the draft is not geared to individual schools, but to the 
obligation of the local education agency (LEA), which would be free to establish 
programs at each school, establish child-development centers that would serve 
several schools, or make some other arrangement. The princip?! reason for this 
is that differentiating between schools for purposes of fundin^ is not consistent 
with the idea of entitlement, which is fundamental to the model staoite. 

A couple of final notes on this Section. Several recert state stahites specify 
that the preschool program will be one-half day in duratii n. In the District of 
Columbia, about 75 percent of the programs operate on a full-day schedule. The 
model stahite adopts the formulation in the South Carolina Education Reform 
Act, which provides that the program operate "at least half a day" (for 
four-year-olds). 

There was some discussion of whether to add a third subsection mandatmg 
the establishment of all-day kindergarten as a logical step if half-day programs 
are to be created for three- and four-year-olds. While all-day kindergartens were 
generally viewed as desirable, they were not viewed as central to the purposes 
of the model statute. Concern was also expressed that in the competition for 
financial resources, aU-day kindergartens might be weighed against child- 
development programs for three- and four-year-olds, a need that is regarded as 
more pressing. 
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PART III 

ENTITLEMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS 

A. Definition 

Suggested Language 

If/ms requiring definition such as "student at r.sk," "promising practices," and 
"environment for successful education" are defined in the succeeding sections of this 
Part m which the terms are used. 



B. Entitlement of Students 

Suggested Language 

1. Each student enrolled in a fjubUc school operated hy a local education agency is 
entitled to be provided wuh educational and related services reasonably calculated 
to lead to successful completion of a high-school education. 

2. Each LEA is responsible for identifying in a timely manner under the standards set 
forth in Section C of this Part students at risk of not completing successfully their 
high-school education (hereinafter referred to as "students at risk"). 

3. Each LEA is responsible for initiating for students identified as at risk under 
Section C of this Part special measures to enable the students to realize the 
entitlement stated in B(l). Such special measures shall include 

(a) the adoption of promising educational practices (as further specified in Section 
D of this Part). 

(b) the provision of access to a school environment in which successful education 
IS taking place (as further sfxcified in Section E of this Part). 

(c) the development of individual teaching and learning plans (ITLPs) geared to 
a student's educational needs ard needs for related services, and the 
development of schoo^wtde plans designed to identify and redress systemic 
problems in a school {as further specified in Section F of this Part). 

C. Definition of At-Risk Students: EUgibility for Sptvial Measures 

Suggested Language 

1. A student enrolled in kindergarten through third grade shall be deemed at risk and 
eligible for special measures provided in this Part if 

(a) he or she is a member of a household or family whose income is at or below the 
poverty level un-'or criteria used by the U.S. Bureau of the Census in 
compiling the most rec( it decennial census, or 
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(b) he or she has not made substantial progress in mastering basic skUls that are 
appropriate for students of his or her age, or 

(c) he or she has been dciermined to be at risk by the school principal after 
consultation with his or hr, patent or guardian. The principal's detertrJnation 
shall be based on an assessment by school staff familiar with the student that 
he or she has health, social or family problems that are impairing his or her 
ability to succeed in school 

2. A student enrolled in grades four through twelve shall be deemed at risk and 
eligible for special measures provided in this Part if 

(a) 1) in those states using statewide criterion-referenced exaininations, he or she 

scores lower than the appropriate level of performance set iy the state below 
which a student cannot be expected to progress adequately and complete 
high school successfully 

2) in those states using statewide norm-referenced examinations, he or she 
scores lower on the examination than a standard of perfoimance 
established by the state. To establish the standard, the state shall first 
identify criteria of learning required to make adequate progress in schools 
and then shall review the content and difficulty of the examination to 
identify those aspects of the examination (such as subskills or objectives) 
and the level of performance that indicate that the criteria have been 
met. 

3) in those states using statewide competency examinations for high-school 
promotion or graduation, he or she fails the examination. 

(b) notwithstanding satisfactory performance on statewide examinations, he or 
she has failed to meet the schools standards for promotion and has been 
retained in grade for one or more years. 

(c) he or she has at any time been a school dropout or has had unexcused absences 
of tv)enty or more days during a calendar year. 

(d) he or she has been determined to be at risk by the school principal after 
copsultation with his or her parent or guariian. The principals determination 
shall be based on an assessment by school staff familiar with the student that 
he or she has health, social or family problems that are impairing his or her 
ability to succeed in school Such problems may include but are not limited to 
evidence of abuse of the student by a family member or the student's use of 
alcohol or drugs, pr^nancy or parenthood, delinquent be^iavior, or attempted 
suicide. 

Comments on Eligibility: The draft sets out a three-rier system for defining 
students at risk, with different eligibility standards for three- and four-year-olds, 
students from kindergirten to grade three, and students from grades four to 
twelve. 

For preschool students and those from kindergarten to grade three, family 
poverty is a primary standard because it has been found to be a significant 
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Th^t whpn f family-poverty criterion is dropped after grade 

thrw, when there are more concrete manifestations of school failure to relfon « 
A second major criterion is educational readiness. This is expressed in 
different ways at each level. At ages three and four, it could be a Sted" 
troSl^l "\ "readiness," although, as noted, such a standard has 

AftTr .S' 7 ' ''^If')"'^ '''''' - l^^k of promotion. 

After that, it ,s performance below a standard estabUsh-.d by the state and 
geared to successful completion of high school. 

r^^''^ P^'^°""^''^^ ""^y S^^S^'^ ways, depending on the 

S "^^'^^ '^terion-referenced tests, th^c^ toff 

pomt would be the score below which a student is not expected to pro^ss 
adequately and to complete high school successfuUy. For norm-referenced t^ts 
he task o establishing a cutoff is somewhat moreUplex^t cato" S S 

stden : ''''T °' 1°^^^ P^^entile because 

shidents are compared only v.Hth each other, a group that is fixed in number wiU 
always be deemed ''at-risk." For example, if the deLtion of studentsTr^.^^ 

of the shidents-by defimtion-are below the 33rd percentile. The number of 

^""ovS " '^•^^^^^'^ efforts to 

nn^^r ^f^^^^^'^^^"" "^"^t Contemplate significant reductions in the 
number of at-nsk students as the measures caUed for in the legislation take 
effect^ Accordingly 2(a)(2) caUs for states that use nonn-refer ^ ed £ anSnatSn 

TeTbTdTr .f .^^^^^^7 P^'^°™-" and then to estabUsh c^S^ 
scores based on the criteria. As student performance improves, larger and larger 
numbers of students may be expected to exceed the cutoft score ^ 

States may continue to use norm-referenced tests for a variety of purposes 
but an external or absolute measure of performance will be empl^ied to ^nSy 
students at risk and to gauge improvements. F y u lo laennry 

In those few states, for example, Ohio, that do not employ statewide 
sSrfdarL °f °f students at ris'k^bec^srof 

^m .^t n^f " ''"^ ^ °f lo^al standards. Apart 

from their performance on statewide tests, students may evidence a lack of 
^hsfactory performance through classroom failure that results in r^tenHon in 

Although it is arguable that the criteria previously cited are sufficient 

oJ^Z f ".'"t '"P^r"' P""^'"^ on grounds that "at-ri k' means a 
predictive (not just an extant) condition. There may be other reliable earlv- 
warmng signs for shidents who have not yet experienced educational failurf 
Ihus, a third criterion employed for students at the level of grades four to 
twelve ,s lack of participation-being dropouts or truants. 



" Unguage deficiency is aloo subsumed in performance criteria after preschool. 
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The fourth and final criterion is a discretionary determination made by the 
principal, after consultation with parents or guardians, that a child is at risk 
because of "health, social, or family problems." The difference at the fourth-to- 
twelfth-grade level is that several problems, for example, alcohol or drug involve- 
ment and pregnancy, are among the bases for a prindpal's determination. 

This approach differs from one state's sta^ate that lists parenthood and 
adjudicated delinquency as categorical condition'' Such an approach was not 
used for a couple of reasons. First, our aim is to develop a generic, partly 
process-oriented approach to educational failure and to emphasize the notion of 
-entitlement. To isolate and specify particular conditions could weU lead to a 
series of categorical programs (e.g., "dropout prevention," "pregnancy preven- 
tion") that, while usehil, would not satisfy the real needs. Further, no laundry 
list of conditions could be exhaustive. Some states focus on deviant behavior by 
students. Yet other conditions (e.g., family tragedy or breakup, or child abuse) 
may put a student at risk without the student having yet actuaUy failed or 
engaged in deviant behavior. The system for identifying students ought to be 
flexible enough to take such conditions into accoimt. For this reason discreHon- 
ary thority is given to the principal. At the same time, the process ^ves 
r /HsibiLty to teachers, counselors, and the principal to assess the individual 

iditions of students, which is consistent with other overaU approaches of the 
^tute. 



D. Promising Practices 

Suggested Language 

In implementing the duties specified in III B(3)(ah each LEA shall assure that its 
practices and programs include 

1. appropriately certified "^nd trained staff; 

2. the adoption of systematic instructional strategies that: 

(a) have been demonstrated to be effective or that sho-v promise of being effective; 

(b) are designed to assist at-risk children in mastiring the same skills and 
kmnvledge expected of all students; and 

(c) are designed to assure coordimtion and integration of programs to assist 
at-risk children ivith the entire educational program; 

3. the use of appropriate and up-to-date textl^-'oks, materials, and equipment; 

4. the conduct of educational programs in facilities that are clean and safe; 

5. the involvement of parents or other primary care^^^vers in all facets of their 
children's education; and 

6. a system of school-based administration that encourages goal setting at each school 
and affords scope for innovation within the broad limits of policies established by 
^he LEA. ^ ^ ^ 

335 ^ 
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Comments on Promising Practkes: The purpose of this section is to identify 
Ae basic components of an effecHve educational program. In other words, the 

!r^wL H V 'T'''*^ "^^^'^ ^^^^^iors agree are important in 
enabhng students to complete their high-school education successfuUy. 

fi,.f!r' ™^ components described above are so basic 

that they are not appropnately characterized as "special measures" in III B(3) 

^f^nH^Z fP''"'^ P"^^^ '^^"^^^ throughout the nation 

attended by large numbers of at-risk children, one or more of these elements of 
an effective educational program is lacking. Accordingly, what is "special" about 
hese measures is the effort to assure their implementation by stating them in the 
form of an entitlement capable of being enforced 

to iTt'J^ is contemplated that SEAs will add guideUnes or poUcy statements 
1^ »^°"u ^""""^ "'"'■"'y iUustrative of ways in which SEAs may 
choose to flesh out the requirement that promising practices be adopted. 

1. Appropriately certified and trained staff. The SEA may identify the elements 
of a coinprehensive personnel development program including in-service 
training of mstructional and support personnel. It may seek to deal with 
the problems created by the dispropoitionate use of uncertificated or 
substitute teachers at schools with large numbers of at-risk students. 

2. The adoption of systematic instructional strategies. The use of the term 
"systematic instructional strategies" is intended to emphasize the impor- 
tance of planned rather than ad hoc instructional methods. Planning is 
contemplated not only at the district level but at each school, through the 
leadership of principals and groups of teachers who have the authority 
and responsibility to initiate and maintain school improvements 

Gmdelines may emphasize the consensus among educators that 
teachers holdmg and communicating high expectations for student 
learmng have been the key to improving the achievement levels of at-risk 
shidents. Other matters that may be addressed include the establishment 
of learmng sequences in which each step is mastered without arbitrary 
tame limits before moving on to the next, the establishment of pupil- 
teacher rataos that permit more attention to the needs of at-risk shidents, 
the adoptaon of cooperative learning strategies, and the use of peer 
tutonng. ^ 

Subsection 2(b) underUnes the importance of high teacher expectations 
by establishing the standard that at-risk chUdren are expected to mastt 
the same skills and knowledge as children who are not deemed to be at 
nsk. Those should include skiUs of comprehension, analysis, problem 
solving, and decision making. 

Subsection 2(c) is intended to make clear the importance of strategies 
.hat avoid isolation within the schools of chUdren deemed to be at risk 
Sectaon E of this Part ("Environment for Successful Education") is based 
upon research demonstrating that at-risk children benefit from attending 
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schools at which a large proportion of the student body is performing 
satisfactorily. These benefits are lost if children deemed to be at risk are 
separated from others in classrooms for substantial parts of the school day. 

It should be emphasized, however, that the aim of this subsection is 
not to dictate or to impel SEAs to dictate the adoption of a particular 
methodology. Rather, state legislatures would be calling upon state or 
local agencies to engage in a continuing quest for instructional strategies 
that produce success for at-risk students, to be flexible and adaptable 
enough to make needed changes, and to be resolute enough to assure that 
methodologies that do work are extended to the largest number of 
children. 

3. The use of appropriate and up-to-date textbooks. This subsection is intended to 
deal with the problems created by the use of out-of-date textbooks, 
materials, supplies, and equipment or the lack of up-to-date equipment 
such as computers that often affect disproportionately schools with large 
numbers of at-risk children. Texts that are appropriate as well as up-to- 
date take into account the rich cultural diversity of the nation and relate 
curriculum to the material on \'hich students are tested. 

4. Facilities that are clean and safe. Safety in this subsection refers both to the 
establishment of conditions free from environmental or health hazards 
(e.g., asbestos, lead-based paint) and to conditions of physical security in 
w\iich school officials have taken all reasonable steps to guard students 
and staff against ass^^ult. 

5. The involvement of parents. This subsection draws on the considerable body 
of research and experience demonstrating that the interest and involve- 
ment of parents is a key factor in the educational success of their children. 
Again, the intent is not to mandate a specific set of practices. Rather, this 
reflects the growing understanding that failure of school systems to 
involve and consult parents is a barrier to effective education as much as 
are unqualified teachers, inadequate texts, and un:,dfe facilities. S"As may 
encourage LEAs to regard involvement of parents as itself an effective 
teaching practice and to plan systematic efforts to bring parents into the 
process of teaching their children. 

6. A system of school-based administration. As educators increasingly have 
noted, permitting flexibility at the school level in developing the means for 
implementing broad state and local policies is an important element in any 
overall strategy to improve opportunity for at-risk students. (See Patricia 
A. Graham, "Achievement for At-Risk Students," in this book.) 

Finally, it should be noted that in various contexts, federal courts have 
recognized ^he need for the use of "promising practices/' This is explicit or 
iplicit in federal statutes such as the Education of All Handicapped Children 
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Act and the Bilingual Education Act.' Here, however, the hope is that content 
will be provided principally through policies and guidelines adopted by SEAs 
and the positive response of LEAs. 

E. Enirironment for Successful Education 

Suggested Language 

1. For purposes of implementing the duties specified in III B(3)(b), an LEA shall be 
deemed not to he providing a school environment in which successful education is 
taking place at any school in which more than 25 percent of the students enrolled 
in grades kindergarten through three are not makin^ substantial progress in 
mastering basic skills as defined in III C(l)(b) or in which more than 25 percent of 
the students enrolled in grades four through twelve are not meeting the appropriate 
levels of performance as defined in III C(2)(a) and (b). 

2. No later than two years from the effective date of thin Act, each LEA shall have 
provided an environment in which successful education is taking place, as defined 
"1 (I) above, at all schools within its jurisdiction, provided, however, that a school 
shall not be deemed to be out of compliance if, notwithstanding its failure to meet 
the 25 percent criterion, it has reduced by at least 10 percent the proportion of 
students u/iose performance failed to meet standards during the two-year period 
and if it continues to reduce the proportion by at least 5 percent in each succeeding 
year. 

3. Notwithstanding the provisions of Subsections (1) and (2) in this Section, no 
ichool shall be deemed to be providing an environment in which successful 
education is taking place if after the effective date of this Act, the completion rate 
for the school decreases by more than 3 percent in any two-year period. 

4. Tivo years from the effective date of this Act, each at-risk student who is attending 
a school that is not providing an environment for successful education as defined 
in Subsections (1) and (2) shall be entitled to transfer to a school at which such an 
environment is being provided. The right of transfer shall apply to schools within 
thejurisdicton ofthelEA offering the appropriate level of education. To the extent 
that the rights of students to transfer to schools providing environments for 
successful education cannot be effectuated fully because more than 25 percent of 
students in the district as a whole are not meeting the standards described in 
Subsections (1) and (2), the SEA shall make arrangements for interdistrict 
transfers similar to those that provide for interdistrict cooperation under other 
provisions of state law. 



As to the Education of AU Handicapped Children Act, see, for example, Campben v. TaDadeiJa 
County Board of Education, 518 F. Supp. 47 (N. D. Ala. 1981), Ronck-r v. Walter, 700 F.2d 1058 (6tfi 

f ■ A" ^"'"8"*' Education Act, see Castenada v. 
Pickard, 648 F.2s 989, :009-1010 (1981). 
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5. Each student who transfers to a school providing an environment for successful 
education under the provisions of Subsection (4) shall be entitled to complete his or 
her education through the highest grade of that school Each transfer student whose 
residence is so distant from the transfer school as to call for free transportation 
under state or local policy shall be provided with such transportation. 

6. Each LEA shall take appropriate steps, including the allocation of additional 
resources, to assure that schools that receive student transfers under Subsection (3) 
above continue to be schools that provide an environment for successful education. 

Comments on Environment for Successful Education: This Section is 
intended primarily to furnish meaningful options to s^adents whose schools are 
not providing environments conducive to learning. 

The standard chosen for defining schools with successful learning environ- 
ments-the proportion of children who are making satisfactory academic 
progress-is based on the extensive research that demonstrates that at-risk 
children benefit from attending schools in which a large proportion of the 
student body is performing satisfactorily. The 25-percent criterion is used as a 
minimum standard, taking into account that in some districts the percentage of 
students not makaig adequate academic progress is so large that attainment of 
a higher standard within a two-year period may not be realistic. Additional 
flexibility is built into the standard by treating schools that do not meet the 25- 
percent criterion as being in compliance as long as they make steady progress (at 
the rate of at least 5 percent a year) toward that goal. States are encouraged, 
however, to set a higher standard where such a standard is attainable by the 
districts within their jurisdictions. 

Subsection (3) provides that a school that would otherwise be considered to 
be furnishing a successful leanung environment will lose that status if it has a 
significant increase in its dropout rate. While the dropout rate at such a scnool 
may be expected to increase somewhat with the transfer of at-risk children, 
limits should be set on such an increase. Further, the establishment of criteria 
related to completion rates will guard against schools achieving or preserving 
their status as "successful schools" by encouraging students who are not making 
satisfactory progress to drop out. 

The right of transfer under Subsection (4) would take effect only after LEAs 
have had a two-year grace period in which to bring schools into compliance. The 
primary right would be to transfer to another school designated by the LEA 
within its jurisdiction that meets the standard of providing an environment for 
successful education. Where, however, the entitlement cannot be effectuated 
fully within the district. Subsection (4) calls upon the SEA to provide for 
interdistrict transfers. The arrangements for such transfers could be similar to 
provisions that most states have for interdistrict cooperation for a variety of 
purposes, such as meeting the needs of children with certain special-education 
needs. This aspect of the statute is similar to Colorado's "second chance" 
program, which permits high-school students who have not succeeded to 
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transfer io other districts to participate in programs geared to their needs. Other 
states that have relevant laws providing choices for students include Arizona 
Massachusetts, Oregon. Vermont, and Wisconsin. (See A Time for Results, 
National Governors' Association, 1986, pp. 76-78.) 

Finally, Subsection (6) is designed to guard against the danger that schools 
that are providing environments for successful education may lose that status 
with the transfer of large numbers of at-risk students. Obviously, m LEA would 
not be free to permit so many transfers as would place the receiving school in 
statutory noncompliance. Beyond this, however, the Section calls upon the LEA 
to allocate additional resources to receiving schools so that they will be able to 
met. ae needs of transferring students and continue to provide an environment 
for the successful education of aU students. Such resources may, for example, 
mdude additional counselors and reading specialists. 

r, Individual Teaching and Learning and Schoolwide Plans 

Suggested Language 

For purposes of implementing the duties specifted in Section B(3)(c) of this Part: 

1. Individualized Teaching and Learning Flan. Two vears after the effective date of 
this Act, " I II J 

(a) the principal of each school that meets tht criteria for providing an environ- 
ment for successful education specified in Section E of this Part shall arrange 
for the preparation of an individual teaching and learning plan (ITLP) for all 
students enrolled in the school who are determined to be at risk under Section 
C(2) of the Part. 

(b) the principal of e. :h school that fails to meet the criteria for providing an 
environment for successful education specified Section E of this Part shall 
arrange for the preparation of an ITIP for all students enrolled in the school 
who are('^termined to be at risk under Section C(2) of this Part whose parents 
or other primary care-givers request the preparation of an ITLP 

(c) ITLPs developed under Subsections (a) or (b) of this Section shall be prepared 
in consultation with the student's parents or other primary care-givers and 
shall contain the following: 

1) an assessment of the current educational performance of the student and of 
the aspects of that performance that place the student at risk; 

2) a brief description of the instructional strategies and educational services 
*hat will be implemented to improve the performance of the student; and 

3) an identification of related health, nutritional, or other social services 
needed by the student and of the agency or agencies to which the student 
is being referred for the provision of such services. 

(d) The principal of the school in which the student is enrolled shall designate a 
teacher or other staff member to review annually with the student and his 
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parents the progress being made by the student and to make any necessary 
adjustments in the ITLP. When the student is determined to be no longer at 
risk under HI C(2h the ITLP shall be kept on file, but no further adjustments 
need be made. 

2. Schoolwide plans. Two years after the effective date of this Act, the principal of each 
school that fails to meet the criteria for providing an environment for successful 
education specified in Section E of this Part shall arrange for the preparation of a 
schoolwide plan. The plan shall be prepared after consultation with teachers, other 
school staff, and parents. The p ,i shall identify the promising practices adopted 
by the LEA under Section D of this Part and detail the means used to implement 
these practices in the school. Further, it sliall evaluate progress made in 
implementing promising practices, identify deficiencies in the means employed, 
and specify changes that will be adopted to secure greater progress in the future. 
A copy of the plan shall be transmitted to the LEA with any requests for additional 
support or technical assistance needed to implement the goals contained in the 
plan. Copies of the plan shall also be made available to teachers, other staff, and 
parents (or other primary care-givers) of children enrolled in the school. 

Comments on Individual Teaching and Schoolwide Plans: The purpose of 
the ITLP is to estabhsh a process that will focus attention by school officials on 
the specific individual needs of students who have been determined to be at risk. 
It should be emphasized that the process is not intended to be bureaucratic or 
unduly burdensome tO any of the participants. Rather, it is to assure that the 
relevant questions will be asked about why an individual student is at risk and 
what practical measures may be adopted to improve the student's performance. 
If ITLPs turn out to be documents that use boilerplate language and that occupy 
the time of school staff to no productive end, the purpose of this Section will 
have been defeated. 

Subsection (c)(3) reflects an awareness that important causes of educational 
failure frequently lie outside the school system and go undetected for lengthy 
periods of time. Among these causes are physical- and mental-health problems 
and nutritional deficiencies. The subsection does not make school systems 
responsible for correcting such problems, but does require a good-faith effort to 
identify needs for services that are related to education and to refer students to 
health and social agencies that may meet the needs. Such services may range 
from the provision of eyeglasses to a visually impaired child to the provision of 
an adult mentor for a child who is in need of such support. 

It should be noted that ITLPs are treated differently at schools deemed to be 
furnishing an environment for successful education (i.e., schools where 75 
percent or more of the children are making satisfactory progress) and those that 
are not himishing such an environment. In the former, principals are directed to 
prepare ITLPs for all at-risk students, while in the latter, ITLPs are to be 
prepared only for at-risk students whose parents request them. The reasons for 
this differential treatment are both pragmatic and substantive. Clearly, the 
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administrative and other burdens involved in the development of such plans wiU 
be less onerous at schools where a smaU proportion of students is not making 
satisfactoiy academic progress than at schools where the proportion is greater 
In addition, while attention to the individual needs of students is important in 
aU cases, it is fair to assume that in schools where the success rate is very low 
greater priority should be given to identifying and correcting systemic problems 
m the school's educational program. 

Accordingly, Subsection (2) caUs upon the principals of schools that after two 
years of effort are not providing an environment for successful education to 
prepare a schoolwide plan. This plan is intended to impel a self-diagnosis or 
evaluation in individual schools of where the barriers Ue to implementation of 
the promising practices that the LEA has adopted. The plan should be drawn up 
with the participation of parents, teachers, and other staff and should result in 
concrete measures to improve teaching practices and other conditions important 
to the success of at-risk children. 



PART IV 

LNnTLEME^^r of young people not lv school 

A. Entitlement 

Suggested Language 
Every person who 

1. has reached the age where school attendance is no longer required hut is under the 
age of 21; and 

2. has not successfully completed high school but is no longer enrolled in school 

3. shall be entitled to re-enroll in fhe public schools of the system where he or she 
resides or in an alternative program established pursuant to Section C of this Part. 

B. Duties of LEA 

Suggested Language 

1. Each LEA sMl be responsible for designing an educational program appropriate to 
the needs of persons who are no longer enrolled in school but are eligible for 
re-enrollment under Section A of this Part. 

2. Each LEA shall be responsible for establishing an affirmative outreach program 
designed to inform persons who are no longer in school but who are eligible for 
re-enrollment under Section A of this Part of the opportunities for re-enrollment. 
The outreach program shall include reasonable efforts to locate and inform eligible 
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f ^'TScns of opportunities for ^e-enrollment, for example, through mailings sent to 
them at the last address listed for them in public school records, 

C. 'titles of Slate Government and SEA 

Suggested Language 

1. Tfc^ SEA shall establish guidelines on the content and the structure of educational 
programs appropriate to the needs of persons eligible for re-enrollment under 
Section A of this Part, 

2. The SEA shall make available technical assistance to aid in the establishment of 
alternative schools or programs for persons eligible for re-enrollment under Section 
A of this Part, 

3. The state shall make such revisions in its funding formula as are necessary to 
assure that lEAs or other entities are reimbursed for costs of educating students 
who re-enroll in school pursuant to the provisions of this Part. 

Comments on Entitlement of Young People Not in School: This Part is 
responsive to the growing awareness of the need to pay special attention to 
young people who have droppe'^ - " / school and are widely deemed to be 
beyond ihe purview or respo ^ y or public school systems because they have 
reached the age where cor puisory attendance laws no longer apply. 

Section A establishes the right of such students to re-enroll in public school 
systems until they reach the age of 21 . Sectk..is B and C set out the duties of the 
LEA and the SEA to design and implement educational programs that are 
geared to the needs of these older students. Such programs may differ from 
those offered in other school programs in a variety of ways. They may, for 
example, give significant attention to school-to-work transition, including skills 
and learning behaviors needed to hirction in the workplace. They may combine 
work with education and seek ^"^ develop assurances of employment opportu- 
nities for students who successruUy complete the program. They may call upon 
the resources and participation of the business community in public-prival'? 
partnerships. They may call for the establishment of classrooms and learning 
environments that are smaller in size than those of other programs. (See A Time 
for Results, Natior:\l Governors' Association, 1986, p. 110.) 

SEAs should have responsibility for providing guidance in the establishment 
of such programs and should be free to draw on research and evolving 
experience in doing so. Partidpatior in programs that prove successful obvi- 
ously may be made available not only to persons who re-enroll but to others who 
are in peril of dropping ov.t of school. 

Section C also calls for states to revise funding formulas where needed to 
provide reimbursement for re-enrolling students. Many state formulas do 
provide for students up to the age of twenty-one. For those that do not, the state 
share of educational costs for these older re-enrolling students should probably 
be no less than the portion assumed for younger students. 
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PART V 



IMPLEMENX010N AND ENFORCEMENT 



A. Monitoring and Evaluation 

Suggested Language 

1. The SEA shall develop a system for collecting from each LEA the statistical and 
other information needed to evaluate compliance with this Act. 

2. Each LEA shall submit to the SEA ennually a report on its progress in meeting the 
requirements of this Act. The report shall include a description of the promismg 
practices being implemented under Part lU Section D, an identification of schools 
that do not meet the standards for presiding an environment for succesful 
education specified in Part lU Section E, and such other information as the SEA 
shall request under Subsection (1) above. 

3. The SEA shall conduct periodic on-site reviews ofLEAs to determine their progress 
in meeting the requirements of this Act. Priority in scheduling such reviews shall 
be given to LEAs that, on the basis of the report submitted under Subsection (2) 
or other information received by the SEA, appear to have serious problems of 
noncompliance. The SEA shall conduct on-site reviews of all districts at leas* once 
within three years from the enactment of this Act. 

Comments on Monitoring and EvaluaUon: As with many laws, successful 
implementation of this statute will depend in large measure on the development 
of good information systems and of a review process that wiU encourage and 
assist compliance without the necessity of resorting to adversary proceedings 
before courts or administrative agencies. 

The information needed by the SEA will include achievement data, and 
information on student enroUment, teacher qualifications, textbooks, physical 
faalities, and instructional strategies being pursued by LEAs. Before implement- 
ing a system of data collection and reports, however, the SEA should conduct a 
careful review to assure that no more information is being requested than is 
needed to assist compliance with the prime purposes of the Act and that the 
information is being requested in a form that will be least burdensome to the LEA . 

The section also calls for a series of self-initiated on-site compliance reviews 
by the SEA, with priority given to those LEAs -hat appear to be having the most 
serious problems of compliance. 

B. Funding and Tedinical Assistance 

Suggested Lr nguage 

1. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as are necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 

■ ,34 4 
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2. The SEA shall make available to LEAs and to other entities and individuals having 
duties under the Act technical assistance that will aid in the performance of their 
responsibilities. 

Comments on Funding and Technical Assistance: Although many of the 
steps called for in the model statute can be accomplished without additional 
financial resources, clearly a significant increase in fimding will be required. 
Each state will make its own assessment of new financial needs and of how 
existing resources can be reuirected to provide more effective assistance to at-nsk 
children. 

Initial funding will be based on the number of at-risk children in each LEA. 
Subsequent funding v/ill be in the form of incentives and rewards for making 
measurable progress. 

It is not anticipated that funding for categorical purposes will be encouraged, 
except perhaps for areas that are recognized as essential to the success of the 
entire program, such as professional staff development and in-?c'.ice training. 

C. Duties of State Department and Agencies 

Suggested Language 

1. Every state department agency that is responsible for providing or regulating 
related services specified in Part 111 Sections B and F(l)(cl or that provides or 
regulates other services needed to assure accomplishment of the purposes of this Act 
shall cooperate with the SEA in the implementation of this Act. 

2. In the event that the SEA concludes that a state department or agency is not 
providing the cooperation required by Section C(l) it shall after making diligent 
efforts to secure such cooperation, notify the Govern of this fact. The Governor, 
after conducting such investigation as he or she deems necessary, shall take 
appropriate action to secure compliance with the duties specified in this Section. 

Comments on Duties of State Departments and Agencies: This Section 
recognizes the importance of some services provided by noneducation govern- 
ment departments and agencies to the accomplishment of the purposes of the 
model statute. For example, Section F(l)(c) of Part III calls for an identification 
(in individual teaching and learning plans) of related health, nutridonal, or other 
social services needed by at-risk students and referral to appropriate agencies 
that provide such services. Secfion C(l)(f) of Part II requires the SEA to set 
standards governing the implementadon of child-development programs for 
three- and four-year-olds that include "coordinaHon with other public and 
prj ate human-service agencies to assure diagnosis and treatment of conditions 
that place children at risk of school failure." For these provisions to be effective, 
the cooperation and assistance of government agencies concerned with health, 
nutritional, and other services are clearly needed. 

In addition. Part IV calls for the establishment of education programs 
appropriate to the needs of students aged sixteen through twenty who re-enroll 
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in school. Such programs wiJl include attention to ichool-t^work trai ition and 
may combine education with job opportunities. Clearly cooperation and coor- 
dination with state and local employment service agencies will be needed. 

Accordingly, this section sets out a duty of cooperation by such noneducation 
agencies and provides for intervention by the Governor, if needed, to redress 
failures of coordination or cooperation. 



D. Enforcement 

Suggested Language 
Private Party Complaints 

1. Any person aggrieved by the failure of the LEA to comply xoith any provision of 
Parts n -.r III of this statute may file a written complaint with the SEA. A 
complaint may also be filed by a third party on behulf of a class of students 
aggrieved by failure of th: LEA to comply with provisions of Parts II or III. 

2. Such complaints shall be handled in an expeditious manner through the adminis- 
trative process ordinarily used by the SEA to resolve controversies between 
ivdividuals and LEAs. SEAs ai • encouraged to make use of alternative processes 
of dispute recolution provided that such processes hold reasonable promise of 
expediting rather than delaying ultimate resolution of the complaint. 

3. Complainants shall be entitled to the assistance of a lawyer or other legal 
representative in the administrative proceeding. 

4. Any complainant who receives an adverse determination by the final reviewing 
authority within the or who fails to receive any final determination within 
270 days after filing the complaint may file an action in the court of civil 
jurisdiction designated by state law for review of administrative action by the SEA. 
The proceedings to be followed, including appeals, shall be those specified in state 
law. 

5. A prevailing plaintiff in a proceeding commenced under this section shall be 
entitled to such civil relief as the SEA or court deems just under the circumstances, 
provided, however, that no award of monetary damages shall be available under this 
Act. Relief available under this Act includes, but is not limited to, orders requiring 
an LEA to adopt specific practices under Part III Section D, requiring the transfer 
of students to schools providing an environment for successful education under 
Part III Section E, and requiring an LEA to observe the procedural requirements 
contained in Part III Section F. Prevailing plaintiffs shall also be entitled to awards 
of costs and reasonable attorneys' fees. 

Comments on Private Party Complaints: This Subsection is designed to make 
available the processes of state law usually employed for the resolution of 
controversies concerning pubUc schools to effectuate the guarantees of the 
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model statute. The draft calls for the exhaustion of administrative remedies 
provided for in the SEA before the filing of a co'ut suit is permitted. A time limit 
of nine months (270 days) is specified, however, for SEA agency action, after 
v/hich time a complainant may file a court r.ction. This is in line with a number 
of federal statutes designed to prevent undue delay in administrative proceed- 
ings. 

The draft encourages use of alternative forms of dispute resolution, such as 
informal mediation or conciliation. Third-party actons on behalf of a class are 
permitted. 

Court action, too, will be in those state fo.ums usually available for 
adjudicating controversies concerning the public schools. 

The remedies obtainable are equitable in nature; that is, they are orders 
requiring the implementation o^ the special measures set forth in the statute to 
afford students the opportimity to emerge from at-risk status and to complete 
high school successfully. The remedies may include the mandating of expendi- 
tures of resources by LEAs or SEAs to accomplish the purposes of the Act. It is 
not contemplated, however, that damage awards would be available for failure 
of a student to become functionally li* te. 

E. SEA Enforcement 

Suggested Language 

1. Where a compliance review undertaken under V A(3) reveui^ noncompliance by an 
LEA with provisions of this Act, the LEA shall submit to the SEA a plan fo- 
corrective action with a schedule for completing such action. The plan may include 
changes in the educational leadership at iriividual schooh systemic changes in 
practices within the LEA, or other measures. The SEA may require modifications 
in the substantive provisions or the schedule for completion of the plan. 

2. Where an LEA fails materially to fulfill the requirements of a plan for corrective 
action or fails to carry out orders issued by the SEA under Section (1) above, the 
SEA shall take such additional action as is necessary to secw nmpliance with this 
Act. Such additional action may include a change in the goi nance of the LEA, 
which may be accomplished by the appointment of a monitor to oversee the 
operations of the LEA or by a declaration by the state superintendent of a vacancy 
in the position of the superintendent of the noncomp^lying LEA and the appoint- 
ment of an interim replacement or by the reorganization of the noncomplying LEA 
through annexation by an adjacent district or by other means. 

Comments on SEA Enforcement: These final provisions are designed to give 
state agencies both the authority and the responsibility to take strong enforce- 
ment steps in cases ol egregious noncompliance. 

The provisions are modeled after those of several states which authorize 
forms of state trusteeship or reorganization in districts where major educational 
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defiaeraes persist The draft provides a range and choice of remedies including 
J^^;^^''/^*^^ Arkansas aid Dlinois Acts), replacement of officials (see the 
m2T Education Improv^^ Act), the appointment of a monitor (see 
Ae New Jersey Act). Other relevant state statutes include those in Georgia 
Kentudq^ New Mexico, Ohio, and Texas. Some of these statutes (e.g., Illinois) 
date back twenty years or more, as do statutes in several states that provide for 

t^lt^T . /v!^""' ^''"^''^^^ Experience iath actual 

r ; 1 *hese measures (or with their success as deterrents) is 
hmited. Accordingly the draft suggests a range, with the choice to be made by 
the state lepslatxu^ (or by the Governor or the SEA through delegation by the 
state legislature) cn the basis of what appears to be Tost appropriaTe or 
successful for that state. FF»upridie or 
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